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INTRODUCTION. 


On  reading  the  title  of  the  following  work,  a re- 
mark may,  perhaps,  be  made, — such  an  idea  has 
indeed  been  suggested  as  an  objection  against  my 
intention  of  giving  it  to  the  press, — Why,  after  the 
lapse  of  near  a century  that  it  has  lain  dormant, 
now  present  such  a relation  to  the  public  ? What- 
ever may  have  been  its  merits  at  the  time  it  was 
compiled,  so  much  has  since  been  written  on  the 
plague,  so  many  new  discoveries  have  been  made 
relative  to  it, — its  nature,  and  the  remedies  it  re- 
cjuires,  as  well  as  the  precautions  to  be  u^d  against 
it,  are  so  much  better  understood  than  they  were 
at  that  time,  that  no  new  lights  upon  the  subject 
can  be  expected  from  one  who  wrote  so  many 
/ years  back. 

Were  it  merely  as  a medical  work  that  the  pre- 
sent was  offered  to  the  public,  this  objection,  cer- 
tainly not  unimportant,  might  have  had  force  suf- 
ficient to  deter  me  from  prosecuting  my  purpos% 
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But  the  relation  here  given  is  by  no  means  ad- 
dressed to  medical  persons  alone,  or  confined  to 
medical  subjects ; it  is,  as  the  title  states,  an 
Historical  relation  of  the  calamity — a calamity  to 
which  we  may  all  of  us  one  day  or  other  be  sub- 
jected ; and,  under  that  point  of  view,  must  be 
interesting  to  every  description  of  persons.  Con- 
sidered as  a narrative  only,  not  as  a book  of  sci- 
ence, the  length  of  time  it  has  been  written  can 
be  no  objection  to  its  now  appearing  before  the 
public. 

Highly  interested  myself  by  the  perusal  of  the 
work,  may  I not  be  allowed  to  hope  that  it  may 
prove  equally  interesting  to  others?  A faithful  pic- 
ture is  here  givxn  of  one  of  the  most  awful  visitations 
human  nature  can  experience-— a picture  sketched 
by  an  eye-witness  of,  and  severe  sufferer  from,  the 
tragedy  he  describes  ; one  which  the  most’  cal- 
lous heart  will  surely  not  read  without  emotion, 
and  one  from  which  an  important  lesson  may  be 
derived.  We  have  here  placed  before  our  eyes  the 
manner  in  which  such  a calamity  glides  insensibly, 
as  it  were,  into  a town ; how  it  dcvelopcs  and 
rpreads  itself  by  degrees,  till  it  arrives  at  length  at 
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that  height  when  its  ravages  are  so  dreadful,  that 
It  is  capable  of  transforming,  “ even  in  a few 
days,  the  most  populous  and  opulent  city  into  a. 
frightful  solitude — when  every  object  we  behold, 
when  every  object  we  touch,  becomes  to  us  an 
object  of  terror — when  the  most  wholesome  food 
may  communicate  poison  to  the  body — when  the 
atmosphere  we  breathe,  the  house  we  inhabit,  the 
clothes  with  which  we  are  covered,  even  a letter 
from  a friend,  may  prove  mortal  to  our  frames.” 
It  is  a picture  which  unites  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  qualities  most  calculated  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  all  readers — the  horrible  and  the  pathetic, 
the  interesting  and  the  instructive: — and  the  in- 
terest here  excited  is  so  much  stronger  than  in  the 
most  finely  wrought  works  of  imagination,  inas- 
much as  we  know  that  it  is  not  over  imaginary  woe 
that  we  now  drop  the  sympathetic  tear,  but  over 
woes,  alas,  too  real  ! — that  the  sufferings  we  de- 
plore are"  not  those  of  an  imaginary  being,  but 
such  as  were  actually  experienced  by  our  fellow- 
creatures  ; and  while  the  narrative  is  romantic 
enough  to  be  a novel,  we  yet  know  that  it  is  not  the 
mere  exuberance  of  fancy  w'hich  has  furnished  the 
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picture,  but  that  the  scenes  are  taken  front  real 
life. 

But  motives  much  more  powerful  than  the  cle^' 
sire  of  interesting  the  feelings  of  my  fellow-coun- 
trymen have  decided  me  to  persevere  in  my  inten- 
tion of  publishing  this  work,  in  the  hope — a hope 
too  pleasing  to  be  easily  relinquished-^thal  at  a 
moment  like  the  present  it  may  prove  essentially 
useful  to  them.  We  have  seen  all  around  us  in 
the  course  of  last  summer  a malady',  which,  if  not 
to  be  called  the  plague  itself,  was  at  least  equally 
epidemic,  made  ravages  equally  dreadful,  and  the 
appearance  of  which  in  this  country  is  no  less  to 
be  deprecated.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
the  yellow  fever,  and  this  is  a question  on  which 
it  were  the  highest  presumption  in  me  to  enter  any 
further  than  by  citing  what  I may  have  occasion- 
ally heard  from  persons  of  science  and  intelligence, 
it  is  certainly  a disease  no  less  fatal  in  its  effects  than 
t he  plague.  An  American  gentleman,  a man  of  very 
good  sense’  though  not  a person  ot  the  faculty, 
•with  whom  I was  one  day  conversing  on  this  sub- 
ject, assured  jue  that  he  knew  there  were  medical 
pcoide  in  America  who  considered  it  as  really  the 
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plague.  It  is  a well-known  fact,  these  gentle- 
men say,”  he  added,  that  the  plague  assumes 
different  characters  and  appearances  in  different 
countries,  varying  according  to  the  variations  of 
climate,  soil,  habits  of  living  and  other  circum- 
stances; and  they  are  of  opinion,  that  the  original 
malady  was  the  plague,  brought  into  the  coun- 
try through  want  of  precaution  ; and  now,  from 
circumstances  peculiar  to  America,  assuming  the 
character  which  has  occasioned  the  name  of  yellow 
fever  to  be  given  to  it.”  My  informer  added, 
further,  that  this  appeared  to  him  a much  more 
probable  cause  of  the  first  introduction  of  this  dis- 
ease into  the  United  States  than  many  others  to 
which  it  had  been  imputed.  Had  the  ill-con- 
struction of  the  sewers  at  Philadelphia  been  ca- 
pable of  producing  it,  why  did  it  newer  appear  tilt 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  ? — The  same 
cause  had  existed  since  the  building  of  the  town  ; 
and,  if  adequate  to  producing  such  an  effect,  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  so  slow  in  its  operatioify. 
Besides,  supposing  this  to  be  a sufficient  reason 
for  the  appearance  of  an  epidemic  distemper  in 
Philadelphia,  it  is  surely  a thing  unheard  of,  that 
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a disease  originating  in  circumstances  purely  local, 
should  prove  contagious  far  from  the  spot  where 
the  cause  existed  which  had  given  it  birth. 

May  it  be  j>ermitted  me  here  to  offer  a sug- 
gestion which  appears  strongly  to  support  this 
opinion  ? — I offer  it  with  the  greatest  submission, 
as  I have  no  authority  but  my 'own  ideas  on  which 
to  ground  it.  The  disease  which  has  ravaged 
Malaga  for  two  successive  summers,  and  which 
spread  last  summer  into  so  many  other  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean,  was  said  sometimes  to  be  the 
yellow  fever,  at  other  times  it  was  said  to  be  the 
plague,  and  sometimes  it  was  said  that  both  these 
distempers  were  in  the  town.  Is  it  not,  then, 
possible  that  the  plague,  brought  back  from  Ame- 
rica into  these 'parts,  might  first  show  itself  under 
the  new  character  it  had  there  assumed  ; but,  re- 
turned to  the  soil,  to  the  climate  where  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  appear  in  a different  form,  it  after  a 
while  resumed  the  usual  features  by  which  it  had 
been  distinguished?  Thus,  one  while  it  would 
appear  as  the  yellow  fever,  another  while  as  the 
plague,  and  might  equally  bear  in  different  sub- 
jects both  characters  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
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following  narrative,  Mons.  Bertrand  mentions 
some  of  those  attacked  with  the  plague  as  being 
very  yellow.  In  St.  Domingo,  the  yellow  fever  is 
called  equally  the  Siamese  fever,  from  a belief  that 
the  disease  was  first  brought  into  America  from 
Siam. 

But  leaving  this  discussion. — Whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  last 
summer  in  so  many  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  at  Genoa, 
and  at  Leghorn,  irs  effects  w'e  all  know  ; and  we 
all  know  how  much  they  are  to  be  dreaded.  The 
unavoidable  intercourse  into  which  our  very  ex- 
tensive maritime  connections  lead  us  with  these  " 
parts,  more  particularly  our  close  connection  with 
Gibraltar,  where,  according  to  the  most  moderate 
accounts,  between  three  and  four  thousand  per- 
sons perished,  and  the'  approach  of  that  season 
when  a recommencement  of  these  ravages  is  so 
much  to  be  apprehended,  surely  furnish  suf- 
ficient reason  for  calling  the  attention  of  all  ranks 
and  descriptions  of  persons  to  the  subject.  The 
present  work,  it  is  hoped,  may  operate  as  a w'arn- 
ing  voice,  in  placing  before  our  e}es  in  a most 
striking  and  impressive  manner  the  nature  of  the 
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calannity  we  have  tcD  dread,  and  hqw  important  it 
is  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  against  it.  It 
may  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  ihose  who  are  placed 
as  guardians  over  the  people,  as  well  as  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  themselves,  that  too  much 
caution  and  circumspection  cannot  be  used  in 
guarding  against  a disease  so  fatal  ; — and  as  ex- 
ample always  speaks  more  forcibly  than  precept, 
the  sad  example  here  j)laced  before  our  e\es  ma^ 
teach  us  not  to  neglect,  or  slightly  to  pass  over,  any 
reason,  however  remote,  to  suppose  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  being  visited  by  a like  calamity.  Early 
attention  to  it  may  prevent  its  rising  to  any  height; 


bnt,  if  neglected  even  for  a moment,  all  future  en- 
deavours to  stop  its  progress  may  be  vam.  A 
little  more  caution  and  less  incredulity  on  the  part 
of  the  Marseillais,  on  the  first  rumour  of  the  plague 
being  in  tlie  city,  might  perhaps  have  saved  the 
lives  of  fifty  thousand  citizens — at  least,  had  timely 
precautions  been  used,  even  though  they  had  itot 
been  crowned  with  success,  neither  the  persons  in 
authority  nor  the  people  at  large  would  have  had 


any  thing  wherewith  to  reproach  each  other  or 
themselves.  By  liaving  it  clearly  and  circum- 
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stantially  pointed  out  to  us,  vve  may  avoid  the 

/ 

rock  upon  which  they  split. 

Nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  to  call  a general  at- 
tention to  this  subject  is  perhaps  to  excite  unne- 
cessary alarm — to  raise  up  idle  fears  in  weak  and 
timid  minds.  The  time  to  excite  alarm  is  while  the 
foe  is  yet  at  a distance ; it  becomes  too  late  when 

i 

he  is  at  our  gates.  On  the  remotest  rumour  of 
invasion,  has  not  almost  every  efficient  person  in 
the  country  armed  in  its  defence  ? and  they  have 
done  well; — but  shall,  we  use  less  precaution 
against  a scourge  even  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a 
whole  host  of  invaders  ? ■ If  the  landing  of  a hos- 
tile army  cannot  be  prevented,  valour  and  good 
conduct  may  soon  repulse  and  drive  it  back  ; but 
against  the  plague,  what  can  valour  avail  ? Good 
conduct  may,  indeed,  do  much  towards  opposing 
its  progress,  but  it  is  far,  far  wjser  to  endeavour 
to  keep  it  at  a distance ; and  to  do  this  effectually 
we  must  make  ourselves  well  acquainted  with  its 
nature.  Learned  and  scientific  dissertations  on 
the  subject  are  w'ell  calculated  to  excite  in  learned 
and  scientific  minds  a proper  apprehension  of  the 
evil ; but  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  a plain  narra- 
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tive,  like  the  present,  of  all  they  have  to  dread  from 
a similar  visitation,  is  the  most  emphatic  manner 
in  which  they  can  be  addressed. 

So  strong  is  the  impression  still  remaining  at 
M arscilles  of  the  sufferings  experienced  at  this 
])criod,  that  notwithstandijig  the  length  of  time 
which  has  since  elapsed,  so  that  no  eye-witnesses 
of  them  remain  alive,  and  the  calamities  deplored 
are  known  only  by  tradition; — notwithstanding 
the  scenes  of  horror  recently  exhibited  during  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  ; and,  perhaps,  in  no  city, 
after  Paris  and  Lyons,  were  revolutionary  horrors 
carried  to  a greater  extent ; and  it  might,  therefore, 
be  reasonably  supposed  they  would  have  effaced 
all  impressions  of  any  prior  catastrophe; — not- 
\withstanding  these  considerations,  yet  it  is  a facL 
that  the  idea  of  the  ravages  and  desolation  made 
by  the  plague  is  even  now  as  strongly  impressed 
on  people’s  minds  as  if  the  calamity  had  happened 
but  yesterday.  These  scenes  are  even  recalled 
with  not  less  horror  than  those  of  the  Revolution 
itself;  nay,  the  one  period  is  often  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  other— circumstances  from 
the  one  arc  often  cited  as  illustrations  of  the 
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other.’  What  must  have  been  the  impression  on 
the  minds  of  cye-witnesscs,  when  it  remains  thus 
strong  on  those  of  their  descendants,  only  from  tlie 
affecting  pictures  they  have  drawn  1 
A very  happy  consequenec  of  this  is,  the  scru- 
pulous attention  it  occasions  to  the  exact  perform- 
ance of  quarantine  by  all  vessels  coming  from 
countries  subject  to  the  plague.  I was  acquainted 
with  an  English  gentleman,  who,  being  a pas- 
senger in  a French  merchant-ship  from  Smyrna, 
was  detained  in  the  lazaretto  with  a favourite 
horse  for  forty  days,  of  which  he  complained  very 
grievously,  though  he  seemed  to  have  felt  the 
confinement  even  more  for  his  horse  than  for 
himself.  But,  as  the  plague  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  no  respect  can  be  paid  to  persons  in  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  this  most  necessary  precau- 
tion. Perhaps  in  no  place  whatever,  except  at 
Toulon,  where  there  is  a similar  establishment,  is 
the  quarantine  performed  in  a manner  equally 
salutary  and  efficacious  as  in  the  lazaretto  at  Mar- 
seilles. So  ample  a description  of  this  institution 
is  given  in  the  body  of  the  r/ork,  that  nothing  is 
left  to  add  here,  except  to  notice  the  parlob'^  as  it 
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is  called,  or  place  where  those  who  are  shut  up 
are  allowed  to  see  and  converse  occasionally  with 

their  friends  in  the  town  without  any  risk  being 

« 

incurred.  The  double  wall  with  which  the  laza- 
retto is  inclosed,  is  noticed  in  a note,' page  33. 
Within  the  first  wall,  on  one  side  of  the  entrance, 
is  a cloister  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length, 
the  arcade  of  which  is  filled  up  with  a strong 
iron  lattice,  at  which  persons  from  the  town  are 
allowed  to  stand,  and  which  is  entered  without 
any  communication  with  the  lazaretto.  At  the 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  this,  or  it  may 
be  more,  as  I speak  only  from  conjecture,  and 
within  the  inclosure,  is  another  lattice,  to  which 
■persons  shut  up  there  are  allowed  to  come;  and 
thus-  the  parties  converse  with  such  a space  be- 
tween them  that  it 'is  impossible  any  infection 
could  be  taken,  supposing  any  to  exist.  To  this 
farloir  I went, — no  person  is  permitted  to  go  any 
fmther who,  indeed,  would  wish  it*? 

* The  word  infirmary,  although  used  in  the  common  accep, 
tation  of  the  term,  for  a general  hospital  for  the  reception  op 
1 ck  of  all  descriptions,  is  applied  at  Marseilles  solely  to  the  hos- 
^pital  for  the  reception  of  persons  having  the  plague,  and  for  the 
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The  sanie  disease , that  reigned  at  Malaga,  by 
whatever  name  it  is  to  beealied,  was  known  to  be  in 
the  lazaretto  last  autumn,  and  several  persons  died 
of  it  ; but,  by  the  great  [)recaiUions  used,  it  never 
spread  further,  though,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
much  anxiety  was  felt  on  the  subject  in  the  town. 
No  persons  were  permitted  to  quit  the  lazaretto 
in  less  than  sixty  days  of  quarantine,  and  to  some  it 
was  extended  even  to  eighty.  A consirlerable  alarm 
was  excited  by  a young  man,  an  Aincrican,  who, 
being  dismissed  after  sixty  days  quarantine,  was 
the  very  next  day  taken  ill.  He  was  immediately 
carried  back  to  the  lazaretto  ; but  whether  his  dis- 
order turned  out  to  be  the  epidemic,  or  what  was 
the  event  of  it,  I never  beard,  as  I left  IMarseilles 
but  a few  days  after.  Fortunately,  he  had  no 
communication  with  any  person  in  the  town. 

performance  of  quarantine. — This  place  will  be  found  through- 
out the  following  work  called  promiscuously  the  infirmary  and 
the  lazaretto,  though  more  commonly  by  the  former  name. 

A plan  of  this  lazaretto  is  given  by  Mr.  Howard  in  his  Ac- 
count of  Lazarettos — he  was  the  only  person  ever  permitted  to  ■ 
see  it.  I have  been  informed,  that  those  who  are  employed 
there  to  attend  upon  the  sick  always  wear  a jacket,  pantaloons, 
gloves,  and  shoes  of  oiled  cloth,  this  being  considered  as  one  ©f 
the  most  effectual  of  all  preservati\  es  against  infection. 
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For  some  rejison,  I cannot  tell  what,  he  was  car- 
ried to  prison,  on  being  dismissed  from  the  laza- 
retto, and  it  was  in  prison  that  he  was  taken  ill. 

In  England,  as  I am  informed,  the  quarantine 
is  performed  entirely  on  board  the  ships.  Surely 
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the  superior  advantages  of  such  an  establishment 
as  the  lazaretto  at  Maiseilles,  are  too  obvious  to 
need  being  descanted  upon,  and  places  cannot  be 
wanting  in  various  [)aris  of  oyur  coast  equally  eli- 
gible as  to  situation,  and  which  might  be  made 
equally  secure  from  all  intercourse  w’ith  the  rest 
of  the  community.  Among  the  many  excellent 
public  institutions  in  this  country,  it  is  astonish- 
ing that  this  has  been  passed  oyer. 

With  the  manuscript,  the  translation  of  which 
is  here  offered  to  the  public,  I was  favoured  by  a 
friend;  in  whose  society  I passed  many  very  plea- 
sant hours,  during  a stay  of  near  a tw'clvcmonth 
at  Marseilles,  and  to  whom  I am  indebted  for 
other  obligations.  The  work  w as  apparently  com- 
piled for  publication,  but  for  what  reason  it  was 
never  published  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  surmi- 
sed that  it  was  withheld  on  account  of  the  freedom 
of  the  author's  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  on  that  pf  the. physicians  of  Mont- 
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pellier.  Tt  was  pure ha^^etl  by  the  person  to  whom 
I am  iiiciebted  for  the  use  of  it,  during  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  at  a common  book-stall,  fora  very 
trifling  sum  ofmoney,  and  had  probably  been  pil- 
laged in  the  house  of  some  of  Mens.  Bertrand’s 
heirs,  who  had  fled  the  country.  The  purchaser  of 
it  perceiving  me  curious  about  every  thing  relating 
to  Marseilles,  very  obligingly  offered  me  the  use 
of  the  manuscript,  if  I should  think  it  an  object  of 
translation.  I ho.[)e  I shall  not  be  thought  mistaken 
in  my  judgment  in  having  accepted  this  offer. 

It  only  remains  to  add  the  following  particulars 

respecting  the  author,  with  which  I have  been  fa- 
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voured  from  other  quarters: 

Mons.  Bertrand  was  born  on  the  12th  of  July 
^670,  at  Martigucs,  a small  town  in  Provence, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  lake  of  Berre  with 
the  Mediterranean.  A love  of  the  sciences,  which 
seemed  born  with  him,  never  forsook  him  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  commenced  his 
studies  in  his  native  town,  but  soon  removed  to 
Marseilles  to  prosecute  them  more  eflectuallv* 
He  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, and  afterwards  proceeded  to  that  of  theo» 
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which  he  pursued  under  the  College  of 
Jesuits  at  Marseilles,  in  the  new  school  which 
they  opened  in  the  year  1689.  Regarding  this 
as  the  most  important  of  all  sciences,  he  for  a 
time  gave  up  his  whole  attention  to  it ; and  such 
were  his  natural  talents,  that  great  application 
with  him  could  not  fail  of  being  crowned  with 
eminent  success. 

Having  concluded  his  studies  in  theology,  his 
parents  would  fain  have  engaged  him  to  enter  into 
holy  orders ; but  this  he  could  not  immediately 
resolve  upon,  and  he  went  to  pass  some  time  at 
Avignon.  Here  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mons.  Brun,  physician  of  that  city,  who 
had  acquired  a very  high  reputation  in  his  profes- 
sion,  and  who  enjoyed  a very  extensive  practice 
not  only  in  the  Comtat  Venaissin,  but  through- 
out the  rest  of  Provence.  Mons.  Bertrand  had 
not  long  formed  this  connection  before  he  became 
so'  enamoured  of  the  pursuits  of  his  friend,  and 
so  decidedly  adverse  to  entering  into  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  that  he  could  no  longer  hear  the 
latter  profession  named.  He  accordingly  entered 
without  delay  on  the  study  of  physic,  at  first 
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under  his  friend  at  Avignon,  whence  be  removed, 
after  a time,  to  the  celebrated  university  of  Mont-^ 
pellier.  - He  did  not,  however,  remain  there  long, 
family  affairs  requiring  his  presence  at  Martigues. 
To  the  latter  place,  therefore,  he  removed,  but  did 
not  discontinue  the  studies  to  which  he  had  now 
most  irrevocably  attached  himself.  Some  time  after 
he  went  to  Lvons,  where  he  passed  several  months 
in  attending  the  hospitals,  and  then  returned 
again  to  Martigues,  wdth  the  intention  of  exer- 
cising his  profession  there.  But  this  small  towm 
being  afeady  overstocked  with  physicians,  no  less 
than  six  being  established  in  it,  Mons.  Bertrand 
soon  found  that  he  had  no  chance  (d  dcrivins: 
any  considearble  advantage  from  his  talents  in 
such  a situation,  and  he  at  length  determined  to 
remove  to  Marseilles.  This  he  accordingly  did 
in  the  year  1707.  In  spite  of  a cabal  which  was 
formed  to  prevent  it,  he  was  received  into  the 
college  of  physicians  in  (hat  city,  and  began  to 
exercise  bis  profession  with  a degree  of  re])utation 
and  success  which  never  forsook  him  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 
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The  year  1709  soon  presented  him  with  an 
ample  field  for  the  display  both  of  his  talents  and 
benevolence.  This  year  was  remarkable  for  a 
winter  of  such  severity  as  is  scarcely  ever  known 
in  Provence,  which  terminated  in  bringing  on  a 
terrible  fever  among  the  poor,  ‘who  are  always  the 

I 

greatest  sufferers  from  all  vicissitudes  of  seasons. 

In  the  principal  hospital  at  Marseilles  there 
were  at  onetime  upwards  of  six  hundred  sick; 
and  of  the  four  physicians  in  ordinary,  Mons. 
Bertrand  was  the  only  one  who  would  attend,  the 
others  being  struck  with  a panic  terror,  from  the 
idea  that  the  disorder  was  infectious.  The  event 
seemed  in  some  measure  to  justify  their  appre- 
henslons,  since  Mons.  Bertrand,  after  a very  long 
and  fatiguing  attendance,  was  at  length  seized 
with  a fever,  though  it  was  by  no  means  certain 
that  he  caught  it  from  his  numerous  patients ; it 
'appeared  equally  probable  that  it  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  great  fatigues  he  had  undergone. 

In  the  year  1720,  his  fortitude  was  put  to  a 
much  severer  trial,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
plague  at  Marseilles;  but  his  zeal  and  charity 
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were  such,  that  even  here  he  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  the  performance  of  his  duty  by  any 
idea  of  personal  danger.  Hq  resigned  himself 
with  the  utmost  ardour  and  benevolence  to  the 
service  of  the  town,  and  never  relaxed  in  his 
attendance  upon  the  sick,  except  during  the 
intervals  when,  victim  to  his  assiduities,  he  was 
himself  among  the  number  of  the  sufferers.  He 
experienced  three  different  attacks  of  the  malady, 
the  last  of  which  was  by  much  the  most  severe ; 
and  he  had  the  affliction  of  seeing  his  wife  and 
all  his  children  swept  away,  one  after  the  other, 
by  this  fatal  destroyer.  Providence,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  seveiity  of  his  last  attack, 
was  pleased  to  spare  his  life,  and  restore  him  to 
the  city  of  Marseilles,  which  he  continued  to 
serve  for  thirty  years  longer  with  equal  zeal  and 
.success.  His  exertions  during  the  plague  were 
reported  to  the  court,  and  were  recompensed  by 
a pension  for  life. 

Such  was  Mons.  Bertrand’s  love  of  letters,  and 
so  distinguished  were  his  talents  in  science  and. 
literature,  that  he  could  not  fail  to  be  included, 
among  the  members  who  formed  the  Academv  of 
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Belles-Lettres,  instituted  at  Marseilles  in  the  year 
1726.  From  the  moment  that  the  idea  of  such 
an  institution  was  started,  all  his  accustomed  zeal 
and  as>iduity  were  exerted  in  support  of  the  plan, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  its  views.  His  brethren 
of  the  faculty  one  day  .testifying  their  astonish- 
ment that  he  could  find  leisure,  from  his  pro- 
fessional avocations,  which  were  always  very  con- 
siderable, to  attend  so  much  to  this  institution, 
“ We  can  alv^avs,”  said  he,  find  time  for  our 
pleasures — the  academy  is  my  sole  recreation  ; is 
it  then  surprising  that  I should  oeconomize  my 
time  so  as  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  it  ?’* 

Mons.  Bertrand  wrote  in  Latin  with  great  faci- 
lity, even  with  elegance.  It  is  to  his  complete 
knowledge  of  this  language  that  he  owed  a very 
extensive  correspondence  among  foreign  literati ; 
and  it  was  jhis  correspondence  which  procured 
to  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres  at  Marseilles, 
the  honour  of  numbering  among  its  associates  the 
learned  Dr.  John  Ernest  Hebenstreit,  professor 
and  dean  of  the  imperial  faculty  at  Leipsic — a man 
so  well  knowm  by  many  celebrated  works  both  in 
physics  and  medicine. 
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. An  inflexible  probity  and  disinterestedness  were 
the  leading  features  in  the  character  of  Mons. 
Bertrand.  Religion,  which  had  been  the  first 
object  of  his  studies,  was  the  guide  of  all  his 
actions.  He  was  naturally  of  a most  courteous 
and  obliging  temper,  nor  was  ever  happier  than 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  render  a service  to 
any  one.  His  character  w^as  mild  and  frank,  yet 
at  the  same  time  lively  and  animated  ; he  always 
expressed  himself  with  warmth,  for  he  felt  warmly’, 
but  he  was  incapable  of  rancour  towards  any  one. 
He  was  an  agreeable  companion,  easy  and  so- 
ciable in  his  manners,  without  ever  descending 
into  an  ill-bred  familiarity,  and  his  .conversation  • 
was  energetic  and  flowing. 

Avery  fatiguing  journey  which  he  undertook 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  to  see  a patient  for 
whom  he  interested  himself  deeply,  gave  a shock 
to  a naturally  strong  constitution,  which  he  never 
recovered.  At  his  return  he  was  attacked  with 
a putrid  fever,  which,  after  continuing  a month, 
left  him  in  a state  of  such  extreme  weakness,  that, 
although  he  languished  on  for  a considerable  time, 
he  was  never  free  from  suffering,  and  expired  on 
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the  loth  of  September  1752,  in  the  83d  year 
•of  his  age. 

He  published,  during  his  life,  several  tracts, 
amcmg  which  is  a Dissertation  on  the  Sea  Air, 
in  which  he  refutes  the'  cbminon  idea,  that  it  is 
impregnated  wilfa  salt,  consequently  pernicious  in 
phthisical  cases;  he  asserts  it,  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  salutary  to  them.  Besides  the  work  now  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  he  left  several  other  manu- 
scripts, but  what  is  become  of  them  is  nof 
known. 

ANNE  PLUMPTRE. 

Hampstead, 

Jlme  1,  1805. 


« 


ACCOUNT 


or  THE 


PLAGUE  AT  MARSEILLES 

IN  1720.  *■  • 


CHAP.  I. 

The  calamUies  attendant  o?i  the  plague. — It  is  a visitation 
from  heaven. — Different  times  when  Marseilles  has 
been  afflicted  with  the  plague. 

Of  all  the  public  calamities  which  can  afflict 
any  town  or  nation,  the  plague  must  be  considered 
as  beyond  all  dispute  the  most  cruel  and  ter- 
rible. War  and  famine  present  nothing  so  dread- 
ful as  what  is  to  be  seen  in  a city  suffering  under 
this  visitation.  By  submission  and  humiliation 
the  anger  of  a powerful  enemy  may  be  softened, 
— his  fury  may  be  avoided  by  flight, — or  he  may 
be  repulsed  by  a vigorous  resistance.  The  oppo- 
sition of  a single  town,  where  art  has  combined 
with  nature  to  place  it  in  a situation  to  make  a re- 
solute defence,  may  arrest  the  progress  of  a con- 
quering army ; and  the  force  of  ramparts,  aided 
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by  the  obstinate  courage  of  those  who  defend 
them,  may  at  length  obtain  from  the  victors  an 
honourable  capitulation. 

However  frightful  the  horrors  attendant  upon 
the  sack  of  a town,  these  last  but  some  hours,  or, 
at  the  utmost,  some  days.  The  soldier,  greedy 
of  plunder,  seeks  the  spoils  much  more  than  the 
lives  of  the  vanquished  ; and,  soon  satiated  with 
blood  and  carnage,  quits  them  in  pursuit  of  more 
solid  gratifications.  Perhaps,  sensible  to  the  mis- 
fortunes he  witnesses,  he  grants  the  lives  of  those 
who  are  at  his  mercy,  if  not  to  their  prayers  and 
tears,  at  least  to  the  ransom  offered  for  them.  At 
any  rate,  supposing  the  massacre  of  such  as  have 
borne  arms  against  the  conqueror  to  be  general, 
those  whom  the  weakness  of  sex  or  age  has  ren- 
dered innocent  of  offence  are  commonly  spared. 
In  short,  the  first  ebullition  of  fury  past,  pity 
often  succeeds,  and  a final  pardon  and  amnesty 
arc  granted. 

Famine  never  presents  the  acme  of  horrors  but 
when  it  is  universal  ; and  such  a famine  is  a thing 
absolutely  unknown.  In  those  which  are  partial, 
and  confined  to  a single  country,  consolation  is 
always  to  be  found  in  the  avarice,  if  not  in  the 
charity,  of  its  neighbours  ; and  the  greatest  evil  pro- 
duced is  the  compelling  the. sufferers  to  seek,  by 
a vagrant  life  in  a foreign  clime,  the  means  of  pre- 
serving that  existence,  w^hich  had  terminated  in 
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a lingering  and  painful  death  by  remaining  at 
home. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  the  contagion  are  much 
more  horrible,  much  less  to  be  resisted.  The 
Plague  is  an  implacable  enemy,  whose  approaches 
are  so  much  the  more  awful,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
invisible ; that  he  has  often  penetrated  into  the 
very  heart  of  a town  before  any  danger  was  appre- 
hended, and  that  all  human  efforts  are  a feeble  re- 
source against  his  power  and  progress.  In  a few  days 
he  transforms  the  most  populous  and  opulent  place 
into  a frightful  desert.  Where  he  reigns,  divine 
worship  is  suspended,  the  temples  are  shut  up,  and 
the  public  exercise  of  the  holy  offices  of  religion 
is  unavoidably  prohibited, — while  the  impossibility 
of  rendering  sepulchral  honours  to  the  dead  in- 
creases the  horror  of  their  dying  moments. 

This  fatal  visitant  stops  commerce  in  the  city, 
it  seems  to  dissolve  society,  it  interdicts  the  com- 
munication of  mutual  assistance  among  the  suf- 
ferers, it  tears  asunder  all  the  ties  of  blood  and 
friendship,  annihilates  conjugal  love,  extinguishes 
even  paternal  affection.  Every  source  of  human 
assistance  exhausted  and  dried  up,  the  sick  re- 
main in  a state  of  neglect  and  horror  more  cruel 
even  than  death  itself.  Each  individual,  attentive 
solely  to  his  own  preservation,  considers  himself 
as  dispensed  with  from  giving  to  his  neighbour 
that  assistance  we  naturally  owe  to  each  other  ; 
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and  the  most  active  benevolence,  deadened  by  the 
prospect  of  the  surrounding  danger,  represses  the 
pious  emotions  which  at  frequent  intervals  seek  to 
intrude  themselves.  Wealth,  which  in  other  cir- 
cumstances alleviates  all  sorrows,  and  procures 
every  consolation  that  can  be  given  to  sickness,  in 
this  alone  is  insufficient  to  furnish  any  mitigation 
of  our  woes.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  inspiring 
equal  dread  of  approaching  them,  are  left  alike  to 
languish  out  their  existence  in  solitary  misery. 

' Cast  an  eye  on  the  streets,  and  what  a.  horrible 
spectacle  do  they  present,  of  persons  falling  at  every 
moment,  struck  with  a mortal  malady,  and  drag- 
ging about  a languishing  remain  of  life,  .ready 
to  resign  it  at  the  next  moment  in  some  mi- 
serable corner ; — of  frantic  wretches  escaped 
from  their  beds,  and  breathing  mortal  exhalations 
around  them  ; — of  infected  corpses  heaped  one 
upon  another,  no  less  shocking  to  the  eye  than 
terrible  to  the  imagination  ! Every  house,  every 
street,  every  alley,  in  short,  resounds  with  sighs 
and  groans; — terror  resides  in  every  heart,  and  is 
impressed  on  every  countenance. 

Such  an  accumulation  of  horrors,  the_ necessary 
attendants  on  the  plague,  demonstrate  plainly  that 
it  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  an  immediate  visita- 
tion from  heaven,  than  as  proceeding  from  any 
natural  causes.  This  was  ome  of  the  calamities 
with  which  the  Almighty  afflicted  Egypt,  to  puaish 


the  obduracy  of  Pharaoh  ; and  it  was  with  this  cha- 
stisement  also  that  he  humbled  the  pride  of  Da- 
vid, when  in  the  ostentation  of  his  heart  he  chose 
to  number  the  people  of  Israel.  Other  instances 
might  be  cited  in  which  he  has,  from  time  to 
time,  poured  out  his  wrath  on  man  by  a like  inflic- 
tion ; but  perhaps  no  example  can  be  produced 
more  terrible  than  the  plague  which  afflicted  Mar- 
seilles in  the  year  1720. 

In  fact,  however  dreadful  may  be  the  portrait 
I have  here  sketched  of  the  state  of  a city  suffering 
under  this  visitation,  it  is  but  a faint  outline  of 
what  we  then  experienced.  Painful  as  is  the  re- 
collection, I yet  hold  it  a part  of  my  duty,  as  a 
’ member  of  society,  to  expose  in  a faithful  narra- 
tive all  the  disasters  of  so  melancholy  a period. 
This  I am  the  better  enabled  to  do,  as  I was  my- 
self among  the  number  of  the  greatest  sufferers. 

I may  truly  say  of  the  calamities  which  fell  on  this 
devoted  place,  as  iEneas  said  formerly  of  those 
experienced  by  Troy, — et  quorum  'pars  magna  fui. 
According  to  what  we  learn  from  the  most  faithful 
historians,  this  was  the  twentieth  time  that  Mar- 
seilles was  desolated  by  a like  visitation  ; and  from 
the  same  testimonies  we  have  reason  to  believe 

that  on  no  former  occasion  did  the  city  suffer  so^ 
severely  as  on  this. 

^ 1 he  most  antient  of  these  calamities  happened 
in  the  year  49  before  Christ.  It  is  mentioned  by 
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Ca0sar,  who  says  that  Marseilles  was  afflicted  with 
the  plague  at  the  time  the  city  surrendered  to  the 
Romans  ; demonstrating  by  this,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  weakness  and  want  ot  courage  in  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  the  extremity  to  which  th^  were  reduced 
by  this  malady,  that  compelled  their  submission 
to  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  The  author  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Marseilles*  says,  that  the 
city  was  not  less  pressed  by  the  plague  than  by 
famine. 

The  second  took  place  in  the  year  503,  and  is 
mentioned  by  a historian  in  these  terms  : ‘‘  At  that 
time  a great  mortality  happened  at  Marseilles  and 
in  other  towns  of  Provence,  by  a malady  which  oc- 
casioned gatherings  of  the  bigness  of  a nut  in  the 
groin  and  other  parts  ofthe  body, particularly  in  the 
most  delicate.’’  These  gatherings  are  one  of  the 
most  antient  and  most  distinctive  characters  of  the 
plague. 

Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  the  third  in  the 
year  588.  According  to  him,  it  was  brought  to 
Marseilles  by  a vessel  which  came  from  Spain  la- 
den with  different  sorts  of  merchandise,  which  be- 
ing bought  by  the  inhabitants,  the  infection  was 
thus  spread  among  them.  In  the  first  house  which 
was  attacked,  every  one  to  the  number  of  eight  per- 
sons perished.  The  malady  did  not  immediately 


* Mons.  de  Ruffi. 
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make  any  considerable  ravages ; out  after  having 
been  suspended  awhile,  it  broke  out  at  length 
with  irresistible  fury,  spreading  like  a fire  which 
takes  a field  of  ripened  corn.  So  dreadful  was 
the  desolation  that  the  harvest  was  left  standing 
on  the  ground  for  want  of  hands  to  gather  it  in^ 
and  the  grapes  remained  hanging  on  the  vines  till 
the  middle  of  winter.  ^ He  adds,  that  after  ceasing 
apparently  a second  time,  it  broke  out  once  more, 
some  months  after,  when  numbers  of  people  who 
had  returned  from  the  country,  in  confidence  of 
security,  after  having  escaped  in  the  former  in- 
stances, perished  on  this  occasion. 

The  same  author  speaks  of  a fourth  devastation 
in  the  year  591.  He  says  that  the  countries  of 
Anjou,  of  Maine,  and  the  Nantois,  were  afflicted 
with  fiimine  at  the  same  time  that  Marseilles  was 
desolated  by  the  plague. 

The  fifth  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  of  tli^ 
Abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Marseilles.  It  happened 
in  the  year  i347j  and  swept  off  near  two-thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  This  contagion  rava,a;ed 
almost  all  the  old  world,  and  is  said  to  have  conti- 
nued  three  years  almost  .without  interrni -sion. 
The  same  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  a variety 
of  authors.  Pitton,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Church  of 
Aix,  says  that  it  was  called  the  asra  of  the  great 
mortality  ; and  that  many  towns  and  villages  were 
so  completely  desolated  by  it,  as  to  be  left  without 


inhabitants.  Petrarch  relates  that  it  depopulated 
almost  the  whole  world, — perhaps  because  it  de- 
prived him  of  the  beautiful  Laura.  Genebrod' 
says  i hat  the  infection  was  brought  by  the  Jews 
from  India  ; and  Pitton  adds,  that  it  was  done  to 
avenge  themselves  for  some  regulations  made 
against  them  in  a general  council  held  at  Avignon 
in  1337. 

The  History  of  Marseilles,  by  Mons.  de  Rufli, 
gives  an  account  of  all  the  remaining  visitations 
of  this  dreadful  calamity,  which  followed  each  other 
in  quick  s^ecession.  In  that  of  1476  the  consuls 
remained  ia  the  city,  and  faithfully  discharged 
their  duty  ; but  those  who  were  in  office  on  the 
return  of  the  malady,  eight  years  after,  aban- 
doned their  posts,  and  ceded  the  government  to 
others. 

The  eighth  attack  was  in  1505?  which  was  fol- 
lewed  two  others  in  the  two  succeeding  years. 
This  bitter  enemy  returned  again  in  15  ii,  again 
in  1514,  and  again  in  1530.  In  this  last  visitation 
the  historian  tells  us  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants' 
forsook  the  city,  the  consuls  among  others,  who 
left  three  proconsuls  to  govern  in  their  place.  In 
the  years  1547,  1556,  and  1557,  the  malady  again 
broke  out  ; but  in  the  latter  year  it  made  very  little 
progress,  being  checked  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  which  was  unusually  rigorous  for  this  cli- 
mate. 
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That  which  followed  in  1580  was  mnch  nnorc 
dreadfiil.  It  was  accompanied  by  a famine,  and 
more  than  thirty  thousand  persons  arc  said  to  have 
fallen  victims  to  these  united  calamities.  The 
viguierand  the  first  consul  fled;  but  the  other  con- 
suls remained  in  their  places,  and,  by  sacrificing 
themselves  in  endeavouring  to  serve  their  afflicted 
country,  increased  the  shame  of  those  who,  in- 
stead of  an  inglorious  flight,  ought  rather  to  have 
set  an  example  to  others  of  exertions  to  arie^t  the 
progress  of  the  public  calamity 

* The  following  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  plague  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  year,  as  well  as  to  Aat  of  1586  and 
158/,  are  extracted  from  the  History  of  Provence,  by  Mons. 
de  Gauffridi.  After  mentioning  the  appearance  of  this  ma- 
lady at  Cannes,  and  some  other  towns  in  Provence,  in  the 
year  1580,  whither  it  was  supposed  to  be  brought  from  the 
Levant,  and  being  communicated  by  them  to  Alarscilles,  he 
proceeds  to  say : 

“ In  the  same  year  it  broke  out  at  Aix.  It  avii  pveceied 
by  the  whooping-cough,  a very  common  forerunner  of  this 
malady.  But  notwithstanding  that  this  circumstance  M^as  well 
known,  .the  people,  who  are  ever  prone  to  delude  themselves, 
regarded  the  whooping-cough  as  only  a common  cold,  fiom 
which  no  ill  consequences  w'ere  to  be  apprehended ; and,  tak- 
ing no  precautions,  the  contagion  had  arrived  at  some  height  in 
the  town  before  it  was  recognised.  At  length  it  became  im- 
possible to  disguise  the  truth,  the  malady  was  spread  univer- 
sally, and  occasioned  the  most  frightful  mortality  ; scarcely  a 
house  was  free  from  infection,  and  whole  families  were  de- 
stroyed by  it.  Tlie  physicians  and  surgeons,  knowing  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  danger,  refused  to  attend  the  sick  5 a Genoese 
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But  notvyithstanding  the  ravages  of  this  year 
the  malady  returned  again  the  following,  and  al- 

alone  was  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  He  went 
about  the  city,  preceded  by  a man  ringing  a bell,  to  warn 
those  who  were  in  health  to  avoid  him,  and  to  invite  the  sick 
to  come  and  receive  his  advice.  But  his  efforts  were  not 
crowned  with  much  success  • and  the  evil  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  there  scarcely  remained  sufficient  inhabitants  in 
the  city  to  bury  the  dead. 

“In  this  deplorable  crisis,  overwhelmed  with  misery,  and 
destitute  as  it  were  of  all  resource,  a man,  whom  all  the  world 
believed  sent  from  heaven,  suddenly  appeared  to  succour  the 
afflicted.  It  should  seem,  how'ever,  that  necessity  and  despair 
were  parents  of  the  belief  that  his  mission  was  from  above, 
rather  than  the  external  appearance  of  the  apostle,  since  his 
- \ air  was  austere,  his  manners  rough,  and  his  whole  deportment 
little  conciliating.  He  was  clad  in  a garment  of  hair-cloth 
tied  round  his  waist  with  a cord,  at  the  ends  of  which  hung  a 
chaplet  and  crucifix.  His  head  and  legs  were  naked,  and  he 
liad  only  miserable  sandals  on  his  feet.  His  whole  exterior 
bespoke  a mind  abstracted  from  this  world,  and  his  conversa- 
tion breathed  nothing  but  piety  and  sanctity.  All  his  dis- 
courses were  of  Godj  all  his  exhortations  were  on  the  subject 
of  repentance  j and  if  ever  he  spoke  of  himself,  it  was  only 
to  give  a reason  for  the  manner  of  life  he  had  chosen.  He 
said  that  many  years  before  lie  had  been  attacked  by  the 
plague  j and,  while  sufiering  under  this  malady,  he  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  heaven,  if  he  recovered,  to  devote  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  the  service  of  those  who  were  visited  by  a like  cala- 
mity i tliat  this  had  obliged  him  to  come  into  Provence 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  ravages  the  plague  was  making 
there.  Plis  actions  were  correspondent  to  these  professions. 
He  attended  the  sick  with  wonderful  assiduity,  affection,  and 
disinterestedness,  refusing  all  reward,  nay  even  the  slightest 
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most  swept  away  the  small  remnant  of  inhabitants 
the  former  had  spared,  so  that  it  is  said  there 

present  as  a token  of  gratitude.  He  had  so  familiarised  him- 
self with  the  distemper,  that,  at  the  first  sight  of  a patient,  lie 
immediately  pronounced  whether  he  wo\ild  die  or  recover  ; 
and  he  was  never  knovvn  to  err  in  his  judgment.  All  these 
things  aceptired  him  a very  high  reputation  j the  people  failed 
not  to  regard  him  as  a saint  5 and  his  picture  was  publicly  sold, 
with  the  inscriptiou  underneath.  The  holy  hermit.  Everyone 
hastened  to  purchase  it,  as  an  infallible  specific  against  the  con- 
tagion j and,  in  the  fervour  of  popular  credulity,  it  was  firmly 
believed  that  while  bearing  such  a charm  the  piague  would 
not  dare  to  attack  them. 

In  a short  time  the  malady  had  nearly  ceased.  Its  cessa- 
tion w'as  attributed  entirely  to  the  holy  hermit  j and  he  was 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  every  one  as  the  author  of 
the  public  safety.  This  obtained  him  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ence in  the  town,  which  at  length  rose  to  such  a height,  that 
he  even  dared,  of  his  own  authority,  to  command  the  libera- 
tion of  a culprit  vi'hom  he  met  leading  to  execution.  There 
was  nothing  which  could  not  be  allowed  to  a man  who  was 
considered  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  city,  and  whose  every 
action  was  believed  to  be  something  more  than  human. 

111  158/  the  plague  broke  out  again  at  Aix.  It  soon  after 
appeared  in  several  of  the  neighbouring  toums,  and  at  length 
at  Marseilles.  In  all  these  places  the  hermit  was  ihe  only 
oracle  consulted  ^ his  assistance  was  even  solicited  in  the  ad- 
joining provinces,  whither  this  terrible  malady  had  carried  its 
ravages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Montelmiart^  and  Lyons 
placed  diemselves  under  his  fostering  care.  Ihe  malady 
ceasing  in  a short  time  at  Aix,  it  was  ascribed  entirely  to  him. 

* A town  in  Dauphlnc,  forty  post  leagues,  or  about  a hundred  miles,* 
from  Aix. 
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scarcely  remained  in  llie  whole  city  three  thou- 
sand souls.  These  repealed  attacks,  far  from  in- 

But  at  length,  after  having  so  long  prosperously  run  his 
career,  after  having  been  regarded  for  several  years  as  a saint, 
n us  works  as  miracles,  the  daemon  of  suspicion  began  to 
he  awakened  against  him.  Ever  since  his  arrival  in  Provence, 
V nc  1 was  now  near  seven  years,  tlie  plague  had  been  con- 
stantly in  some  part  or  other  of  the  country,  and  it  appearing 
»npo.ss.ble  that  this  could  happen  without  its  being  cherished, 
and  carried  by  design  from  place  to  place,  doubts  arose  in  the 
minds  of  the  discerning  with  respect  to  the  hermit.  His  con- 
uct  and  actions  were  in  consequence  narrowly  watched , and  it 
was  soon  discovered,  that  his  assistance  being  requested  by  the 
consn  s of  Diaguignan  *,  on  the  plague  appearing  in  that  town, 
instead  of  recommending  any  remedies  for  the  distemper,  or 
precautions  against  it,  he  told  them  they  had  nothing  to  fear, 
tiat  the  air  was  not  infected,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for 
any  interruption  to  their  commerce.  He  besides  gave  them 
permission  to  continue  as  usual  the  public  offices  of  reli- 
gion, even  to  the  processions,  nay  actually  urged  the  solem- 
nization of  them  as  a duty,  he  said,  which  they  owed  to  God, 
to  return  him  thanks  that  ajipearances  so  alarming  would  be 
attended  with  no  ill  consequence , and  that  no  ill  consequences 
would  ensue,  he  gave  them  a firm  assurance. 

At  Olhoules  he  had  played  nearly  a similar  game.  On 
seeing  a girl  attacked  with  the  plague,  he  assured  those  who 
emanded  his  advice,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  be  alarmed 
for  the  event , that  he  knew  for  certain  the  malady  was  not 
m the  town  , that  the  infection  was  taken  in  the  country 
from  some  clothes  hidden  in  the  trunk  of  an  olive  tree,  and  by 

T)raguiynan  and  Ollioules,  which  we  shall  see  mentioned  soon 

a.tcr,  are  both  towns  in  Provence:  the  latter  is  in  the  road  from  Mar- 
seiues  to  Toulon. 


spiring  the  people  with  energy  and  activity  to 
search  out  the  means  of  repelling  their  formidable 

burning  the  clothes  all  danger  would  be  removed.  On  these 
assurances^  the  people  of  Draguignan  and  Ollioules  had  conti- 
nued their  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  thus 
innocently  and  undesignedly  spread  the  infection. 

” But,  worse  than  all,  it  was  discovered,  that  in  many  in- 
stances where  the  hermit  had  been  consulted  by  women,  he 
had  answered  them  only  by  libertine  conversation  and  proposi- 
tions. These  things  being  detected  by  the  parliament  of  Aix, 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  the  hermit  was  an  infamous 
impostor  3 and  to  facilitate  the  more  complete  investigation  of 
the  matter,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  secure  his  person.  He 
was  accordingly  arrested,  and  from  that  moment  his  sanctity 
was  at  an  end. 

The  more  the  matter  was  investigated  the  stronger  was 
the  confirmation  of  the  imposture.  Instances  were  now  poured 
in  from  all  quarters  of  his  hypocrisy,  his  impiety,  his  debau- 
chery, his  profligacy  in  every  way.  Besides  wliat  was  disco- 
vered at  Draguignan  and  Ollioules,  it  was  clearly  proved  that  he 
had  been  the  means  of  introducing  the  plague  into  Marseilles, 
Aulps,  Villecrose,  Cadenet,  La  Cadiere,  and  La  Ciotat  j and 
tliat,  instead  of  having  stopped  its  progress  at  Aix,  he  had  done 
every'  thing  in  his  power  to  protract  its  duration,  and  extend  its 
ravages.  Lie  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  sending  infected  per- 
sons from  the  infirmary  into  all  quarters  of  the  city,  under 
various  pretences,  as  well  as  of  removing  the  dead  bodies  from 
one  chimch  to  another  3 than  which  no  means  more  infallible 
could  be  taken  for  keeping  alive  the  infection.  This  was  what 
he  desired,  as  by  these  means  he  rendered  himself  always 
necessary  in  the  town,  and  thus  maintained  the  a\ithority  he 
had  acquired. 

It  v.'as  moreover  discovered,  that  all  who  were  employed 
by  him  as  agents  or  assistants  were  persons  of  infamous  cha- 
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enemy  in  future,  threw  them  into  a sort  of  de- 
spoiidency,  so  that  when  it  appeared  again  in 

raeter,  and  who  had  been  condemned  to  different  punish- 
ments. Ainonaj  these  was  a woman  of  the  name  of  Joan  Ar- 
naud,  whom  he  kept  as  his  mistress.  When  he  went  to  his 
nocturnal  assignations  at  the  house  of  this  woman,  one  of  his 
companions,  known  only  by  the  name  of  John,  was  always 
placed  as  a sentinel  to  watch  the  avenues  leading  to  it^  that 
the  saint  might  not  be  surprised  in  the  act  of  delinquency.  To 
rid  himself  of  the  mother  and  brother  of  this  w'oman,  who  he 
feared  migl\t  prove  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  his  amour, 
he  led  them  into  places  infected  with  the  plague,  to  which  they 
soon  became  victims.  In  short,  it  appeared  that  while  all  was 
sanctity  with  this  man  in  public,  nothing  fell  from  his  mouth 
in  private  but  the  most  licentious  conversation,  and  the.  most 
impious  and  iibertine  sentiments. 

These  discoveries  were  sufficient  amply  to  develope  the 
heart  of  this  infitmous  impostor.  But  the  researches  stopped 
not  here,  and  the  further  they  were  carried  the  more  complete 
did  tlie  infamy  of  his  character  appear.  A witness  of  rank, 
and  of  tlie  highest  credibility,  declared,  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed on  authority  perfectly  respectable,  that  tliis  man  in  his 
youth,  ir^onjunctioii  with  three  of  his  brothers,  had,  on  account 
of  a family  quarrel,  murdered  twelve  men  at  once,  of  the  party 
of  their  antagonists,  whom  they  found  assembled  together. 
The  three  brothers  being  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  for 
the  alFair,  the  hermit,  with  a party  of  his  associates,  contrived 
means  to  procure  their  escape,  after  which  the  hermit  himself 
entered  into  the  militaiy  service  : but  not  considering  himself 
as  in  perfect  security  in  this  situation,  he  resolved  to  place  him- 
self entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  justice,  by  assuming  religious 
orders  3 and  he  took  the  habit  of  St,  Francis  in  the  momvsteiy 
of  St.  John  Baptist  at  Colomban.  A rumour  soon  after  reach- 
ing him  that  he  was  sought  for  every  where  by  the  officers  of 
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1586,  In  three  days  the  city  was  completely  de- 
serted. This  paucity  of  objects  on  which  to  exer- 

justlce,  he  determined,  as  the  last  and  surest  resource  to  bailie 
their  pursuit,  to  go  to  Rome  and  demand  absolution  : he  ac- 
cordingly threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  pope  Paul  IV.;  but  the 
pontitf  having  been  previously  advertised  by  the  officers  of  justice 
at  Milan  of  the  possibility  of  the  criminal’s  taking  this  step,  his 
demand  was  refused.  He  afterwards  renewed  his  application 
to  Pius  IV.,  and  again  to  Pius  V.,  but  met  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. At  length,  having  cured  the  ambassador  of  Spain  of 
the  plague,  he  was  absolved  at  his  solicitation  by  Gregory  XIII., 
but  on  condition  that  he  should  never  more  assist  in  officiating 
at  the  mass. 

Another  witness,  who  had  been  at  Milan,  at  Naples,  and 
at  Rome,  deposed  that  the  hermit  passed  in  all  these  places  as 
a sorcerer,  an  assassin, — a man,  in  short,  blackened  by  all  sorts 
of  crimes ; and  it  was  believed  that  he  was  paid  by  the  king  of 
Spain  to  carry  the  plague  into  France,  and  extend  it  as  much  as 
possible  throughout  the  kingdom. 

From  another  quarter  information  was  received,  that  the 
hermit  having  exercised  his  jHsculapian  art  at  Pavia,  at  a time 
w'hen  that  city  was  afflicted  with  the  plague,  he  concluded  by 
demanding  of  the  bishop  an  attestation  of  his  good  conduct , 
and  the  services  he  had  rendered.  This  the  intendant  of  Iiealth 
dissuaded  tlie  prelate  from  giving,  assuring  him  that  the  her- 
mit was  an  infamous  hyjxicrite  : he  supported  this  assertion  bv 
offering  to  prove,  on  the  testimony  of  persons  highly  worthy  of 
credit,  that  the  impostor  had  been  heard  to  boast  that  he  had 
committed  two  murders,  and  that,  being  in  holy  orders,  he  had 
married  a young  woman  whom  he  had  carried  into  a heretic 
country,  where  he  had  lived  with  her  for  a long  time.  ' 

Such  were  the  various  allegations  brought  against  a man 
who  had  long  been  reputed  a saint, — who  was  called  by  the 
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else  its  fiiry,  united  with  the  cold  which  set  in 
soon  after  with  considerable  severity,  so  checked 
the  disease  that  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  It 
appeared  again  the  following  year,  when  the  in- 
habitants once  more  quitted  their  homes  and 
household  gods  ; and  the  progress  of  the  disorder 
thus  stopped,  it  ceased  entirely  about  the  month 
of  May. 

people  nothing  but  the  holy  Hermit' the  holy  Father, — 
whose  garment  they  eagerly  kissed  as  he  passed  along  the 
streets,  and  to  whom  they  had  already  erected  altars ; — against 
this  man,  who  was  universally  believed  to  be  sent  from  heaven 
for  the  general  preservation  of  mankind  — a man,  in  fact, 
sullied  with  crimes  so  various  and  so  enormous,  that  a single 
death  seemed  scarcely  sufficient  to  expiate  them. 

His  trial,  which  lasted  more  than  a year,  being  at  lengffi 
finished,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burned  alive,  and  the  woman 
with  whom  he  cohaljited  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped.  He 
went  to  his  death  with  the  most  perfect  audacity  and  compo- 
sure, frankly  avowing  all  his  crimes,  and  repeating  frequently, 

a peccato  veccliio  penitentia  nuova*.”  But  supposing  that 
he  had  not  made  this  confession,  or  that  the  depositions  against 
him  had  been  less  strong,  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  plague 
in  Provence  on  his  arrestation,  after  having  constantly  ravaged 
it  more  or  less  during  seven  years,  was  his  sufficient  condem- 
nation. 

“■  Thus  was  this  infamous  impostor  at  length  detected  and 
punished,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  honest  people,  who 
could  not  help  observing,  on  this  occasion,  how  easily  and 
how  lamentably  mankind  may  be  duped  by  those  who  cover 
their  villany  w'itli  a cloak  of  religion.” 


* For  old  crimes  a new  penitence. 
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The  army  of  the  marquis  cPUxel*  brought  the  in- 
fection from  Italy  to  Lyons  in  the  year  1628,  whence 
it  soon  spread  over  Languedoc,  Dauphine  and  Pro- 
vence. The  town  of  Digne  was  the  first  ^Jace 
attacked  in  Provence,  and  from  thence  it  pro- 
ceeded to  Marseilles.  In  the  latter  place  it  did 
not  break  out  till  early  in  1630.  The  divisions 
which  then  reigned  in  the  city  were  the  cause 
that  many  precautions  which  might  have  pre- 
vented the  progress  of  the  evil  were  neglected. 
But  the  prudent  conduct  of'the  first  consul,  Leon 
de  Valbelle,  lord  of  La  Tour,  and  of  Nicolas 
Gratian,  the  second  consul,  soon  re-established 
good  order,  and  prevented  those  excesses  which 
are  the  too  frequent  consequences  of  such  a pub- 
lic calamity. 

* The  marquis  d’Uxel  was  sent  at  the  head  of  it  body  of 
French  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Charles  of  Gonzaga  duke  of 
Nevers,  In  the  dispute  for  the  succession  to  the  duchies  of 
Mantua  and  Montferrat. 

An  anecdote  is  recorded  of  this  nobleman,  that,  being  one 
day  rallied  by  some  friends  for  having  always  remained  un- 
married, he  replied,  it  was  because  he  had  never  met  with 
a woman  of  whom  he  could  wish  to  be  the  husband,  or  a man 
of  whom  he  could  wish  to  be  the  father.”  On  this  the  author 
who  records  the  anecdote  remarks  : This  sally  has  been  very 

much  admired  : for  my  part,  1 can  see  nothing  in  it  but  the 
effusion  of  an  .overweening  self-conceit,  which  could  not  per- 
ceive his  own  faults  3 or  the  purblindness  of  a foul,  w'hich 
could  not  discern  the  virtues  of  others.” 

c 
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The  nineteenth  attack  of  this  inalady  with 
which  Marseilles  was  afflicted,  was  in  the  years 
1649  and  1650.  It  began  in  the  month  of  June 
of  the  former  year,  and  ceased  about  the  February 
following. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Origin  of  the  plague  at  Marseilles.^Tfiis  maladij  could 
not  proceed  from  the  air  or  aliments* 

The  twentieth  and  last  attack  of  the  plague  at 
Marseilles,  and  that  of  which  we  are  about  to  give 
a particular  description,  broke  out  in  the  year 
1720.  Before  we  enter  on  its  origin,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  unhappily  introduced 
among  ns,  it  is  necessary  first  to  demonstrate,  that 
it  could  not  originate  in  any  of  those  common  and 
general  causes  to  which  contagious  diseases  are 
ordinarily  attributed.  The  sequel  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  expediency  of  this  discussion. 

We  know  of  only  two  general  causes  of  epide- 
mic or  popular  maladies,  the  air  and  aliments : 
these,  being  common  alike  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  place,  communicate  equally  to 
all,  their  good  or  bad  qualities,  and  make  nearly 
a like  impression  on  all.  The  air,  though  the 
most  simple  and  most  fluid  of  all  bodies,  yet 
easily  charges  itself  with  all  sorts  of  foreign  par- 
ticles, which  it  carries  in  its  bosom,  and  commu- 
nicates  wherever  it  penetrates.  This  is  a truth 
so  universally  received,  that  it  has  no  occasion  to 
be  supported  by  proofs. 

c 2 
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The  air  then^  pure  in  itself,  can  only  be  In- 
fected by  an  intermixture  of  foreign  particles, 
which,  according  to  their  quality,  render  it  more 
or  less  pure,  consequently  more  or  less  salutary  to 
the  human  body:  for,  who  is  at  present  to  be 
told  that  this  am,  so  necessary  to  our  existence, 
])roduces  a variety  of  changes  in  the  blood,  whe- 
ther it  [uingle  with  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
aliments,  or  whether  it  be  imbibed  by  respiration  ? 
But  the  impure  particles,  capable  of  infecting  the 
air,  can  only  incorporate  themselves  with  it  either 
by  means  of  the  vapours  and  exhalations  which 
ascend  from  the  earth,  or  from  muddy  and  stag- 
nated waters,  or  from  some  other  kind  of  corrup- 
tion, such  as  the  infection  arising  from  the  mass 
of  putrid  corpses  left  together  on  a field  of  battle,  ^ 
or  at  the  storming  of  a town.  After  the  shock  of 
an  earthquake  the  earth  is  often  seen  to  open,  and 
from  these  embrasures  mineral  and  arsenical  exha- 
lations issue  ; which,  mingling  with  the  air,  infect 
it  with  their  noxious  qualities.  In  like'manner, 
from  muddy  and  stagnant  waters  the  sun  attracts 
vapours,  Avhicf),  being  soon  ot  an  equal  weight 
with  the  air,  remain  suspended  there,  and  con- 
found themseb’cs  with  it.  But  pass  we  over  these 
causes  of  in  lection  in  the  air,  which  are  too  well 
known  to  need  dwelling  upon  them. 

Frcnn  all  such  kinds  of  infection  the  air  of 
P Jarseilies  is  wholly  exempt.  There  is  not  either 
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in  the  city  or  its  environs  any  mine  of  metal  or 
mineral  substances,  or  any  spring  of  mineral  water, 
from  which  exhalations  of  this  kind  can  arise. 
We  have  no  instance  recorded  in  history  of  its 
having  been  visited  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
nor  does  the  oldest  man  living  remember  to  have 
heard  mention  of  such  a calamity  being  ever  felt 
in  the  city"^.  An  infinite  number  of  springs  and 

If  before  the  time  when  this  narrative  was  wTitten  Mar- 
seilles was  never  visited  by  the  shock  of  an  eavthquiike,  it  has 
not  since  been  a total  stranger  to  this  awful  phienomenon  of 
nature.  In  1744  was  a very  violent  one^  which  was  felt  almost 
over  all  Provence,  and  by  which  the  towns  of  Aix,  Marseilles, 
and  Frejus  suffered  veiy  considerably.  In  the  county  of  NietJ 
six  separate  shocks  were  felt,  fourteen  villages  w^ere  laid  in 
ruins,  two  chateaux  were  swallowed  up,  and  a mountain  was 
thrown  down.  At  Manosque,  a town  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Provence,  a very  extraordinar)'  phsenomenon  took  place  : At 
three  quarters  of  a league  from  the  town,  on  the  road  to  f or- 
calquier,  a rock  suddenly  opened,  whence  flowed  in  a moment 
a torrent  of  water  so  abundant  that  the  whole  country  round, 
and  even  the  streets  of  Manosque^  were  inundated  by  it.  This 
circumstance  happening  in  a time  of  very  great  drought,  both 
surprised  and  rejoiced  the  inhabitants,  whose  whole  at-teriiion 
was  immediately  occupied  in  forming  plans  for  rendering  a 
supply  of  water  so  miraculous,  permanent  and  useful  to  the 
country.  For  this  purpose  the  municipal  council  deputed 
commissioners  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  source.  They' 
followed  the  course  of  the  torrent  for  a considerable  time, 
always  ascending  the  mountain  j hen  they  were  suddenly  sur- 
prised with  another  shock  of  an  earthquake',  and  both  the 
water  and  the  place  whence  it  issued  entirely  disappeared, 
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fountains  supply  the  city  abundantly  with  water  ; 
but  as  these  waters  are  of  the  most  pure  and 
wholesome  kinds,  and  are  constantly  running, — 
as  they  cannot  even  stagnate  in  any  part,  no  in- 
fection can  arise  from  this  cause.  Strangers  in- 
deed complain,  and  with  some  reason,  of  the 
want  of  cleanliness  in  the  streets  of  Marseilles, 
in  consequence  of  the  ordure  from  the  houses 
being  thrown  into  them.  This  complaint,  it 
must  be  owned,  is  not  unfounded  ; but  it  should 
be  added,  that  the  filth  is  scarcely  sooner  thrown 
down  than  carried  away  by  the  peasants,  eager 
for  manure,  so  necessary  for  the  fertilization  of 
their  lands*. 

These  facts  are  cited  on  the  authority  of  a work  entitled 
Essai  sur  I’Histoire  de  Provence,  published  in  1785,  and 
ascribed  to  Mons.  Bouche,  then  a counsellor  in  the  parliament 
of  Aix, 

In  1763  another  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Mar- 
seilles 5 but  it  only  caused  a general  alarm  throughout  the 
city,  it  did  no  damage.  One  of  a similar  nature  was  felt  on 
the  2d  of  February,  1803,  at  almost  midnight.  The  commo-  ^ 
tion  was  most  severe  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  where  it 
was  of  sufficient  force  to  throw  some  persons  from  their  seats  j 
but  it  did  not  occasion  any  real  damage. 

* It  will  easily  be  imagined  what  very  good  reason  strangers 
held  to  make  this  complaint,  when  it  is  observed,  that  all  the 
ordures  of  the  houses,  not  excepting  even  the  most  noxious, 
at  that  time  were  thrown  without  any  ceremony  from  the  win- 
dows 3 and  it  happened  not  unfrequently  that  the  passenger  in 
M'alking  along  the  streets  was  salu'.ed  with  one  of  ffie  vases 
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• To  convince  ourselves  that  the  air  of  Marseilles 
must  be  perfectly  pure  and  wholesome,  we  have 
only  to  consider  the  situation  of  the  town,  than 
which  scarcely,  any  thing  can  be  conceived  more 
favourable  and  happy.  It  will  pehaps  be  not  irre- 
levant to  our  subject,  or  unamusing  to  our  readers, 
if  we  devote  a few  moments  to  giving  a short  de- 
scription of  this  city.  Those  who  are  already  ac- 

that  contained  them  emptied  on  his  head.  This  abuse  sub- 
sisted till  within  about  three  years,  since  which  time  the  com- 
missary of  the  police  has  forbidden  the  practice,  under  a line 
proportioned  to  the  flagrancy  of  the  offence.  All  persons  are 
now  obliged  to  carry  their  vessels  down  in  the  evening,  and 
empty  them  into  the  kennels  j which  being  running  waters, 
they  are  immediately  carried  away  into  the  sea.  ] t had  been 
better  entirely  to  prohibit  their  being  thrown  into  the  street, 
and  to  compel  every  one  to  make  a proper  place  in  the  house 
for  their  reception.  Will  it  be  believed,  however,  that  this 
regulation  is  considered  as  a great  hardship  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  complain  heavily  of  the  trouble  occasioned  in  houses  by 
the  servants  being  obliged  to  carry  eveiy  thing  down  stairs  ? 
An  old  woman  was  one  day  haranguing  very  pathetically  on 
tliis  subject,  setting  forth  the  fatigue  she  experienced,  living 
as  she  did  in  a fourth  story,  in  being  obliged  to  go  down  stairs 
witli  her  dirty  water  j when,  in  the  midst  of  her  eloquence,  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain  began  to  fall.  “ Aite,'  she  "cried, 
vuyez-vous  done,  on  ne  pent  pas  empScher  Dieii  depleuvoir  et 
gu'est-ce  qu'il-y-a  de  pire  de  jetter  nos  ea.ux  dans  Jes  rues  — 
Aha,  look  you  there  now, — they  can’t  hinder  God  from 
“ raining ; and  what  is  there  worse  in  our  throwing  our  waters 
“ into  the  streets  ?”  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  according  to 
her,  it  is  not  God  that  se7ids  the  rain  j he  rains  himself. 
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quainted  with  it,  will  not  be  sorry  to  accompany 
us  in  retracing  it  in  their  memory  ; and  those  to 
whom  it  is  unknown,  will  be  pleased  to  acquire 
some  idea  of  a place  so  celebrated  in  all  ages,  no 
less  in  the  most  remote  antiquity  than  in  more 
modern  times. 

It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  which  runs 
from  west  to  east,  and  faces  the  south,  forming 
a spacious  amphitheatre,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
port,  a large  oval  bason,  near  a mile  in  length,  but 
not  so  much  as  half  that  in  breadth.  The  entrance 
of  this  port  is  formed  by  the  separation  of  two  hills, 
and  defended  by  two  strong  fortresses  placed 
one  on  each  hill.  The  greatest  part  of  the  city  is, 
by  means  of  this  arrangement,  exposed  to  the 
south  ; the  port  above  all,  around  which  is  a large 
quay,  enjoys  such  a delightful  southern  sun  and 
shelter  from  the  north,  that  in  the  severest  wind 
no  cold  can  be  felt  there.  The  port,  from  the  view 
of  the  galleys  and  the  numerous  vesselsofall  nations 
with  which  it  is  constantly  filled,  as  well  as  from  the 
diversity  of  the  shops  that  border  it,  and  the  variety 
of  merchandise  exposed  to  sale  in  them,  forms  a 
promenade  equally  commodious  and  agreeable. 

The  town  is  filled,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
with  innumerable  vsprings  and  fountains.  The 
waters  of  these  running  down  the  kennels  keep 
the  streets  constantly  washed,  and  carry  all  the 
filth  into  the  port.  But  although  the  port  receives. 


If  cannot  imbibe  any  bad  smell  from  these  wash- 
ings, nor  can  they  occasion  any  infections  vapours 
to  exhale  from  it ; since,  its  mouth  being  narrow, 
there  is  always  a current  which  renews  the  waters. 
Besides,  there  are  a number  of  pontoons  constantly 
employed  in  cleansing  it,  and  carrying  away  the 
mud  and  slime  into  the  open  sea. 

Behind  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stands,  a 
large  plain  extends  itself  for  more  than  two 
leagues,  which  is  bemnded  by  very  high  mountains, 
forming  again  an  amp^iitheatrc  round  the  plain, 
the  city,  and  the  port.  These  mountains,  as  well 
as  various  little  eminences  which  diversify  and 
ornament  the  territory,  abound  with  rosemary, 
thyme,  lavender,  and  other  aromatic  herbs  ; while 
the  soil,  naturally  steril  and  ungraterul,  is  become, 
by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  among  the  most 
smiling  and  fertile  on  the  globe.  An  immense 
number  of  country  houses,  to  the  amount,  as  it 
is  said,  of  eight  thousand,  and  called  by  the 
name  of  bastldes^  are  scattered  all  over  the  plain  ; 
which,  from  the  singularity  of  their  arrangement, 
and  variety  of  their  sizes  and  forms,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  beautifying  and  embellishing  it, 
and  give  the  appearance  of  a second  city=^.  The 

* They  rath’er  form  the  appearance  of  a vast  camp,  TJiey 
are  said  now,  by  some  persons,  to  amount  to  ten  thousand  ; 
others,  who  speak  with  less  moderation,  estimate  them  at  fif- 
teen thousand  3 and  those  who  speak  with  no  moderation  at 
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slopes  are  everywhere  planted  with  vines,  olives, 
and  tig-trees  : the  fruit  of  the  latter  are  of  so  ex- 
quisite a flavour,  and  so  celebrated,  that  they  are 
called  fur  distinction  the  Jigs  of  Marseilles  \ and 
the  wines  are  so  delicious,  that  Martial  gave  them 
the  appellation  foaming  wines.  The  rest  of  this 
])lain  is  laid  out  in  gardens  filled  with  fruit-trees 
oi  various  kinds  ; it  is  watered  by  a number  of  rivu- 
lets, and  one  river  pretty  considerable,  called  the 
Huveanne.  All  these,  after  embellishing  the  coun- 
try and  fertilizing  the  lands,  empty  themselves  into 
-the  sea. 

With  such  natural  advantages,  to  which  may 
be  added,  above  all,  the  genial  mildness  of  thecli- 
mate,  Marseilles  may  safely  be  pronounced  one  of 
the  most  desirable  places  of  abode  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  is  accordingly  very  rare  indeed 
that  epidemic  diseases  prevail  there.  I have  never 
witnessed  any,  except  that  which  followed  the 
severe  winter  of  1709,  and  which  arose  from  the 
general  derangement  in  the  elements,  occasioned 
bv  so  extraordinary  a season  ; a disease  which 
was  common  to  all  parts  of  France.  The  j)hysi- 
cians  indeed  assert,  that  the  ordinary  maladies 
which  in  other  towns  follow  the  revolutions  of 
the  seasons  are  scarcely  ever  felt  here,  or  at  most 

,aJI,  extend  them  to  thirty  thousand.  I believe  ten  thousand  to 
be  about  the  trutli ; and  this  is  a prodigious  number  for  the 
size  of  the  territory. 
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that  a very  small  number  are  affected  by 
them. 

Whence  then  could  arise  that  infection  in  the 
air  which  it  has  been  pretended  occasioned  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  we  have  just  experienced  ? 
Will  it  be  said  that  it  was  brought  from  some  distant 
country  by  a fatal  wind  ? But  let  the  advocates 
for  such  a system  first  prove  that  the  contagious 
miasmata  are  sufficiently  consolidated  together^  not 
to  be  dispersed  and  dissipated  by  so  long  a voyage. 

Still  less  could  this  infection  arise  from  other 
causes,  to  which  some  have  been  eager  to  impute 
them,  but  which  had  no  real  existence,  either  in 
the  city  or  its  neighbourhood.  No  derangement 
had  taken  place  in  the  seasons,  either  in  this  or 
the  preceding  years.  The  winds,  the  rains,  the 
heat,  and  the  cold,  had  all  followed  their  usual 
course  ; no  malady  of  any  kind  had  appeared 
among  us ; no  malignant  fever  or  small-pox,  which 
showed  an  epidemic  tendency  in  the  constitu- 
tion ; — no  comet,  no  meteor,  fatal  presages  of 
an  approaching  calamity,  had  given  cause  to  fear 
that  we  have  experienced.  What  then  could  have 
rendered  the  air  so  impure,  as  to  produce  .the 
terrible  malady  which  it  has  been  accused  of  having 
occasioned  ? 

I 

Bad  food  is  considered  as  another  cause  from 
which  epidemic,  diseases  proceed.  But  as  little 
can  wc  seek  in  this  the  origin  of  our  late  affliction* 
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Rarely  have  we  known  a year  more  abundant  in 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  when  they  were  of  a su- 
perior quality.  Some  perhaps  may  ascribe  the  ca- 
lamity to  the  superabundance  of  fruit,  which  is  the 
sort  of  food,  of  all  others,  the  most  liable  to  corrup- 
tion, and  which  forms  a considerable  part  of  the 
nourishment  of  the  poor.  This,  at  first  sight,  wears 
some  face  of  plausibility;  and  the  rather,  since  many 
of  those  first  attacked  by  the  disease  voided  a num- 
ber of  worms.  But  where  have  we  an  instance  of 
the  maladies  arfsing  from  eating  a too  great  quan- 
tity of  fruit  extending  themselves  with  such  vio- 
lence,  becoming  epidemic,  or  producing  such 
fatal  effect s ? 

From  all  that  has  been  observed  it  results,  that 
the  late  contagion  which  desolated  Marseilles  can- 
not be  imputed  to  any  of 'the  general  causes  of 
common  epidemics  diseases.  It  could  only  then 
have  been  brought  either  by  persons,  or  merchan- 
dise infected  with  it.  The  facts  we  are  going  to 
relate  will,  we  trust,  sufficiently  develop  its  ori- 
gin, and  save  us  the  trouble  of  bringing  any  argu- 
ments to  prove  it.  This  is  the  rather  to  be  de- 
sired, as  facts,  public  and  well  established,  are 
a species  of  proof  much  more  substantial  and  for- 
-cible,  than  any  which  result  from  even  the  most 
solid  and  best  combined  reasonings. 


CHAP.  III. 


Beginning  of  the  plague  in  the  injirmarij* 


Marseilles  is,  by  its  situation,  the  most  con- 
venlent  town  In  all  France  for  the  commerce  of  the 
Levant,  and.  the  genius  and  Industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants support  well  the  advantages  of  their  situation. 
It  was  to  favour  this  commerce  that  it  was  first  esta- 
blished as  a free  port,  by  an  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  customs  being  granted  to  all  merchan- 
dise that  entered  it.  But  since  the  countries  of  the 
Levant  are  frequently  desolated  by  the  plague,  and 
that  there  is  always  danger  of  the  commodities 
which  come  from  those  parts  being  infected  with^ 
this  malady,  an  infirmary  or  lazaretto  has  been 
erected  without  the  city,  where  ships  coming 
from  the  Levant  and  other  suspected  parts  are 
obliged  to  land  their  cargoes.  All  the  different 
sorts  of  merchandise  are  here  unpacked,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air  till  they  are  purified  from  any 
danger  of  infection.  The  crews  are  also  detained 
there  in  quarantine,  while  the  vessels  themselves 
are  commonly  sent  for  purification  to  Jarre, ‘a 
small  island  at  a little  distance  from  Marseilles. 

This  infirmary  forms  a large  enclosure,  where 
are  barracks  to  lodge  the  common  class  of  people, 
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^iih  apartments  for  the  officers  of  the  ships,  and 
for  passengers  of  distinction.  There  are  also  large 
warehouses  for  the  merchandise,  with  proper  offi- 
cers appointed  to  inspect  the  purification  of  them, 
. to  preserve  good  order  in  the  place,  and  to  super- 
intend tne  observance  of  ev^ery  regulation  esta- 
blished for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health 
and  Stifety,  T^hc  echevins  * of  the  city  appoint 

e shall  find  these  magistrates,  through  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  called  indiscriminately  by  the  title  of  consuls  and 
echevins  j but  they  ought  to  be  called  exclusively  by  the  latter 
title.  The  consular  government  at  Marseilles  was  abolished  by 
Jvouis  the  Fouiteenth,  in  the  year  1000,  on  account  of  the 
tuibulence  of  the  Marseillais,  and  their  perpetual  quarrels  in 
the  election  of  their  magistrates,  and  echevins  were  substi- 
tuted in  the^place  of  the  consuls.  These  quarrels  had  long 
subsisted  j till  at  length,  in  this  year,  they  rose  to  such  a 
height,  that,  in  the  latter  end  of  January,  the  king  sent  the 
duke  de  Vendome  to  Marseilles,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
men,  to  lestore  order  in  the  place.  The  duke  on  his  arrival 
stripped  the  consuls  of  their  chaperons  * j which  was  the  signal 
of  depriving  them  of  Jheir  offices.  The  chaperons  were  sent 
to  Aix,  whence  they  were  never  brought  back. 

The  duke,  having  taken  the  command  of  the  city  in  the 
name  of  his  majesty,  caused  the  royal  gate  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  a large  breach  to  be  made  in  the  walls,  to  the  infinite  asto- 
nishment of  the  Marseillais.  In  the  beginning  of  March 
following,  the  king  resolving  finally  to  put  an  end  to  the  quar- 
rels which  had  so  long  divided  the  city,  and  to  establish  sun- 
dry regulations  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  them  in  future, 

* The  chaperon  was  a piece  of  ermine  worn  by  the  consuls  over  the 
left  shoulder. 
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every  year  sixteen  intenclants  of  health,  who  are 
chosen  from  among  the  principal  merchants  of  the 

came  himself  to  Marseilles.  But,  to  punish  and  humble  the 
factious  Marseillais,  he  would  not  enter  by  the  gates  in  form, 
as  a sovereign  coming  to  make  a visit  of  affection  to  his  faithful 
subjects,  ^but  made  his  entry  by  tlie  breach  above  mentioned, 
accompanied  by  Anne  of  Austria,  his  mother,  Philip  duke  of 
Anjou,  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Conti,  cardinal  Mazarin, 
tlie  pope’s  nuncio,  &c.  kc. 

Besides  the  abolishing  the  consular  government,  and  esta- 
blishing the  echevinage  in  its  place,  one  of  the  new  regula- 
tions now  made  was,  that  all  persons  noble  by  birth  should  be 
excluded  from  this  new  magistracy  j and  that  the  echevins 
should  always  be  chosen  from  among  the  merchants  roturiers*. 
Tills  gave  occasion  to  a great  contest  near  a centuiy  after,  in 
the  year  1758,  between  the  gentlemen  merchants  and  the 
merchants  roturiers,  on  an  application  being  made  to  govern- 
ment by  the  former,  to  be  re-established  in  a participation  of 
the  magistracy.  A number  of  memorials  were  published  on 
this  occasion  on  both  sides  ; but  no  decision  was  ever  made, 
and  the  matter  rested  as  before.  A very  singular  circum- 
stance in  this  controversy  was,  that  the  last  memorial  was 
written  in  tlie  French  language  by  a Chinese  mandarin,  who 
was  travelling  incognito  about  Europe,  and  happened  to  be 
then  at  Marseilles.  If  the  periods  be  not  turned  witli  all  the 

* It  IS  to  be  observed,  that  a great  diiTerence  subsisted  in  France  be- 
tween the  haute  noblesse  and  the  nobles  of  the  inferior  class.  ’J'he  latter 
corresponded  to  the  rank  of  gentleman  in  England ; and  it  was  not 
considered  as  absolutely  Impossible  for  persons  of  this  class  to  engage  in 
commerce, — a thing  which  could  never  be  admitted  among  the  haute 
noblesse.  It  was  the  merchants  who  were  of  gentlemen’s  families  that 
were  excluded  from  the  echevinage  by  the  new  regulation.  The  rofit- 
•Tiers  are  the  whole  class  not  belonging  to  gentlemen’s  families,  or,  in 
ether  words,  the  tiers  Hat. 


city,  and  who  regulate  the  time  of  quaraatine^  and 
the  entries  of  the  merchandise  j who  are,  in  shorty 

elegance  of  which  the  language  is  capable,  it  is  at  least  very 
correctly  written,  and  in  an  easy  and  flowing  style. 

He  begins  with  saying  : — It  will,  no  doubt,  appear  sur- 
prising that  a foreigner,  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth,  of  a nation  regarded  by  many  persons  as 
perfectly  barbarous,  should  conceive  the  design  of  writing  in  a 
language  with  which  he  has  only  become  acquainted  since  his 
resideiice  in  the  country  where  it  is  the  mother-tongue.  But 
in  the  astonishment  it  will  excite  is  to  be  found  the  motive  of 
the  enterprise.  The  esteem  and  respect  in  which  the  Chinese 
the  best  instructed  hold  the  French  nation,  and  in  which  1 
have  always  held  it  myself,  having  been  the  original  cause  of 
my  quitting  my  own  country,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
most  celebrated  portion  of  the  earth, — celebrated  in  particular 
for  the  progress  her  sons  have  made  in  the  sciences, — I 
v/as  determined  to  study  and  make  myself  fully  acquainted 
with  the  French  tongue,  ^as  the  language  of  the  people  who 
play  the  principal  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 

, It  appeared  to  me,  then,  that  I could  not  leave  a more 
appropriate  monument  of  my  gratitude  for  the  advantages  I 
have  received  from  my  abode  in  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  ve- 
neration in  which  I hold  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  than  a 
work  written  in  their  language.  The  progress  which  the 
English  and  Germans  have  made  in  acquiring  that  language 
has  warmly  excited  my  emulation  } and  the  contest,  of  which 
J have  been  a witness,  between  the  two  principal  orders  of 
citizens  at  Marseilles,  seems  to  afford  me  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity at  once  of  -testifying  my  gratitude  to  the  nation  at  large, 
and  the  peculiar  interest  I take  in  whatever  concerns  this 
city.” 

Such  are  the  motives  which  he  professes  induce  him  to 
write.  Flis  reasonings  on  the  pretensions  of  the  different  par- 
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the  directors  of  the  infirmary.  It  ‘is  in  this  place 
that  the  plague  first  broke  out  in  the  manner  we 
are  about  to  relate 

ties  are  plain  and  sensible  j and  he  concludes  with  giving  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  claim  of  the  gentlemen  merchants  was 
just.  All  his  reflections  evince  a sound  understanding  and  an 
excellent  heart. 

Another  application  made  by  the  gentlemen  merchants  in 
1/66,  to  be  restored  to  their  antient  privileges,  was  more  suc- 
cessful 3 and  the  magistracy  was  once  more  opened  to  them. 

* From  one  of  the  various  memorials  written  in  the  contro- 
versy between  the  gentlemen  and  the  citizens  on  the  subject  of 
the  echevinage,  it  appears  that,  before  the  time  of  which  this 
narrative  treats,  the  infirmary  or  lazaretto  was  inclosed  only 
with  a single  wall,  over  which  it  was  no  uncommon  practice 
for  persons  shut  up  in  quarantine  to  tlirow  packets  of  linen 
and  other  goods  for  their  friends  in  the  town,  which  very  pos- 
sibly were  not  sufliciently  purified,  and  endangered  the  carrying 
the  infection  into  the  city.  After  the  cessation  of  the  plague 
ot  1720,  a second  wall  was  added  at  some  distance  from  the 
first,  so  that  since  that  time  this  practice  has  become  impos- 
sible. At  present  nothing  can  be  better  regulated  than  the  la- 
zaretto, nor  can  greater  precautions  be  taken  for  the  prevenfion 
of  all  communication  between  the  persons  within,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city.  The  good  effects  of  this  attention  have 
been  felt  very  sensibly.  Since  that  time  the  city  has  never 
been  visited  with  this  dreadful  calamity.  The  situation  of  the 
lazaretto  is  singularly  happy  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  de- 
stined. 'it  stands  upon  a high  rock  on  the  sea-shore,  without 
the  town,  and  surrounds  a small  port,  where  the  crews  and 
cargoes  of  the  vessels  are  landed  without  their  approaching  the 
town.  Thus  it  not  only  enjoys  the  advantage  of  an  air  most 
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Scarcely  bad  a rumour  arrived  at  Marseilles  that 
the  plague  raged  in  the  Levant,  when  captain  Cha- 
taud  arrived  from  thence  with  a vessel  richly  laden 
on  the  account  of  many  of  our  most  capital  mer- 
chants. She  had  parted  from  Seyde,  a town  in 
Syria^^,  on  the  31st  of  January  1720,  and  arrived 
at  Marseilles  the  25th  of  May  following,  with  a 
certificate  that  at  her  departure  from  Seyde  there 
was  no  suspicion  of  any  contagious  'disease  being 
in  the  town.  It  was  however  afterwards  discovered, 
that  not  many  days  subsequent  to  her  departure 
the  plague  began  to  manifest  itself  at  Seyde,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  when  once  this  disease  ap- 
pears openly  in  any  place, -the  germ  of  the  malady 
has  already  been  lurking  there  some  time. 

From  Seyde  captain  Chataud  proceeded  to  Tri- 
poli, where  be  was  obliged  to  stop  and  repair  the 
ipasts  of  his  vessel.  This  latter  place  not  being 
far  from  Seyde,  there  is  very  frequent  communica- 
tion between  the  two  towns,  which,  spite  of  the 
clanger  of  contagion,  is  always  permitted  and  al- 
W'ays  remains  perfectly  free.  At  Tripoli  the  cap- 
tain took  in  a quantity  of  fresh  merchandise  of 
various  kinds ; and  he  was  also  compelled  to  re- 

purCj  but,  from  having  all  things  landed  witliin  its  own  bosom, 
it  is  secured  from  the  dangers  that  might  arise,  supposing  they 
were  to  be  transported  to  any  distance  from  the  shore. 

^ Tlicanticnt  Sidon. 
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celve  on  board,  as  passengers,  some  Turks,  who 
were  to  be  landed  at  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  Still  he 
had  certificates  of  health  from  both  the  last-named 
places.  One  of  the  Turks  fell  sick  on  the  pas- 
sage, and  died  in  a very  few  days.  Two  sailors 
w'ere  ordered  to  heave  the  corpse  overboard  ; 
but  scarcely  had  they  touched  the  body  for  this 
purpose  than  the  master  of  the  ship  called  them 
away,  and  ordered  that  the  service  should  be  per- 
formed by  the  comrades  of  the  deceased.  The 
body  was  accordingly  thrown  into  the  sea  by  the 
remaining  Turks,  with  the  cords  about  it  which 
had  served  to  take  it  up. 

Not  many  days  after,  the  two  sailors  who  had 
touched  the  body  fell  sick,  and  died  after  a very 
short  illness;  and  in  a few  days  more  two  others 
of  the  crew,  one  of  whom  was  the  surgeon  of  the 
ship,  were  attacked  with  the  same  symptoms  as 
the  sailors,  and  died  also  very  suddenly.  These 
repeated  deaths  so  alarmed  the  captain,  that  he 
thought  it  expedient,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage,  to  keep  himself  apa.’jt  from  the  crew  in 
the  poop  of  the  vessel,  whence  he  issued  out  his 
orders.  Three  other  sailors  falling  sick,  the  cap- 
tain put  them  on  shore  at  Leghorn,  where  they 
died  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former.  From 
this  place  he  brought  a certificate,  signed  by  the 
physician  and  surgeon  of  the  infirmary  where  the 
nien  died,  that  their  malady  was*a  malignant  and 
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pestilential  fever.  On  arriving  at  Marseilles  this 
certificate  was  remitted  by  him  to  the  intendants 
of  health,  with  a declaration  on  his  part  that  four 
other  of  his  crew  had  died,  on  the  passage,  of  the 
same  malady. 

Notwithstanding  this  open  and  explicit  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  captain,  he  was  directed  to 
land  his  cargo  at  the  lazaretto,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  of  sending  vessels  suspected  of 
having  the  plague  on  board,  and  who  had  lost  a 
part  of  the  crew  on  tne  passage,  to  the  Island  of 
Jarre*.  Surely  there  never  was  an  occasion  w'hen 
such  a precaution  was  more  necessary  than  in  the 
instance  of  a ship  arriving  who  had  lost  seven  of 
her  crew,  and  who  had  a certificate  on  board  that 
they  died  of  a pestilential  disease. 

Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  another 
sailor  died.  His  body  was  carried  to  the  laza- 
retto, and  examined  by  Mons.  Guicrard,  the  sur- 
geon in  ordinary,  who  declared  that  there  was  no 
symptom  of  the  plague  about  it.  This  surgeon, 
who  had  a high  reputation,  and  certainly  much 
experience  in  the  malady,  ap])cars  however  to  have 

* At  present  the  vessels  commence  their  quarantine  at  an- 
other island,  called  Pomegues,  nearer  to  Marseilles  than  Jarre, 
and  finish  it  in  a part  of  the  port  of  Marseilles  itself,  destined 
solely  to  this  purpose,  and  strictly  guarded,  so  that  these  ves- 
sels cannot  have  any  communication  with  the  shore,  or  with 
the  other  vessels  in  the  port. 
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formed  his  judgment  only  on  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  body,  which  very  possibly  might  be 
free  from  any  of  those  tumours  commonly  at- 
tendant on  the  plague,  and  which  became  after- 
wards so  universal.  The  debarkation  of  the  cargo 
was  consequently  continued  ; and  the  intendants 
of  health  appointed  a quarantine  of  forty  days,  to 
begin  from  the  day  on  which  the  last  bale  was 
landed. 

Three  other  ships  arrived  from  the  Levant  on 
the  3 ist  of  May,  and  a fourth  on  the  12th  of 
June,  all  bearing  brevets  that  there  was  a suspi- 
cion of  the  plague  at  the  respective  places  whence 
they  departed.  This  did  not  prevent  their  being 
treated  with  the  same  lenity  as  the  vessel  of  cap- 
tain Chataud  ; — their  cargoes  were  all  landed  at 
the  lazaretto. 

The  sickness  and  mortality,  however,  continued 
on  board  the  vessel  of  the  latter.  On  the  12th  of 
June  the  guardian  f died  ; and  on  the  23d  one  of 
the  boys  belonging  to  the  ship  fell  sick,  together 
with  two  of  the  porters  employed  in  unpacking 
the  bales  of  merchandise.  These  all  died  in  three 
days.  At  the  same  time  also  died  a porter  em- 
ployed about  the  merchandise  brought  in  one  of 
the  ships  which  had  arrived  subsequent  to^  that  of 

* It  was  rather  treating  them  with  levity  than  lenity.  ' 

t This  is  an  officer  put  on  board  every  ship  to  guard  It 
during  the  time  of  its  quarantine. 
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captain  Chataud.  Still  the  surgeon  of  the  infir- 
mary persisted  in  asserting  that  their  death  was 
not  occasioned  by  any  pestilential  disease.  Whe- 
ther this  proceeded  from  ignorance  or  obstinacy 
cannot  now  be  decided.  From  whatever  cause  it 
proceeded,  he  paid  severely  the  forfeit  of  his  fault 
in  his  own  death  and  that  of  his  whole  family, 
frorn  the  dreadful  calamity  which  it  was  perhaps 
in  his  power  to  have  prevented. 

So  many  sudden  deaths  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  intendants  of  health, 
who  now  sent  all  these  vessels  to  the  Island  of 
Jarre,  there  to  recommence  their  quarantine.  At 
the  same  time  the  porters  employed  about  the 
merchandise  were  shut  up  in  the  warehouses  with 
the  goods,  and  all  communication  between  them 
and  the  other  persons  in  the  lazaretto  was  prohi- 
bited. 

On  the  5th  of  July  two  of  these  porters  were 
seized  with  the  same  malady  which  had  carried  off 
the  others,  accompanied  with  tumours  under  the 
arms.  But  in  vain  did  this  dreadful  malady  thus 
manifest  itself  by  the  most  palpable  of  all  .sym- 
ptoms ; still  the  surgeon  persisted  in  his  assertion, 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a common  malig- 
nant fever.  A third  was  seized  soon  after  in  the 
same  way',  with  the  addition  of  a bubo  on  the 
outside  of  the  thigh.  An  infeetion  so  decided 
gave  very  serious  alarm  to  the  intendants  of 
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health  ; and  beginning  to  distrust  the  skill  of  their 
surgeon,  they  resolved  to  take  other  opinions. 

Accordingly  the  niaster-siirgeon  of  the  hospital 
belonging  to  the  galleys,  with  another  surgeon 
who  had  made  many  voyages  to  the  Levant,  both 
persons  of  high  reputation  in  their  profession,  w^ere 
desired  to  attend  at  the  infirmary  for  the  examina- 
tion of  these  three  men.  They  attended  ac- 
cordingly, accompanied  by  IVTons.  Guierard,  and 
immediately  declared  them  infected  with  the 
plague.  This  examination  was  made  on  the  8th 
of  July;  and  the  death  of  the  men  on  the  mor- 
row sufEciently  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  opi- 
nion delivered  by  the  surgeons.  The  following 
was  the  report  made  by  these  gentlemen  on  this 
occasion  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  sworn  master-sur- 
geons of  this  city,  certify: — That,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Messrs,  the  intendants  of  health,  we  at- 
tended at  the  infirmary  on  the  8th  of  this  present 
Jniy>  to  visit  three  men  recently  fallen  sick  of  a 
violent  malady  ; — that  having  taken  very  parti- 
cular information  from  the  surgeon  of  the  said  in- 
firmary, respecting  the  manner  of  their  seizure, 
we  learn  that,  about  a fortnight  since,  three  por- 
ters having  opened  and  turned  some  bales  of  cot- 
ton, the  said  porters  were  immedrately  seized  with 
a low  fever,  having  a very  faint  pulse,  accompa- 
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iiied  with  violent  sickness  and  head-ache,  and 
that  they  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  this  attack, 
without  any  external  symptom  of  disease; — that 
three  other  porters  having  turned  the  same  bales 
of  cotton,  and  opened  them  in  another  part,  like- 
wise fell  sick  with  symptoms  much  more  alarm- 
ing ; — that  we,  the  said  surgeons,  being  conducted 
by  the  surgeon  of  the  infirmary  to  these  latter, 
and  having  desired  tlie  surgeon’s  assistant  to  un- 
cover the  bodies  of  the  sufferers,  they  appeared 
to  us  all  to  have  tumours  in  the  groin,  which  the 
said  assistant  touched  in  our  presence,  declaring 
that  they  were  of  the  bigness  of  a hen  ’s  egg.  It 
appeared  to  us,  moreover,  that  one  of  the  diseased 
had  a pustule  on  the  thigh  which  discharged  ; — 
and  having  informed  ourselves  of  the  other  sym- 
ptoms, the  said  assistant  assured  us  that  the  patients 
had  a very  weak  pulse,  with  very  little  fever,  the 
eyes  sunk  in  the  head,  the  tongue  dry  and  loaded, 
with  a constant  pain  in  the  head.  From  all  this 
we  are  led  to  judge  that  these  patients  are  infected 
with  a pestilential  fever.  In  witness  whereof  we 
have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  this  8th  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1720. 

‘‘  Croizee,  surgeon-major  to  the  hospital 
of  the  galleys ; 

Bouzon,  sworn  master-surgeon.” 

o * 

A report  so  decisive  and  clear,  and  so  well  jus- 
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tified  by  the  event,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  to  the 
utmost  the  vigilance  of  the  intendant^^  of  health. 
The  infected  merchandise  was  immediately  sent 
away  to  the  Island  of  Jarre,  where,  in  the  sequel, 
it  was  burned,  together  with  the  vessel,  by  order 
of  the  court.  Some  days  after  the  priest,  who 
bad  administered  the  last  sacraments  to  the  sick, 
died  of  the  same  disease. 

* 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  on  board  the 
other  ships,  which  arrived  after  captain  Chataud’s, 
no  person  died,  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of 
sickness  either  during  the  voyage,  or  in  the  lime 
of  performing  quarantine.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  that  a porter,  em- 
ployed about  some  of  the  merchandise  brought  in 
one  of  these  vessels,  died  ; but  he  had  also  been 
employed  about  the  merchandise  of  captain  Cha- 
taud’s vessel,  and  had  even  been  compelled  to 
inter  one  of  the  men  who  had  died.  Of  this  the 
clerk  belonging  to  the  merchandise  of  the  other 
ship  complained  very  heavily  at  the  moment,  al- 
leging  that  if  this  man  should  die  it  would  bring 
suspicion  upon  his  cargo,  and  be  the  means  of 
prolonging  the  quarantine  of  his  vessel. 

Notwithstanding  so  much  just  cause  of  alarm, 
the  passengers  who  came  in  all  these  ships,  even 
in  that  of  captain  Chataud,  were  permitted  to  quit 
the  infirmary,  and  take  up  their  quarters  in  the 
town,  after  performing  only  the  ordinary  quaran- 
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tine  of  passengers,  which  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
days.  They  were  even  permitted  to  take  with 
them  their  clothes,  and  little  private  packets  of 
merchandise,  with  no  other  precaution  than  to 
fumigate  them  somewhat  more  than  usual.  Those 
who  could  permit  the  passengers  to  quit  the  infir- 
mary under  circumstances  so  alarming,  after  so 
short  a quarantine,  and  with  so  little  precaution, 
must  have  had  a very  enlarged  faith  in  the  power 
of  fumigation.  Was  it  possible  for  this  alone  to 
destroy  a venom  so  subtle,  imbibed  by  the  body, 
or  to  correct  the  noxious  qualities  of  infected 
clothes  and  merchandise,  which  had  not  been  ex- 
posed a sufficient  length  of  time  to  the  air  ? 

Hitherto  all  that  had  passed  was  in  secret,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  infirmary  : but  a report  so  de- 
cisive, and  from  such  good  authority  as  that  of  the 
surgeons,  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  further 
concealment  of  the  menaced  calamity.  Advice 
of  what  had  passed  was  in  consequence  remitted 
to  the  court,  and  to  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  province.  It  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  pene- 
trate any  further.  Such  was  the  commencement 
of  the  plague  at  the  lazaretto : — we  proceed  now 
to  detail  its  consequences,  and  the  progress  it 
made  into  the  city. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Beginning  of  the  plague  in  the  cUy. 

W PULE  the  utmost  efforts  that  prudence  could 
suggest  were  employed  to  stop  the  progress  of  this 
calamity,  by  removing  the  infected  merchandise 
from  the  infirmary,  and  using  various  methods  of 
purification  to  destroy  any  smothering  embers  of 
contagion  which  might  have  been  left  by  those 
who  had  died — while  every  avenue  to  this  place 
was  strictly  guarded,  and  all  intercourse  between 
that  and  the  city  was  absolutely  forbidden  to  all 
ranks  and  degrees  of  persons — and  while,  by  these 
precautions,  wise,  though  tardy,  every  one  believed 
himself  in  security  — while  thus  lulled  asleep,  the 
poison  already  began  to  circulate,  and  to  insinuate 
itself  in  various  parts. 

A woman  in  the  Rue  de  Belle  Table  fell  sick 
on  the  2oth  of  June  with  a carbuncle  on  the  lip  : 
the  surgeon  of  the  hospital  of  La  Misericorchy  who 
attended  her,  advertised  the  magistrates  of  this 
circumstaiicej  who  sent  the  surgeon  of  the  infirmary 
to  her  assistance.  This  latter  showed  no  more 
skill  in  the  city  than  he  had  shown  in  the  laza- 
retto, and  pronounced  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
common  carbuncle.  The  28th,  a tavlor  fell  sick, 
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ami,  with  his  whole  family,  died  in  a few  days ; 
but  this  was  regarded  only  as  a common  malig- 
nant fever.  On  the  first  of  July  a man  in  the 
Rue  de  I’Escale  was  attacked  with  a similar  ma- 
lady, with  the  addition  of  a carbuncle  upon  the 
nose ; and  he  was  followed  by  another  in  the 
same  street,  who  threw  out  a number  of  tumours. 
In  a short  time  after,  scarcely  a house  in  this  street 
was  free  from  disease,  the  evil  spreading  gradually 
from  house  to  house  on  each  side  of  that  where  it 
had  first  begun. 

Thus,  scarcely  w^as  the  apprehension  of  the 
})lague  from  the  infirmary  somewhat  calmed, 
when  the  alarm  of  its  spreading  in  the  city  began 
to  trouble  the  false  repose  into  which  the  inha- 
bitants were  lulled.  Messrs.  Peysonnel,  father 
and  son,  physicians,  on  the  9th  of  July  gave  ad- 
vice to  the  echevins,  of  a boy  of  twelve  years  of 
age  in  the  Place  de  Linche,  which  is  far  removed 
from  the  Rue  de  I’Escale,  being  beyond  all  doubt 
attacked  by  the  plague.  On  this  information,  the 
echevins  placed  a guard  at  the  door  of  the  house. 
The  boy  died  the  next  day,  and  his  sister  fell  sick: 
the  whole  family  were  in  consequence  removed  by 
night  to  the  infirmary,  and  the  door  of  the  house 
was  walled  up.  Not  one  of  these  unfortunate 

persons  escaped,  they  all  fell  victims  to  the  ma- 
/ 

lady. 

Many  different  aceounts  were  circulated  of  the 
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manner  in  which  this  lad  was  supposed  to  hav'c 
brought  the  infection  from  the  inlirmary  into  the 
town  ; but,  when  they  were  followed  up,  nothing 
satisfactory  could  be  discovered.  His  sister,  who 
was  attacked  after  him,  followed  the  trade  of  a 
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mantua-maker  ; and  it  was  conjectured  by  some 
persons,  that  in  the  course  of  her  work  she  might 
have  had  things  given  her  to  make  up,  of  mate- 
rials which  came  from  the  infected  ship,  and  that 
the  malady  might  thus  have  been  brought  into  the 
house.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  it  was 
the  brother  who  first  brought  the  infection,  since 
it  .will  be  seen,  in  the  sequel,  that  the  children 
were  always  the  most  liable  to  take  it. 

This  alarm  was  soon  followed  by  another.  On  the 
morrow  of  the  death  of  this  lad,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
I ith  of  July,  one  of  the  passengers  on  board  captain 
Chataud’s  ship,  by  name  Boyal,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  quit  the  infirmary,  fell  sick.  The  sur- 
geon who  attended  him  found  a bubo  under  the 
arm  ; this  was  immediately  communicated  to  the 
echevins,  and  a guard  was  placed  on  the  house. 
7'he  man  died  the  same  day,  and  in  the  night 
the  body  was  carried  to  the  infirmary,  where  it  was 
interred  by  the  porters  who  were  confined  there. 
Every  person  belonging  to  the  house  w^as  also 
conveyed  to  the  infirmary;  the  house  was  shut  up, 
and  some  days  of  quarantine  ordered  to  all  who 
had  frequented  it.  , It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
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this  man  had  taken  the  infection  in  his  own  per- 
son in  the  ship,  or  in  the  infirmary — or  whether  it 
might  not  have  proceeded  from  some  articles  of 
merchandise  he  had  brought  with  him.  All  that 
can  be  said  for  certain  is,  that  had  he  been  de- 
tained longer  in  quarantine,  time  would  have  been 
given  for  the  malady  to  declare  itself. 

After  these,  no  other  instance  of  the  malady 
appeared  for  some  time  ; the  minds  of  the  inha- 
bitants began  to  be  somewhat  tranquillized  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  magistrates  felicitated  them- 
selves on  the  happy  success  of  the  precautions 
taken  to  stifle  such  a calamity  in  its  birth.  Al- 
ready the  public,  prone  to  delude  themselves,  and 
easy  to  believe  what  they  wish  to  be  true,  attri- 
buted the  malady  of  these  persons  to  any  thing 
rather  than  to  the  plague,  and  began  even  to  joke 
upon  their  own  alarms.  But  the  subtle  destroyer, 
mocking  alike  the  precautions  of  the  wise  and 
the  jokes  of  the  incredulous,  was  secretly  insinuat- 
ing itself  far  and  wide  ; and  from  the  Rue  de 
FEscale,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  began 
to  spread  into  other  parts  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  Place  des  Precheurs,  the  son  of  a salesman 
was  attacked  and  died,  and  his  death  was  followed 
soon  after  by  the  fall  of  the  whole  family.  In  the 
Rue  de  I’Oratoire  a mantua-maker  fell  sick ; she 
recovered,  but  all  the  rest  of  her  family  perished. 
The  great  theatre  of  the  malady  was,  howevc*. 
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still  In  the  Rue  de  PEscale,  where  Mens.  Sicard^ 
physician  to  the  hospital  of  La  Miserlcorde,  at- 
tended. He  found  most  of  the  diseased  attacked 
with  the  same  symptoms,  some  with  carbuncles, 
others  with  bubos.  On  the  morrow  he  found  the 
'diseased  of  the  former  day  dead  ; and  those  who 
appeared  in  health  the  former  day,  diseased.  No 
doubt  could  now  be  entertained  respecting  this 
malady;  and  on  the  i8th  of  July  he  gave  infor- 
mation to  the  echevinsof  what  he  had  witnessed. 

This  new  declaration,  made  by  a physician  who 
daily  visited  the  sick,  joined  to  the  testimonies 
which  had  preceded  it,  ought,  doubtless,  to  have 
excited  the  same  zeal  and  attention  in  the  magis- 
trates, as  they  had  shown  in  the  former  instances 
with  such  good  effect  : but,  by  what  fatality  it  is 
difficult  to  decide,  they  only  answered  calml}*, 
that  they  would  send  Mons.  Bouzon,  the  surgeon, 
to  examine  the  patients.  Such  an  answer  was  not 
very  encouraging  to  the  zeal  and  attention  of  the 
other  physicians,  who  had  hitherto  been  so  active 
in  this  affair.  Mons.  Bouzon  visited  the  patients 
on  the  19th,  and  said  they  had  only  worm-fevers. 
Without  seeking  to  penetrate  the  reasons  which 
might  actuate  this  surgeon  to  disguise  the  truth, 
we  would  rather  suppose  that  he  really  did  not 
recognise  the  malady— -it  would  have  been  indeed 
difficult  to  recognise  it,  since  we  are  informed 
that  he  never  touched  the  patients,  only  talked 
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with  thciii  at  a distance*.  This  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, as,  in  the  first  instance,  when  he  was  called 
in  to  give  his  opinion  at  the  infirmary,  he  observed 
a conduct  directly  the  reverse. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  on  his  authority  the  public 
mind  was  again  tranquillized — the  sick,  aban- 
doned to  their  fate,  received  the  sacraments  as 
usual,  were  buried  after  the  usual  manner,  and 
the  communication  between  this  street  and  the 
rest  of  the  town  was  left  free  as  before.  Mons. 
Sicard  continued  to  visit  the  sick,  and  found  everv 
day  fresh  instances  of  the  malady  in  the  same 
quarter ; but  he  no  longer  communicated  his 
alarms,  to  avoid  exposing  himself  to  the  same 
slight  as  he  had  before  received.  Thus  the  con- 
tagion insensibly  spread  itself,  till  at  length  the 
consternation  became  very  serious,  by  the  death 
of  fourteen  persons  in  one  day,  and  the  illness  of 
a much  greater  number.  This  was  on  the  23d  of 

July. 

* The  conduct  of  this  surgeon,  in  only  talking  with  the  pa- 
tients at  a distance,  appears  extremely  equiv^ocal,  and  to  carry 
with  it  its  own  condemnation.  No  possible  reason  could  subsist 
for  his  not  touching  the  sick,  supposing  him  convinced  they 
had  only  worm-fevers  j whereas,  it  is  a commonly  received 
opinion,  among  persons  conversant  with  the  Levant,  that  the 
plague  is  only  communicable  by  the  touch.  He  was  probably 
impressed  with  this  idea,  and  acted  upon  it,  though  he  had  not 
frankness  enough,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  his  true  opinion  of 
the  malady. 
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Such  a mortality  in  the  same  street  could  not  fail 
to  be  noised  abroad,  and  to  make  a strong  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind.  The  pastors  of  the  parish 
where  it  happened  communicated  the  alarming  ti- 
dings to  the  magistratesjwho,  at  length  awakened  by 
the  clamours  with  which  they  were  assailed,  appoint- 
ed Mons.  Peyssonncl  the  physician,  with  Mons. 
Bouzon  their  confidential  surgeon,  to  visit  the 
sick  officially.  They  made  their  progress  through 
the  street  on  the  24th,  and  found  a variety  of  per- 
sons newly  attacked.  The  author  of  the  Journal 
of  Marseilles,  supposing  that  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  was  done  in  fact ; viz.  that  many  phy- 
sicians were  employed  to  make  this  visitation  in 
concert,  and  give  in  their  opinions  on  a subject  of 
such  importance— the  author  of  the  Journal,  I 
say,  supposing  this  to  have  been  done,  tells  us, 
that  one  was  of  opinion  it  was  a common  malig- 
nant fever  ; another,  an  infectious  fever  arising 
from  unwholesome  food  ; another  this,  and  an- 
other that ; but  no  one  pronounced  it  positively 
to  be  the  plague.  It  is  not,  however,  the  less  cer- 
tain, that  the  only  physician  employed  was  Mons. 
Peyssonnel,  and  that  he  pronounced  decidedly 
that  it  was  the  plague.  It  was  the  surgeon  alone 
who  flattered  the  magistrates  with  hopes  to  the 
contrary.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain  it  was  a 
thing  of  which  the  magistrates  might  easily  have 
assured  themselves. 
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The  whole  kingdom,  meanwhile,  saw  with  asto- 
nishment, in  a city  where  there  was  a college  and 
a corporate  body  of  physicians,  and  where  a ma- 
lady of  so  alarming  a nature  had  broke  out,  that  a 
consultation  of  the  most  eminent  among  them 
was  not  immediately  appointed,  to  investigate  and 
decide  upon  its  probable  causes  and  consequences. 
It  was  not  the  part  of  true  wisdom,  nor  what  was 
to  be  expected  of  a well-regulated  administration, 
in  an  affair  of  such  immense  public  importance 
to  rely  upon  the  opinion  of  a single  surgeon,  and 
to  rest  in  a fatal  uncertainty  upon  the  nature  of 
an  evil  which  draws  after  it  such  dreadful  conse- 
quences. Guards  were,  however,  placed  in  the 
avenues  to  the  Rue  de  I’Escale  j the  sick,  with 
some  others  who  had  had  intercourse  with  them, 
were  carried  to  the  infirmary  ; and,  to  avoid  alarm- 
ing the  people,  these  expeditions  were  only  made 
in  the  night,  and  with  the  utmost  privacy. 

But  all  this  did  not  prevent  the  evil  from  in- 
creasing continually,  and  spreading  into  other 
quarters.  It  began  to  appear  in  the  suburbs, 
and  the  sick  were  immediately  carried  to  the  in- 
firmary, where  the  greater  part  died,  because  the 
proper  persons  were  not  informed  of  their  state 
on  their  arrival,  nor  perhaps  till  the  second  or 
third  day  after,  when  all  assistance  was  vain.  The 
number  of  the  sick  thus  increasing  daily  in  the 
infirmary,  the  echevins  at  length  applied  to  the 
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college  for  a physician,  who  should  remain  there 
entirely,  to  administer  the  proper  succour  to  the 
afflicted.  The  lot  fell  on  Mons.  Michel,  who 
being  the  last  received  into  the  college,  and  being 
unembarrassed  by  a family,  had  'less  reason  than 
the  rest  of  the  confraternity  to  consider  himself  as 
dispensed  with  from  attendance  on  this  dangerous 
and  painful  duty.  He  indeed  accepted  the  office 
with  the  warmest  philanthropy,  and  entered  upon 
it  immediately.  This  was  about  the  end  of 

Jtily- 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  expected  of  us,  before  we 
proceed  further  in  relating  the  progress  of  the  con- 
tagion, to  pause  for  a moment,  and  consider 
whether  it  was  carried  from  the  infirmary  into  the 
city,  and  by  what  means.  This  inquiry  seems, 
indeed,  to  constitute  an  integral  part  in  our  his- 
tory ; but  we  had  rather  leave  it  defect  ivc  in  this 
instance,  than  render  any  one,  be  he  who  he  may, 
responsible  for  so  many  misfortunes,  and  bold 
him  up  as  an  object  of  odium  and  resentment  to 
the  public.  We  have,  besides,  promised  not  to 
give  any  thing  on  conjecture  only;  to  report  no- 
thing but  facts  well  known  and  well  proved. 
This  precaution  is  the  more  necessary,  as  we  are 
at  present  at  the  most  delicate  period  of  our  his- 
tory, in  which  we  prefer  to  show  our  moderation 
by  silence,  rather  than  hazard  the  pronouncing 
too  rashly  on  a point  on  which  no  decision  ought 
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to  be  formed  but  on  the  most  solid  and  palpable 

What  is  very  certain  is,  that  the  plague  was 
on  board  the  ship  of  captain  Chataud  ; that  it  was 
communicated  to  the  infirmary  by  the  merchan- 
dise with  which  she  was  freighted ; and  that  one 
of  the  first  who  fell  sick  in  the  city  had  been  pas- 
senger in  the  ship,  and  had  only  quitted  the  infir- 
mary a few  days,  with  his  clothes : that  the  first 
families  attacked  were  those  of  a mantua-maker,  a 
taylor,  and  a salesman,  persons  who  buy  all  sorts 
of  clothes  and  merchandise ; and  that  among  the 
very  early  victims  of  the  distemper  were  the 
family  of  a famous  contraband  trader,  near  the 
convent  of  the  Carmes,  and  those  of  some  other 
contraband  traders  who  resided  in  the  Rue  de 
I’Escale  and  its  neighbourhood  : that  the  suburb 
adjoining  the  infirmary  was  attacked  nearly  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Rue  de  I’Escale  ; and  that,  in 
short,  fresh  prohibitions  were  from  this  time  issued 
against  importing  the  printed  cottons  and  silk  or 
woollen  stuffs  of  the  Levant.  We  leave  to  our 
readers  to  make  the  reflections  naturally  suggested 
by  these  facts. 
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CHAP.  V. 

First  period  of  the  plague. — The  physicians  employed  to 

visit  the  sick  pronounce  them  to  be  infected  with  the 

\ 

plague. — Incredulity  of  the  public.  ’ 


Although  we  would  by  no  means  adopt  the 
popular  superstitions  respecting  the  appearance  of 
signs  in  the  heavens,  which  precede  any  great 
calamity,  we  must  not  omit  here  to  remark,  that 
on  the  2ist  of  July,  the  heavens  having  been  all 
day  covered  with  heavy  clouds,  which  had  de- 
scended  in  torrents  of  rain,  a circumstance  very 
unusual  at  Marseilles  in  this  season  of  the  year,  in 


the  night  came  on  a storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning,  so  violent  and  so  terrible  that  the  oldest  man 
living  never  remembered  to  have  seen  the  like. 
The  whole  city  was  in  the  utmost  consternation — 
many  houses  were  struck  with  the  lightning,  but 
no  person  received  any  injury.  This  tempest  was 
considered  as  the  fatal  herald  which  announced  the 
approach  of  the  most  dreadful  mortality  the  city 
had  ever  experienced.  From  this  moment  the 
calamity  daily  increased,  and  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  every  quarter. 


Mons.  Peyssonnel  the  physician,  and  Mons. 
Bouzon  the  surgeon,  continued  to  visit  the  sick  ; 
and,  upon  their  declarations,  they  were  carried  to 
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the  infirmary  ; but  still  by  night,  to  give  as  little 
alarm  as  possible  to  the  public  : and  the  consuls, 
animated  with  a new  zeal,  assisted  themselves  by 
turns,  in  person,  at  these  nocturnal  expeditions. 
But  Mons.  Peyssonnel,  too  old  and  infirm  to  sup- 
port long  the  fatigues  he  endured,  was  soon 
obliged  to  delegate  his  oflice  to  his  son,  a young 
man  not  yet  received  into  the  college.  In  the 
ardor  of  youth  this  latter,  not  foreseeing  the  fatal 
consequences  of  spreading  a general  alarm,  talked 
every  where,  publicly  and  without  reserve,  of  the 
plague  being  in  the  city  ; and  even  wrote  to  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  to  give  the  alarm 
among  them,  and  warn  them  to  avoid  carefully 
all  intercourse  with  Marseilles.  It  was  in  conse« 
quence  of  this  that  the  parliament  of  Provence 
immediately  issued  a thundering  decree,  forbid- 
ding, on  pain  of  death,  all  communication  between 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  and 
Marseilles. 

Meanwhile,  the  public  loudly  complained  that 
no  physicians  of  eminence  were  employed  to 
attend  upon  the  sick.  Every  one  demanded  to 
be  informed,  in  plain  and  categorical  terms,  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  malady — every  one  demanded 
such  a decision,  that  he  might  form  his  determi- 
nation for  his  own  perso’)al  safety  accordingly. 
Thus,  at  length,  whether  urged  by  these  com- 
plaints and  cries,  or  whether  ;eally  alarmed  by  the 


daily  increase  of  the  number  of  diseased,  the 
echevins  did  what  they  ought  to  have  done  long 
before, — they  demanded  from  the  syndic  of  the 
college  four  physicians,  to  be  allotted  each  to  their 
respective  parts  of  the  city  ; from  the  body  of 
surgeons  they  demanded  four  masters  in  the  pro- 
fession, with  each  one  an  assistant ; and  they 
named  at  the  same  time  four  apothecaries  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  medicines.  The  physicians*, 
each  with  his  surgeon  and  assistant,  immediately 
began  their  rounds  ; but  still  they  were  only  four, 
in  a city  of  so  great  extent  that  at  such  a mo- 
ment ten  would  scarcely  have  sufficed. 

They  had  not  entered  above  two  days  on  their 
painful  office,  when  they  thought  it  their  duty  to 
make  a declaration  before  the  magistrates,  that  the 
contagion  which  reigned  in  the  city  not  only  was 
undoubtedly  the  plague,  but  was  even  the  plague 
of  the  most  dreadful  nature  that  had  long  appeared. 
In  this  opinion  the  physicians  and  surgeons  were 
alike  unanimous  : no  one  pretended  the  smallest 
doubt;  no  one  said  it  was  a malignant  fever, 
caused  by  poverty  or  unwholesome  food,  as  the 
author  of  the  Journal  of  Marseilles  pretended. 
Their  sentiments  wer^  always  the  same,  they  never 
varied  a moment  in  their  assertions,  and  the  event 

* One  of  these  was  Mons.  Bertrand,  the  aut’ior  of  this 
narrative.  The  others  were  Messrs.  Raymond,  Audon,  and 
Robert. 
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but  too  well  justified  all  they  had  said.  Impor- 
tuned by  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  be  assured 
of  the  truth,  they  regarded  it  as  a duty  to  satisfy 
their  wishes  ; and,  assured  themselves  of  the  fiict, 
they  knew  that  they  hazarded  nothing  in  de- 
claring it.  The  alarm  had  already  been  widely 
circulated  by  Mons,  Peyssonnel  the  younger  : and 
the  Messrs.  Sicard,  father  and  son,  who  had  at- 
tended those  first  attacked  in  their  own  quarter  of 
the  hospital  of  La  Misericorde,  conceiving  they  had 
just  cause  of  complaint,  that  so  little  credit  had 
been  given  to  their  opinion,  spread  every  Avhere, 
as  a justification  of  themselves,  the  new  and  more 
terrible  reasons  that  had  appeared  to  confirm  it. 
Besides,  it  was  now  a duty  no  longer  to  attempt 
concealing  a calamity  which  was  become  so  cer- 
tain, since  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance'that 
every  one  should  concur  in  taking  measures  alike 
to  stop  its  progress,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  disorders  which  often  arise  in  a city  on  such 
an  occasion. 

But  the  declaration  of  these  physicians  and 
surgeons  made  no  more  impression  on  the  magis- 
trates, or  on  the  minds  of  the  public  in  general, 
than, that  of  the  Messrs.  Sicard  had  done.  The 
echevins,  on  the  contrary,  far  from  giving  credit 
to  a report  so  explicit  and  so  authentic,  posted 
bills  up  in  the  town,  in  which  they  announced, 
that  those  to  whom  the  visitation  of  the  sick  was 
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devolved  declared,  that  the  disease  which  reigned 
was  only  a common  malignant  fever,  caused  by 
poverty  and  unwholesome  food.  We  are  willing 
to  believe  that  they  did  this  with  a view  to  calm 
the  public  mind,  rather  than  that  they  could  hesi- 
tate any  longer  to  believe  a fact  so  well  authen- 
ticated. The  measure,  perhaps,  had  been  good, 
had  it  been  attended  with  all  the  precautions 
which  the  fact  rendered  expedient. 

In  effect,  though  the  magistrates  had  hitherta 
acted  as  if  this  malady  were  really  the  plague,  in 
transporting  the  sick  to  the  infirmary  and  shutting 
up  their  houses  ; yet  now,  whether  it  were  that 
the  infirmary  was  so  full  it  could  contain  no  more, 
or  that  they  really  no  longer  regarded  the  ma- 
lady as  contagious,  the  sick,  notwithstanding  that 
they  daily  increased  in  numbers,  were  left  in 
their  own  houses.  On  the  yth  of  August,  the 
physicians  found  in  their  visits  thirty  fresh  objects 
attacked,  and  as  many  dead  ; and  every  day  from 
that  time  this  number  increased.  But  thouo;h  these 
gentlemen  gave  up  their  whole  time  and  attention 
in  the  most  generous  manner  possible  to  the  pain- 
ful task  they  had  undertaken,  making  no  arrange- 
ment for  recompense,  but  leaving  that  entirelv  to 
the  generosity  of  the  magistrates,  the  latter,  not 
content  with  having  shown  such  a want  of  confi- 
dence in  their  opinions,  even  cast  aspersions  on 
their  honour,  and  accused  them  of  wanting  to 
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make  a Mississipi  of  this  affair.  This  was  the 
very  term  of  which  they  made  use. 

I’ficir  fellow-citizcns,  in  like  manner,  giving 
blit  too  readily  into  this  idea,  publicly  insulted 
the  pliysicians  in  the  streets,  reproaching  them 
loudly  with  increasing,  from  sordid  views  of  gain, 
the  evil  they  were  called  upon  to  restrain.  The 
physicians,  however,  animated  with  a true  zeal  to 
serve  an  ungrateful  country,  passed  over  in  silence 
reproaches  which  merited  only  contempt : and 
'such  are  always  the  reproaches  of  a blind  and  mis- 
guided populace.  The  only  thing  which  gave 
them  real  pain  was,  that  some  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  place,  men  of  sense  and  under- 
standing, should  adopt  these  prejudices,  and  write 
to  different  places  letters  full  of  the  most  odious 
accusations  against  them.  Among  these,  a total 
ignorance  of  their  profession  was  the  least  ob- 
noxious. To  what  strange  deviations  from  reason 
and  common  sense  will  not  a blind  incredulity 
lead  mankind  I 

Two  things  in  particular  favoured  the  mistaken 
confidence  of  the  public.  One  was,  that  Mons. 
Michel,  the  physician  who. had  been  allotted  to 
the  infirmary,  asserted  in  a letter  to  the  echevins, 
that  the  sick  under  his  care  were  only  afflicted, 
some  with  ennuis  arising  from  w^earincss  at  the 
confincrnent,  the  others  with  a very  common 
malady,  proceeding  from  irregularity  of  life,  and 


for  which  they  had  more  need  of  mercury  than 
any  other  medicine.  But  this  very  common  malady^ 
as  well  as  ennui , proved  to  the  unhappy  victims 
mortal  diseases  : scarcely  one  of  these  patients 
survived  the  third  day.  The  second  circum- 
stance which  contributed  strongly  to  confirm  the 
public  incredulity  was,  a report  industriously  cir- 
culated, that  many  of  the  sick  had  voided  a great 
quantity  of  worms  both  above  and  below.  This 
was  sufficient  to  complete!  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression and  unworthy  suspicions  conceived 
against  the  physicians,  and  to  establish  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  malady  was  only  a putrid  fever, 
arising  from  the  general  unwholesomeness  of  the 
food,  and  particularly  fron)  the  superabundance  of 
fruit. 

This  opinion  appeared  the  more  plausible, 
inasmuch  as,  for  a considerable  time,  none  but  the 
poor  and  children  were  attacked.  The  plague, 
said  these  sceptics,  takes  a very  different  course 
in  its  ravages  ; it  spares  neither  rank  nor  age.  ^ 
They  could  not  believe  in  the  contagion,  unless 
they  saw  their  fellow-citizens  fill  in  heaps  in  the 
streets,  the  rich  attacked  like  the  poor,  and  the 
evil  spread  all  around  with  a resistless  impetuosity. 
Unhappy  victims  of  your  own  obstinate  incredu- 
lity ! soon,  soon  shall  you  see  all  this,  and  more 
than  this^wait  but  a moment,  and  a frightful 
carnage  shall  force  conviction  upon  you.  The 
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fire  of  the  contagion  spreads  in  every  part — already 
your  cars  arc  struck  with  the  number  of  sudden 
deaths  which  each  new  day  announces — the  most 
incredulous  and  the  most  hardy  are  among  the 
first  victims ; and  the  rich  begin  to  fall,  no  more 
exempt  than  the  poor. 

Doubts  and  fears  are  now  seen  to  take  place  of 
this  blind  confidence.  It  is  demanded  that  the 
bodies  of  some  of  the  deceased  be  opened.  A 
waterman,  struck  with  a sudden  death,  is  the  first 
on  whom  the  experiment  is  made.  The  physi- 
cians employed  in  visiting  the  sick  are  required 
to  attend  at  this  operation. — Mons.  Guion,  an 
eminent  surgeon  in  the  city,  courageously  offers 
to  undertake  it. — It  was  performed  in  the  boat 
itself— every  part  of  the  intestines  were  examined 
— but  the  cause  of  a malady,  which  manifests 
itself  less  by  the  impressions  it  makes  on  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  body  than  by  its  external  sym- 
ptoms, is  sought  in  vain — the  surgeon,  how'ever, 
fell  the  victim  of  his  zeal ; he  died  in  a few  days 
after. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Popular  commotion, — Establishment  of  harrm'S. — Pro- 
gress  of  the  contagion  in  the  citadels. 

The  report  that  a contagious  disease  raged  at 
Marseilles,  which  was  now  circulated  throughout 
the  province,  hindered  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  from  bri  nging 
thither  their  provisions  as  usual.  All  communica- 
tion with  the  city  was  indeed  forbidden  by  the 
parliament  under  severe  penalties  ; while  the  bar- 
riers established  by  these  towns  precluded  the 
possibility  of  the  Marscillois  going  themselves 
to  seek  them.  But  Marseilles,  rich  only  froni 
its  commerce,  cannot  subsist  without  the  as- 
sistance of  its  neighbours,  to  whom  it  fur- 
nishes in  return  various  objects  of  merchandise 
which  they  want.  Those  objects  of  food  with 
which  she  is  furnished  by  the  sea  arc  long  in 
coming,  and  always  uncertain  deprived,  there- 
fore, of  her  usual  supplies  from  the  interior  of  tlie 
country,  she  was  soon  menaced  with  the  addi- 
tional calamity  of  famine.  The  bakers  began  to 
be  deficient  in  corn  ; and  on  the  13th  of  August 
they  wTre  first  unable  to  make  a sulficient  supply 
of  bread  for  the  town.  In  the  evening  the  popu- 
lace assembled,  and  ran  from  street  to  street  in- 
sulting and  reproaching  them. 

The  marquis  de  Pilles,  governor  of  the  citv. 
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"tvlio,  from  the  beginning  of  the  calamity,  had 
always  endeavoured  by  his  example  to  excite  the 
other  magistrates  to  their  duty,  was  at  that  time 
in  council  with  them  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to 
regulate  the  public  affairs,  the  unhappy  situation 
of  which  was  thus  inconceivably  increased.  Ad- 
vertised of  this  disorder,  he  went  himself,  accom- 
panied by  Mons.  Moustier,  one  of  the  echevins, 
to  the  place  where  the  populace  were  assembled. 
He  had  no  occasion  for  an  armed  force  to  quell 
the  tumult.  Equally  beloved  by  the  people,  and 
esteemed  by  the  higher  classes,  his  presence  alone 
disarmed  the  irritation  of  the  insurgents,  and 
changed  their  cries  and  murmurs  into  shouts  of 
joy  and  exultation.  Amid  these  they  accompa- 
nied him  to  his  own  house,  and  then  retired  with 
as  much  calmness  and  tranquillity  as  they  had 
before  testified  anger  and  emotion.  This  evinces 
how  important  it  is  to  the  public  welfare,  that  the 
governors  should  seek  no  less  to  gain  the  hearts  of 
the  people  by  mildness  and  benevolence,  than  to 
keep  their  minds  in  awe  by  a just  exercise  of  their 
power  and  authority. 

To  avert  a like  disorder  in  future,  and  prevent 
the  horrors  of  the  contagion  from  being  aug- 
mented by  those  of  famine,  the  echevins  wrote 
to  the  intendant  of  the  province,  and  to  the  con- 
suls of  the  city  of  Aix,  to  pray  them  to  grant  per- 
mission for  the  establishment  of  markets  at  sonae 
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distance  from  the  city,  where  barriers  should  be 
erected,  and  whither  the  country-people  should 
bring  their  commodities,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Marseilles  should  be  permitted  to  go  and  traffic  for 
them,  without  any  communication  except  with 
the  barrier  between  them.  These  gentlemen,  sen- 
sible to  the  misfortunes  of  the  city,  consented 
readily  to  this  proposition  ; and  a conference  was 
appointed  at  Notre  Dame  de  laDohanne,  between 
the  procureurs  of  the  province  and  our  echevins, 
to  regulate  every  thing  respecting  this  plan. 

On  the  day  agreed  upon,  Monsieur  le  marquis 
dc  Vauvenargues,  first  procureur  of  the  province, 
presented  himself  at  the  rendezvous,  accompanied 
by  a physician  and  several  gentlemen,  and  escorted 
by  a party  of  guards.  On  tf.e  [)art  of  Marseilles 
attended  Mons.  Estelle,  first  echevin,  acconipanied 
only  by  the  secretary  of  the  city.  The  circum- 
stances certainly  did  not  permit  his  being  followed 
by  a grand  suite  ; but  surely  they  demanded  that 
he  should  have  taken  a physician  with  him,  as 
was  desired  by  Mons.  de  Vauvenargues,  that  the 
> physicians  of  each  party  might  confer  together  on 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  measures  to  be 
pursued  to  prevetit  its  spreading  to  other  places — 
a thing  which,' as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  was 
not  prevented.  But  the  opinion  of  the  physicians 
was  too  well  known  for  them  to  be  admitted  bv 
Mons.  Estelle  to  this  conference.  Ele  concealed 
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from  them,  before  bis  departure,  the  wishes  of  the 
procnreur,  and  at  his  return  told  them,  that  those 
wishes  had  only  come  to  his  knowledge  by  a letter 
which  he  received  on  the  road. 

In  this  conference  it  was  agreed  that  markets 
should  be  established  on  the  two  principal  roads 
leading  to  Marseilles,  at  tw’o  leagues  distance  from 
the  city,  one  on  the  road  to  Toulon,  the  other  on 
the  road  to  Aix,  with  a double  barrier  at  each  ; and 
a third  for  the  sea,  at  a place  called  Estaque,  towards 
the  west,  on  the  Gulph  of  Marseilles.  At  each  of 
these  markets,  officers  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  procureurs  of  the  province  to  preserve  order, 
and  prevent  all  communication  between  the  con- 
tracting parties.  These  officers  were  to  be  paid 
at  the  expense  of  the  city.  This  agreement,  being 
ratified  by  a decree  of  parliament,  was  published 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  inhabitants  w'ere 
invited  to  send  their  commodities  to  the  barriers, 
w'here  they  might  be  sold  without  danger.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  zeal  with 
which  all  the  neighbourhood  immediately  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  their  suffering  brethren. 

The  institution  of  these  barriers  soon  diminished 
the  dearth  which  had  begun  to  be  so  sensibly  felt 
in  the  city,  but  it  was  very  far  from  re-establishing 
abundance.  The  distance  of  the  markets  unavoid- 
ably increased  the  price  of  the  provisions;  and  by 
a like  progression  of  cause  and  effect,  this  ad- 
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vancecl  the  price  of  labour.  Wine,  usually  so 
common  .and  so  abundant  at  Marseilles,  followed 
the  fate  of  other  commodities.  By  the  flight  of 
some  of  the  wine-merchants,  and  the  terror  of 
others,  the  cellars  were  all  shut  up.  The  people, 
to  whom  custom  has  made  this  liquor  a necessary 
of  life,  were  ready  to  rise  and  open  the  cellars  by 
force,  and  expose  the  wine  to  sale.  Meat,  which 
is  always  brought  from  a distance,  was  yet  moi^e 
scarce  than  other  commodities.  In  short,  the  city 
soon  suffered  almost  as  much  from  scarcity  as  from 
the  contagion  itself.  ' 

Still  ail  might  have  been  well,  had  the  per- 
sons charged  with  supplying  the  public  wants 
been  to  provide  only  for  those  of  the  citizens  — but 
the  cares  and  embarrassments  of  the  dearth  in- 
creased daily  with  those  of  the  contagion.  The 
officers  of  the  citadels,  who  kept  their  troops 
strictly  shut  up  within  their  own  walls,  now  de- 
manded corn  and  other  necessaries  of  the  echevin.s^ 
threatening,  if  they  were  not  immediately  fur- 
nished, to  let  the  soldiers  loose  upon  the  city  to 
seize  them  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  How 
provide,  in  a time  of  scarcity,  for  all  the  wants  of 
a numerous  garrison  ? All  the  activity  and  fore» 
sight  oPMons.  Rigord,  sub-delegate  to  the  in- 
tendant  of  the  province,  whose  zeal  in  the  service 
has  been  long  and  well  known,  was  necessary  to 
spread  in  the  citadels,  jn  a time  of  so  much 
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scarcity  and  disorder,  tlie  abundance  that  reigns 
in  that  of  the  greatest  happiness  and  tranquillity. 

But  although  the  citadels  arc  entirely  separated 
from  the  city,  and  the  garrisons  had  been  kept 
strictly  shut  up  from  the  commencement  of  the 
contagion,  this  did  not  prevent  its  finally  breaking 
out  there.  Mons.  Audibert,  surgeon  of  the  gal-* 
leys,  was  commissioned  to  attend  the  sick  ; and 
the  cures  he  performed  at  first  made  a great  noise 
in  the  city-— it  v/as  circulated  throughout  the 
town,  that  he  had  not  lost  a single  patient.  The 
method  he  pursued  was  this  : He  gave  them  first 
a strong  emetic,  which  he  called  his  ferret,  and 
then  made  them  drink  large  quantities  of  tea  or 
ptisan,  after  which  he  purged  them  well.  Thig 
plan  was  proposed  to  the  physicians  as  a model  ; 
but  they  had  already  experieitced,  in  a thousand 
instances,  the  inefficacy,  even  the  danger,  of  vio- 
lent emetics  and  cathartics,  since  they  often  termi- 
nated in  bringing  on  a flux,  which  always  proved 
fatal.  Mons.  Audibert’s  method  of  treatment  did 
not,  therefore,  produce  the  same  miracles  in  the 
town  as  in  the  citadels  ; for  1 call  it  a miracle, 
when,  amid  a number  infected  with  the  plague, 
not  one  dies.  The  most  skilful  physicians  have 
never  been  so  happy  as  to  experience  a like  success^ 
Those  who  have  had  much  practice  in  this  malady 
know,  that,  in  a majority  of  instances,  it  eludes  all 
the  skill  of  the  physician  and  force  of  medicine.- 
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• The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  the  success  of 
these  violent  emetics  and  reiterated  purgations  is, 
that  in  the  practice  of  physic,  as  in  all  other  things, 
a bold  stroke  sometimes  succeeds  ; but  this  can- 
not establish  a general  rule.  There  is,  then,  some 
reason  to  believe  that  those  patients  were  very 
slightly  attacked,  or,  perhaps,  that  they  had  some 
other  malddy.  For  when,  in  the  sequel,  the  con- 
tagion made  more  determined  advances  upon  the 
citadels,  and  those  who  fell  sick  had  indisputably 
imbibed  its  poison,  the  cure's  were  much  less  fre- 
quent, and  the  sufferers  died  there  as  elsewhere, 
tt  is  true,  that  the  proportion  of  those  infected,  to 
the  number  of  the  whole  garrison,  w’as  much  less 
than  the  propottion  in  the  city  ; but  this  may 
justly  be  attributed  to  the  good  order  observed, 
and  the  strict  attientidn  paid  to  removing  every 
one,  the  moment  any  symptom  of  malady  appeared, 
into  an  hospital  formed  for  the  purpose  in  a neigh- 
bouring bastide.  By  these  means,  the  contagion 
entirely  ceased  in  the  citadels  in  the  month  of 
December.  Mons.  Audibert  has  since  published 
his  method  of  treating  the  sick — we  leave  it  to 
those  who  have  made  the  plague  their  particular 
study  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  his  plan. 
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CHAP.  vn. 


Progress  of  the  contagion  on  hoard  the  galleys. 

The  charge  of  the  galleys  would  have  occa- 
sioned an  extraordinary  increase  of  embarrassment 
to  the  city,  if  the  ^aiperior  judgment  of  those  who 
had  the  command  of  them  had  not  taken  the  most 
effectual  of  all  means  for  averting,  or  at  least  dimi- 
nishing, the  impending  calamity.  It  is  to  the  pru- 
dence and  good  conduct  of  the  officers  that  the 
state  owes  the  preservation  of  this  excellent  insti- 
tution, which  is  no  less  the  ornament  of  our  city* 
than  the  safeguard  of  our  coasts.  The  event  has 
proved,  that  the  establishment  of  good  order,  and 
a wise  police,  are  the  most  certain  means  of  pre- 
venting the  progress  of  the  contagion,  and  that 
the  most  dreadful  ravages  may  be  expected  from 
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it  when  these  are  neglected. 

On  the  first  rumour  circulated  of  the  plague 
being  in  the  town,  these  vessels,  by  order  of  the 


* The  galleys  at  Marseilles  were  ranged  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  south  quay,  between  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the 
town.  They  were  always  considered  as  a great  ornament  to 
the  port.  The  arsenal,  to  which  the  convicts  were  removed 
during  the  continuance  of  the  malady,  is  on  the  opposite  side, 
of  the  port, 
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commander  in  chief,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Lan- 
geron,  were  detached  from  the  shore,  and  an- 
chored in  the  midst  of  the  port.  The  rumours 
continuing,  and  gaining  force,  the  general  officers 
determined  to  assure  themselves  how  far  they 
were  well  or  ill-founded ; and  accordingly  de- 
manded of  the  echevins,  that  the  physician  and 
surgeon  attached  to  the  service  of  the  galleys 
should  be  permitted  to  visit  the  sick  in  company 
with  those  officially  appointed  by  the  city.  This 
was  granted  ; and  the  result  of  their  investi- 
gation was  a firm  conviction,  according  to  the 
report  they  delivered  in  to  the  commander  in 
chief,  that  the  malady  was  extremely  contagious 
and  pestilential,  and  that  the  utmost  precau- 
tions were  necessary  to  prevent  the  most  fatal 

consequences.  This  report  was  made  on  the 

$ 

ist  of  August. 

The  truth  of  the  fact  being  thus  ascertained, 
the  officers  of  the  galleys,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  popular  rumours,  or  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  either  by  an  obstinate  pre- 
possession or  a blind  incredulity,  thought  only 
of  placing  the  men  and  vessels  committed  to 
their  charge  in  a state  of  security.  Nothing  ap- 
peared more  eligible  than  to  range  them  on  the 
side  of  the  arsenal,  and  to  separate  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  port  by  an  estacade  or  barrier  in  the 
water.  All  the  avenues  to  the  arsenal  wxre  also 
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closed  up  by  a strung  barricade,  and  there  the 
subaltern  officers  with  the  crews  were  shut  up. 
The  superior  officers  were  not  confined  there  en-* 
tirely,  but  visited  the  place  twice  a day,  or  more, 
if  they  judged  that  the  service  demanded  it.  Thus 
the  whole  body  of  the  galleys  was  cut  off  entirely 
from  all  communication  with  the  city  ; which  ren- 
dered  the  aspect  of  the  latter  yet  more  solitary  and 
deserted. 

But  the  usual  intercourse  between  the  city  and 
the  galleys  was  too  free  to  admit  of  a hope  that  the 
evil  bad  not  been  already,  in  some  degree,  com- 
municated from  the  one  to  the  other.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  conceive,  that  not  a single  man  among 
the  crews,  or  among  the  convicts,  should  have 
taken  an  impression  of  the  contagion  before  the 
intercourse  with  the  city  was  precluded.  In  in- 
vestigating the  history  of  Boyal,  the  passenger  on 
board  captain  Cbataud’s  vessel,  'who  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  among  the  first  attacked 'by 
the  malady,  it  was  reported  that  he  had  slept  one 
night  on  board  the  galley  La  Gloire,  between  the 
time  of  his  quitting  the  lazaretto  and  that  of  his 
falling  sick.  In  effect,  it  was  on  board  this  galley 
that  the  contagion  first  broke  out,  and  made  the 
greatest  ravages. 

Those,  however,  who  asserted  that  Boyal  had 
passed  a night  on  board  La  Gloire  appear  to  have 
been  in  an  error ; he  certainly  had  slept  on  boarcl 
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La  Dachesse.  On  returning  home  late  one  nighty 
he  found  his  house  shut  up when  the  argousin  de 
garde*  belonging  to  the  last- mentioned  vessel, 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  received  him  on  board, 
and  even  lent  him  his  bed.  The  argousin,  when 
be  heard  of  Boyal’s  illness,  took  every  precaution 
possible  not  to  suffer  for  the  act  of  friendship  he 
had  done  him— he  did  not  sleep  in  the  same 
bed,  or  touch  any  thing  that  Boyal  had  touched ; 

— and  since  it  is  certain  that  the  malady  first 
broke  out  on  board  La  Gloire,  and  not  on  board 
La  Diichessc,  Boyal  should  seem  to  stand  ac- 
quitted of  havdng  carried  the  infection  among  these 
vessels. 

But  it  was  not  enough  merely  to  shut  up  the 
' galleys  ; it  was  necessary  also  to  provide  for  their 
subsistence,  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  This  ^ 
was  done  by  the  general  officers  with  an  order  and 
foresight  worthy  of  the  rest  of  their  conduct,  and 
well  deserving  to.be  cited  as  a model  for  any  future 
occasion,  if  ever  a like  calamity  should  be  again 
experienced.  Tartanesj*  were  provided,  which 
went  by  turns  to  seek  provisions  at  the  two  ports 
nearest  to  Marseilles,  which  are  those  of  Toulon. 

* The  argousin  de  garde  was  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
galleys^  a part  of  whose  office  it  was  to  accornpany  the  convicts 
when  tliey  were  sent  out  to  work. 

f A tartane  is  a small  vessel,  very  light,  and  so  constructed 
t^at  it  can  go  with  all  winds. 


and  Bone.  From  thence  they  brought  wood, 
charcoal,  provisions,  and  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  officers  and  crews. 
These  were  distributed  daily  in  fixed  rations  — 
butchers’  shops  were  established  in  the  arsenal, 
and  it  was  furnished  with  necessaries  of  every  kind. 
In  short,  such  excellent  arrangements  were  made, 
and  such  exact  order  was  preserved,  that,  among 
a body  so  numerous,  not  only  each  individual 
received  every  thing  essential  to  his  existence, 
but  had  even  a variety  of  conveniences,  and  at  a' 
very  moderate  price  ; while  the  city,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  sums  it  expended,  was  often  in 
want  of  necessaries. 

Nor  was  less  attention  paid  to  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and  to  the  prevention  of  the  progress  of  the 
distemper.  The  hospital  for  the  crews  of  the 
galleys,  which  is  behind  the  citadel,  and  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  upon  the  sea-shore,  was 
destined  for  the  reception  of  the  infected.  It  was 
vacated  immediately,  and  furnished  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  sick,  and  proper  officers 
were  appointed  to  superintend  it.  By  this  means, 
all  danger  of  carrying  the  disease  intoithe  hospital 
of  the  convicts  was  avoided  ; and  this  was  reserved 

t 

for  the  sick  already  received  there,  as  well  as  for 
such  as  might  be  attacked  with  any  other  malady 
than  the  general  one.  But  since  the  galleys  were 
very  near  this  latter,  and  that  one  infected  being 
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carried  thither  would  soon  have  spread  the  InfeCfr 
tion  over  the  whole  hospital,  a sort  of  intermediary 
hospital  was  contrived  at  the  rope-walk,  whither, 
upon  the  slightest  appearance  of  sickness  in  any 
of  the  crew,  the  patient  was  conveyed  ; and  it 
was  not  till  the  disease  was  decidedly  ascertained 
that  he  was  carried  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
above-mentioned  hospitals. 

The  contagions  disease  declaring  itself  in  some 
objects  sooner,  in  others  later,  disguising  itselt 
sometimes,  in  the  commencement,  under  different 
appearances,  it  was  arranged  that  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  should  each  visit  this  intermediary 
hospital  at  different  hours.  Thus  eight  visits  were 
made  in  the  course  of  the  day  ; so  that,  at  whatever 
period  the  disease  declared  itself,  it  was  immedi- 
ately detected,  and  the  patient  was  carried  to  the 
hospital  destined  for  his  reception.  'I’he  surgeons 
also  made  frequent  visits,  each  on  board  his  re- 
spective galley,  and,  on  the  slightest  appearance 
of  indisposition  in  any  one,  the  patient  was  in- 
stantly transported  to  the  intermediary  hospital'. 
The  same  order  was  strictly  observed  on  the  least 
appearance  of  sickness  among  the  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  arsenal,  who,  with  their  families,  were 
equally  shut  up  there.  A boat  w\is  always  ready 
at  a minute’s  notice  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
?ick  to  their  destination,  and  others  were  kept  in 
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(Commission  to  carry  provisions  and  necessaries  of 
all  kinds  to  the  hospitals,  at  appointed  hours  of 
the  day. 

But  while  these  salutary  regulations  were  made, 
the  malady  began  to  manifest  itself  on  board  the 
galleys.  -The  first  attacked  were  two  convicts, 
-who  'fell  sick,  the  one  on 'the  31st  of  July,  the 
other  on  the  ist  of  August.  Several  more  fol- 
lowed soon  after,  both  among-the  crews,  and  the 
families  in  the  arsenal  ; in  short,  this  terrible  dis- 
ease seemed  to  threaten  taking  its  ordinary  course, 
and  being  attended  with  its  usual  mortality.  Its 
'ravages,  however,  never  were  so  great  here  as  in 
the  city.  It  followed  the  same  course  where  it 
did  attack,  and  terminated  at  the  same  period. 
It  was  at  its  greatest  height  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  from  that  time,  till  its  total  cessation 
in  the  March  following,  the  numbers  of  sick  every 
day  diminished.  The  greatest  number  of  sick  at 
a time  was  commonly  from  23  to  30  ; and  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  in  one  day  was  17; 
this  happened  in  the  middle  of  September.  In 
August,  there  died  170  ; in  September,  286  ; in 
October,  179;  in  November,  89  ; and  in  De^ 
cember,  38  ; in  all,  762.  In  the  months  of  Ja- 
nuary and  February  together,  only  15  or  16  died, 
and  in  March  the  malady  had  wdiolly  ceased. 
As  the  hospital  \vas  not  sufficiently  spacious  to 
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contain  the  whole  number  of  sick,  tents  were 
erected  in  the  court,  which  is  very  large,  for  the 
reception  of  those  who  were  advanced  in  their 
cure;  and,  for  a further ‘relief  to  the  hospital, .an 
old  galley  was  kept  apart  from  the  rest,  whither 
the  convalescents  were  transported  in  a still  more 
advanced  stage  of  their  cure,  and  where  they 
performed  their  quarantine.  By  this  means  the 
hospital  was  constantly  in  a state  to  receive  all 
who  were  sent  thither. 

Less  attention  and  precautions  could  not  have 
(Sufficed  to  save  any  part  of  the  crews  from  the 
ravages  of  the  contagion,  in  galleys  where  they 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  heaped  one  upon  tho 
other;  and  it  will  always  reflect  immortal  honour 
on  the  officers,  that,  out  of  ten  thousand  persons 
whom  they  had  under  their  command  on  board 
'the  galleys  and  in  the  arsenal,  not  more  than 
'1300  were  ever  attacked  with  the  disease,  and  of 
these  little  more  than  the  half  fell  victims  to  it. 
Among  the  latter,  the  public  had  to  regret  four 
of  the  surgeons,  whose  exemplary  care  and  atten, 
tion  to  the  sick  merited  a happier  fate.  One  of 
these  was  Mons.  Langier,  well  known  for  his 
treatise,  Des  Vulneraires^  and  who  joined  the 
utmost  theoretical  knowledge  to  a very  long 
and  successful  practice.  One  of  the  apothecaries 
apd  six  almoners  were  also  among  the  victims. 
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but  not  one  general  officer,  and  very  few  of  the 
inferior  officers.  Not  that  these  gentlemen  ever 
shrunk  from  their  duty; — they  exposed  them- 
selves undauntedly  wherever  the  service  demanded 
their  attendance,  only  using  such  precautions  as 
might  be  of  utility  against  imbibing  the  in- 
fection. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Counsel  of  the  physicians  rejected. — Fires  lighted. — Tht 
consuls  remain  soUdy  charged  with  the  administration, 
— State  of  the  city  at  the  end  of  the  first  period. 

Regulations  in  the  city,  similar  to  those  on 
board  the  galleys,  might  perhaps  have  prevented  the 
disorders  which  unhappily  took  place.  In  cases  of 
such  emergency,  too  much  expedition  cannot  be 
used  to  put  every  thing  in  a proper  train,  as  the 
only  means  of  averting  the  trouble  and  incon- 
venience arising  from  resolutions  tardily,  and 
consequently  tumultuously,  taken.  A city  which 
should  wait  till  the  enemy  were  at  its  gates  before 
it  began  to  make  preparations  for  resistance,  would 
run  a very  great  hazard  of  being  surprised,  or  of 
being  obliged,  at  least,  to  make  a dishonourable 
capitulation.  Such  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  Mar- 
seilles, where,  whether  it  were  that  those  at  the 
head  of  affairs  could  not  yet  be  convinced  that 
the  malady  which  had  broken  out  was  really 
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the  plague,  or  whether  the  embarrassment  occa- 
sioned by  the  great  diversity  of  objects  which 
require  attention,  at  such  a moment,  in  a city  of 
such  magnitude,  permits  not  the  possibility  of 
attending  to  them  all  at  once, — from  whichever  of 


these  onuses  It  arose  I pretend  not  to  determine  | 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  precautions  which  ought 
to  have  been  taken  against  this ' distemper  were 
neglected  till  it  had  arrived  at  a height  which 
tendered  them  ineffectual. 

The  physicians,  who  saw  from  afar  the  conse- 
iquenccs  that  must  inevitably  arise  from  an  apathy 
so  unaccountable,  and  who  judged,  by  the  virulent 
nature  of  the  malady  which  they  observed  among 
the  first  attacked,  what  it  would  be  should  it  be- 
come general,  ceased  not  to  urge  the  magistrates 
to  the  measures  customary  in  like  cases.  They 
recommended  the  forming  a council  of  healthy 
composed  of  persons  the  hiost  distinguished  for 
their  rank,  united  with < some  of  the  principal 
citizens  selected  from  the  different  orders.  But 
the  echevins  replied,  that  they  feared  confusion 
among  n umbel's,  and  would  not  make  a fish- 
market  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  physicians 
then  offered,  that  one  of  their  body,  at  leastj 
should  remain  always  present  at  the  council  ; be- 
cause, in  the  course  of  a contagion,  many  things 
might  come  into  discussion  where  their  advice; 
would  be  necessary.  They  were  answered,  that 
the  magistrates  had  no  need  of  them.  Such  or 
similar  answers  were  given  to  sundry  other  propo- 
sitions which  they  made.  The  echevins,  obsti-i 
nate  in  their  prejudices  against  them,  seemed 
resolved  to  reject  every  thing  they  suggested. 
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Id 

Notwithstanding  this,  unwilling  that  the  public 
should  suffer  by  an  obstinacy  so  unaccountable,, 
and  desirous  to  make  a last  effort  to  save  their 
fellow-citizens,  the  physicians  thought  they  could 
do  nothing  better  than  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates  lianchitL  s ’^Treatise  on  the  Piague^ 
which  contains  all  the  regulations  of  police  proper 
to  be  observed  in  a time  of  contagion.  It  was 
accordingly  remitted  to  them.  The  sequel  will 
show  the  use  they  made  of  this  work. 

The  only  physician  in  the  city  who  could  ob- 
tain a hearing  from  these  gentlemen  was  Mons^ 
Sicard.  This  gentleman  having  refused  to  visit 
the  sick,  and  being  yet  desirous  to  render  himself, 
useful  in  the  city,  proposed  a means  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  contagion,  answering  for  its  suc- 
cess, provided  all  his  directions  were  punctually 
observed.  Such  a proposition  was  too  flattering 
not  to  be  favourably  received.  The  other  physi- 
cians had  been  in  the  cruel  situation  of  being  the 
ravens  to  croak  calamity  to  the  city,  and,  like 
Cassandra,  their  predictions  couid  obtain  no  credit. 
Mons.  Sicard  assumed  the  character  of  the  prq- 
phet  who  preached  good  tidings,  and  he  wai 
heard.  He  proposed  that  for  three  evenings  suc- 
cessively,-beginning  about  five  o’clock,  great  fires- 
should  be  lighted  in  all  the  squares  and  market- 
places, and  around  the  city  ; and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  each 'individual  should  make  one  before 
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the  door  of  his  house,  and  burn  sulphur  in  every 
room  of  the  house,  exposing  all  his  clothes  and 
effects  of  every  kind  in  the  smoke. 

Although  there  was  nothing  very  new  in  this 
idea,  since  it  originates  with  Hippocrates,  whose 
works  are  known  to  all  the  world,  yet  the  confi- 
dence with  which  it  was  suggested,  and  the  hope 
it  offered  of  putting  a stop  to  a calamity  the  con- 
sequences of  which  now  began  to  appear  seriously 
alarming — a hope  at  which,  however  faint,  every 
one  w'as  eager  to  catch — these  considerations  oc- 
casioned its  immediate  adoption,  and  preparations 
were  made  without  delay  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  An  ordonnanceof  the  police  was  pub- 
lished, fixing  the  day  on  which  the  conflagration 
should  commence — the  regulation  of  the  fires  was 
consigned  to  Mons.Sicard,  assisted  by  Mons.Dieu- 
de,  one  of  the  echevins,  and  who  was  always  the 
most  active  in  exertions  for  the  public  good.  Great 
- heaps  of  wood  were  piled  together  in  all  the  squares 
and  market-places,  and  before  the  houses  ; sulphur 
was  distributed  to  those  who  had  not  the  means  to 
purchase  it ; and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  whole  ^ 
. city  was  in  a blaze,  and  the  air  was  clouded  with  a 
thick  and  black  smoke,  more  proper  to  concentrate 
the  vapours  of  the  contagion  than  to  disperse  them. 

One  knows  not  here  whether  most  to  admire 
the  confidence  of  the  physician,  who,  without  di- 
stinguishing the  periods  or  the  nature  of  the  con* 
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.tagiorij  proposed  prematurely  a resource  so  feeble, 
and  so  little  capable  of  producing  the  promised, 
effect,  or  the  credulity  of  the  magistrates,  who, 
spurning  all  solid  counsel,  could  so  blindly  adopt 
an  expedient  unsupported  by  any  proofs  of  its 
efficacy,  and  which  led  to  such  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, without  deigning  to  consult  upon  the  sub- 
ject those  to  whom  they  had  consigned  the  care 
of  the  sick.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  event  the 
public  had  only  to  regret  the  quantity  of  wood 
thus  idly  wasted,  and  the  want  of  which  they  were 
likely  to  feel  severely ; while  the  physician,  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations,  and  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  consequent  reproaches  and  taunts  of  his 
enraged  fellow-citizens,  disappeared  privately  with 
his  son. 

In  effect,  these  fires  appeared  only  to  increase 
those  of  the  contagion,  in  heating  to  an  insup- 
portable degree  the  air,  already  sufficiently  suffo- 
cating from  the  sultriness  of  the  season  and  climate. 
The  pestilential  poison  seemed  to  gain  increased 
subtility  and  activity.  The  most  obstinately  in- 
credulous, now  subdued,  abandoning  themselves 
to  all  the  terror  so  sad  and  so  late  a conviction 
inspired,  thought  only  of  seeking  their  safety  bv 
flight.  The  less  incredulous  and  more  prudent 
had  already,  availing  themselves  of  the  time  when 
the  roads  were  yet  open,  and  the  liberty  of  pas- 
sage unimpaired,  saved  themselves  by  emigra- 
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tion  into  other  towns  or  other  piovinces.  These 
found  the  good  effects  of  t’leir  timely  precaution  ; 
while  the  others,  roused  too  late  from  their  apathy, 
now  found  the  passaged  barred,  and  the  roads 
strictly  guarded  ; so  that  the  only  resource  udnch 
remained  was  to  retire  to  their  bastides,  or  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  own  houses. 

On  evcrv  side  were  now  seen  persons  buying 
provisions,  and  carrying  away  their  clothes  and 
other  effects.  Scarcely  could  the  town  furnish 
carriacrcs  sufficient  to  answer  the  demand  for 
them  ; they  were  out  of  all  price.  Even  the  com- 
mon ranks  of  people,  moved  by  an  involuntary 
impulse,  crowded  without  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and,  trusting  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
lodged  themselves  in  tents,  some  on  the  plain  of 
St.  Michael,  just  without  the  ramparts,  and  others 
along  the  rivulets  which  water  the  territory  of 
Marseilles.  Some  even  fled  to  the  mountains, 
and  sought  an  asylum  in  caves  or  holes  among  the 
rocks — while  the  mariners  embarked  with  their 
families  on  board  such  little  vessels  as  they  could 
And  j and,  leaving  them  at  large  in  the  port,  or  in 
the  adjacent  road,  formed  a sort  of  floating  towm 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters. 

The  bishop,  however,  as  a faithful  shepherd, 
remained  in  the  city  to  take  care  of  his  flock  ; as 
did  likewise,  animated  by  his  example,  most  of 
the  priests  and  curates.  The  convents  of  nuns 
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Were  thrown  open,  and  the  major  part  of  these 
devotees  joined  their  relations  or  families.  So 
great  a desertion  left  those  who  remained  in  the 
city  in  a state  of  still  greater  consternation  ; and 
the  most  populous  and  commercial  place  in  the 
whole  kingdom  presented  in  a few  days  the 
affecting  spectacle  of  the  mournful  silence  and 
solitude  of  a desert.  The  consuls  remained  alone 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  city — 
trusting  in  the  zeal  with  which  they  felt  them- 
selves animated  for  the  public  welfare,  they  would 
not  share  the  government  with  any  one.  Happy 
had  it  been  for  themselves  and  the  people,  if  their 
success  had  answered  their  confidence. 

It  should  seem,  however,  that  circumstances  so' 
important,  and  so  highly  interesting  both  to  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  every  individual,  gave  a just 
claim  to  some  of  the  principal  citizens  to  expect 
a share  in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  appear  surprising,  that,  seeing 
themselves  excluded  from  all  participation  in  con- 
cerns where  they  had  so  much  at  stake,  and  find- 
ing  their  presence  consequently  useless,  as  well 
as  their  pride  humiliated,  they  preferred  seeking 
their  individual  safety,  to  becoming  the  sad  spec- 
tators of  the  most  heart-rending  scenes  human 
nature  can  v/itness,  perhaps  the  victims  of  them. 
The  officers  of  justice,  the  governors  of  the  hos- 
pitals, the  intendants  of  health,  the  counsellors  of 
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the  city,  and  the  other  municipal  officers,  accord- 
ingly  joined  the  number  of  the  fugitives,  leaving 
the  echevins  alone,  with  their  secretary  and  coun- 
sellor in  ordinary,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  and 
half-distracted  populace. 

They  did  indeed  now  make  several  regulations 
very  salutary,  such  as  ordering  all  vagabonds  and 
beggars  out  of  the  city,  and  hindering  the  clothes 
and  effects  of  the  dead  or  diseased  to  be  carried 
from  one  house  to  another,  with  others  equally 
good,  had  four  persons  been  sufficient  to  super- 
intend the  execution  of  them.  Four  companies 
of  militia  were  enrolled,  guards  were  stationed  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  other  places  where  they 
appeared  necessary,  and  commissaries  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  superintendance  of  the  different 
quarters  of  the  city.  They  were  charged  with 
furnishing  a certain  allowance  of  bread  every  day 
to  the  poor,  who,  by  the  total  cessation  of  all 
kinds  of  labour,  were  now  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extremity  ; — to  them  It  was  likewise  confided  to 
visit  the  sick,  who  were  now  left  in  their  own 
houses,  and  administer  to  their  wants — in  short,  it 
was  their  office  to  inspect  every  thing  that  con- 
cerned the  consolation  of  the  afflicted,  and  the 
preservation  of  good  order. 

But,  spite  of  all  these  regulations,  the  malady 
every  day  increased.  No  longer  could  any  di- 
stinction be  made,  that  such  or  such  a street  was 
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infected,  not  one  was  exempt  from  the  poison  of 
the  contagion.  The  night  no  longer  sufficed  to 
bury  'the  dead,  the  sorrowful  spectacle  of  their 
inhumation  was  alike  obliged  to  be  exhibited  in 
open  day.  The  carts  and  horses  of  the  citizens 
were  required  to  carry  them,  and  the  vagrants  and 
beggars  were  employed  to  dig  immense  graves 
without  the  city,  and  charge  themselves  with  the 
interments.  The  sick  and  healthy  trembled  alike 
at  beholding  these  vehicles  of  death  pass  before 
their  windows,  and  shuddered  at  the  thought  that 
such  might,  in  a few  hours,  be  their  own  situation. 
The  whole  city,  in  short,  presented  that  climax  oi’ 
horrors  attendant  on  an  avowed  and  palpable  pesti- 
lential disease. 

No  longer  were  the  shops  opened  ; all  public 
works  were  suspended ; commerce  ceased  ; the 
churches,  the  exchange,  and  all  public  places  were 
shut  up;  divine  service  was  suspendetl,  and  the 
course  of  justice  stopped;  neighbours,  and  even 
relations,  ceased  to  visit  each  other;  nor  must  any 
one  think  of  having  articles  of  mere  convenience, 
it  is  much  if  necessaries  can  be  procured.  Such 
was  the  spectacle  presented  by  Marseilles  ; such 
the  wretched  situation  of  its  inhabitants  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  period  of  the 
plague,  which  may  be  dated  from  about  the  loth 
of  August. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Second  period  of  the  plague. — EsialUshment  of  a 7ieip 

hospital. 

This  is  not  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a city  in  which  the  plague  had 
broken  out,  doubting  the  reality  of  the  fact  till 
they  beheld  it  in  the  excess  of  its  ravages ; but 
never,  perhaps,  was  incredulity  carried  so  far  as 
in  the  present  instance.  It  had  been  seen  to 
begin  in  the  infirmary,  pass  from  thence  even 
before  the  public  eye,  if  I may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  into  the  town,  and  spread  itself  in  a 
short  time  into  every  quarter ; attestations  had 
been  given,  by  a variety  of  physicians  and  surgeons, 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  malady  : yet  still,  inge- 
nious to  deceive  themselves,  the  Marseillois  pre- 
ferred exposing  their  city  to  all  the  disorders 
attendant  on  such  a public  calamity,  to  taking 
those  timely  precautions  for  its  prevention  which 
ought  not,  undoubtedly,  to  have  been  neglected 
on  the  first  sound  of  alarm,  even  though  the  event 
had  proved  them  useless. 

It  was  during  the  second  period  of  the  calamity 
that  these  disorders  rose  to  their  greatest  height. 
This  proceeded  from  two  causes  ^ the  want  of 
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forcsip-ht,  with  res:ar(]  to  the  burial  of  the  dead^ 

o’  o 

and  the  want  of  management  in  the  care  of  the 
sick. 

About  the  8th  of  August,  the  physicians  em- 
ployed in  attendance  on  the  latter,  observing  that 
they  were  no  longer  carried  to  the  infirmary,  but 
left  ill  their  own  houses,  remonstrated  against  it, 
representing  strongly  that  the  infection  must  by 
this  means  inevitably  spread  with  greater  rapidity, 
and  that  all  medical  attendance  must  be  vain,  un- 
less some  measures  were  taken  to  remedy  so  great 
an  evil.  They  observed,  moreover,  that  the  po- 
v'erty  and  misery  in  which  the  patients  lived  at 
home,  precluded  all  chance  of  cure  while  they 
remained  under  their  own  roofs,  and  that,'  for 
both  these  reasons,  it  was  highly  necessary  some 
place  should  be  allotted  as  a temporary  hospital. 

The  governor  saw  immediately,  or,  at  least, 
appeared  to  see,  the  justice  of  this  reasoning,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  establishment  proposed,  but 
was  at  a loss  to  fix  on  a place  proper  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  which  could  be  prepared  without  delay 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick.  The  physicians 
suggested  the  Hotel  de  la  Charite,  which  they 
demonstrated  to  be  the  most  proper  place  that 
could  be  found,  both  from  its  situation,  from  the 
interior  disposition  (T  the  house,  from  its  capa- 
ciousness, and  from  its  convenience  for  procuring 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  sick.  It  was,  be- 
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sides,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  five  religious 
houses,  with  which,  as  they  almost  touched  it, 
communications  might  easily  be  opened,  if,  in 
the  sequel,  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  make 
a still  more  ample  provision  for  the  reception  of 
patients.  They  pointed  out,  at  the  same  time,  a 
means  of  lodging  the  poor  belonging  to  this  house, 
amounting  to  near  six  hundred,  the  officers  in- 
cluded. 

The  governor  having  consented  to  this  plan, 
the  superiors  of  the  house  were  summoned,  and 
ordered  to  evacuate  it  immediately,  and  convey 
the  poor  to  the  place  assigned  them.  To  this,  in 
presence  of  the  governor,  they  opposed  many 
objections,  which  he  debated  and  obviated  with  a 
mildness,  but  also  with  a solidity  of  argument, 
which  they  could  not  resist.  But,  from  whatever 
cause  I know  not,  this  plan,  which  seemed  so  well 
arranged,  rested  dormant  during  a whole  week, 
and  not  a step  was  taken  for  its  execution.  The 
sick,  meanwhile,  daily  accumulated  in  all  parts  of 
the  town,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  commence- 
ment of  that  confusion  and  disorder,  the  bare 
recollection  of  which  fills  the  mind  with  horror. 

Nothing  would  have  contributed  so  much  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  the  contagion,  and  the  dis- 
orders it  occasioned,  as  the  establishment  of  this 
hospital.  It  might  have  received  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  every  day  ; and,  in  a case  of  extreme  nc- 
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cessity,  accommodation  might  have  been  made  for 
more,  by  ]oining  to  it  the  other  convents  in  the 
neighbourhood.  And  surely  it  was  a much  less 
evil  to  displace  for  a time  these  monks  and  nuns, 
than  to  leave  the  sick  in  the  public  streets.  Amid 
the  number  of  convents,  of  both  sexes,  with  which 
Marseilles  abounds,  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  finding  space  to  lodge  the  reverend 
fathers  and  pious  sisters,  and  each  might  have  been 
distributed  where  they  found  the  most  affinity  in 
their  customs  and  regulations.  One  of  these 
religious  houses  might  have  been  allotted  to  the 
rich,  who  should  have  maintained  it  at  their  own 
expense  ; another  for  priests,  confessors,  and 
officers  attacked  by  the  malady  ; and  the  others 
regulated  for  the  different  stages  of  sickness  and  , 
convalescence.  Three  thousand  might  thus  have 
been  provided  for  very  conveniently  ; and  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  there  ever  would  be  more 
than  that  at  a time,  since,  where  the  malady  proves 
mortal,  it  commcnly  terminates  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  All  these  houses  are  extremely  con- 
venient, situated  at  an  extremity  of  the  town,  and 
almost  separated  from  it  by  a hill.  How  many 
lives  might  have  been  saved,  had  this  measure 
been  adopted  ! 

At  length,  the  hospital  of  the  convalescents  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu  was  allotted  as  an  hospital  for  the 
reception  of  those  infected  with  the  plague.  It  is. 
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indeed,  in  a good  situation,  but  is  the  smallest  of 
all  the  houses  that  could  have  been  selected  for 
this  purpose,  since  it  cannot  receive  more  than 
three  hundred  at  a time.  In  less  than  two  days, 
therefore,  it  was  filled  ; so  that,  as  the  sick  flocked 
thither  in  crowds,  they  were  obliged  to  put  a num- 
ber of  them  into  a sort  of  stable  close  by,  and 
which  was  commonly  used  for  the  reception  of  the 
oxen  and  sheep  destined  to  be  killed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  house. 

This  hospital  was  opened  about  the  middle  of 
August  under  the  direction  of  a surgeon  ; all  the 
physicians  of  the  city,  one  excepted,  who  was  ill, 
being  at  that  time  fully  employed.  All  proper 
officers  were  at  the  same  time  appointed.  Some 
days  after,  Messrs.  Guyon,  father  and  son,  physi- 
cians atBarjolx,a  little  town  in  this  province,  who 
had  long  been  desirous  of  establishing  themselves 
at  Marseilles,  thought  that  a favourable  opportu- 
nity was  here  presented  for  executing  their  plan, 
and  offered  their  services  to  the  echevins,  who 
readily  accepted  them,  and  placed  them  in  the 
new  hospital.  They  entered  upon  office  there 
without  condescending  to  confer  with  any  of  the 
physicians  of  the  city, — without  even  seeking  to 
inform  themselves  of  the  nature  of  the  maladv, 
and  the  proper  course  to  be  observed  with  the 
patients.  Thus,  filled  w’ith  new  ideas,  directly 
the  reverse  of  v\hat  the  case  recjuircd,  and  treating 
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-the  diseased  accordingly,  the  mortality  Increased 
every  day  in  the  hospital.  They  employed  re- 
peated bleedings  and  violent  purgatives,  the  fatal 
.consequences  of  which  had  been  already  expe- 
rienced. They  had  scarcely  time,  however,  to  be 
convinced  of  their  error;  for  the  father  was  taken 
ill  in  a very  few  days,  and  died  ; which  so  alarmed 
the  son,  that  he  immediately  resolved  to  quit  his 
new  situation  and  return  to  his  own  country. 
He  was  accordingly  placed  in  quarantine  without 
the  city,  where,  in  a few  days,  he  died  also.  As 
no  one  could  be  prevailed  on  to  touch  his  body  to 
inter  it,  the  house  was  set  on  fire,  and  with  his 
corpse  perished  all  his  wealth,  which,  in  the  idea 
of  establishing  himself  at  Marseilles,  he  had  con- 
verted into  circulating  paper. 

The  surgeon  and  the  other  officers  of  the  hos- 
pital soon  followed  the  fate  of  these  two  physicians, 
and  with  them  perished  the  little  order  and  regu- 
larity that  had  ever  been  established  there.  For, 
since  no  one  remained  to  attend  to  the  subjects 
received,  those  who  died  were  replaced  indiscrimi- 
nately by  the  first  objects  that  presented  them- 
selves, without  any  choice  or  examination.  Thus 
this  hospital  soon  became  a scene  of  horror  and 
confusion,  where  those  who  ought  to  have  taken 
care  of  the  sick,  only  watched  the  moment  of 
their  death  to  divide  their  spoils.  It  was  even 
made  a receptacle  for  the  thefis  committed  in  the 
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houses  which  were  left  deserted,  by  the  inhabitants 
being  conveyed  to  the  hospitals.  In  the  sequel 
these  disorders  being  known,  their  perpetrators 
were  seized,  and  condemned  to  the  galleys.  But 
we  will  at  present  pass  over  the  state  of  this  hos-. 
pilal,  and  reserve  the  description  to  unite  it  with 
that  of  the  city,  that  we  may  not  repeat  twice  a 
picture  so  horrible. 

It  was  soon  found  that  this  hospital  was  very 
inadequate  to  the  reception  of  the  immense  num- 
bers that  every  day  fell  sick,  and  a project  was 
formed  for  the  establishment  of  another,  which, 
however,  from  the  length  of  4ime  occupied  in  its 
preparation,  became  useless  for  the  correction  of 
the  present  disorders.  The  Jeu  de  Mail  was  the 
place  fixed  on  for  this  purpose  : both  from  its  ex- 
tent, and  situation  near  the  convent  of  the  reformed 
Augustins,  and  almost  without  the  city,  this  was  a 
very  proper  choice  ; but  since  it  could  not  be  occu- 
pied immediately,  some  temporary  provision  ought 
to  have  been  made  for  the  recc[)tion  of  the  sick, 
who  increased  so  immoderately,  that  it  was  now 
impossible  to  keep  any  account  of  the  numbers 
daily  attacked.  From  the  20lh  of  August,  no 
place  of  retreat  had  remained  for  these  poor 
wretches,  and  an  hospital  was  appointed,  which 
the  sequel  will  show  was  not  ready  till  the  be- 
ginning of  October.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the 
end,  without  its  use,  as  wull  hereafter  be  shown. 
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The  only  Immediate  provision  made  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers,  was  to  erect  tents  along  the  ram- 
parts without  the  city,  whither  they  were  conveyed 
by  a breach  in  the  wall  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  second  thing  which  gave  rise  to  the  un- 
happy disorders  that  took  place  in  the  city,  was 
the  still  strange  infituation,-of  doubting  whether 
the  malady  were  really  the  plague.  Thence  arose 
the  want  of  precaution  in  burying  the  dead.  At 
first  they  were  carried  to  the  infirmary ; but  though  • 
the  inclosure  be  very  large,  it  was  impossible  to 
inter  any  considerable  number  'there,  since  it 
stands  almost  entirely  on  a rock.  They  had  been 
even  obliged  to  throw  the  bodies  into  an  old  cis- 
tern,  and  fill  it  up  with  rubbish.  Since  then  the 
dead  could  no  longer  be  carried  thither,  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  a large  grave  near  the  cathedral  for 
their  reception.  But  this  was  scarcely  begun  ere 
the  idea  was  abandoned,  upon  the  remonstrances 
of  the  nuns  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  whose  house 
was  close  by  the  spot  chosen.  Another  place  was 
then  fixed  upon  without  the  city,  between  the 
gates  of  Aix  and  La  Joliete,  where  two  graves  were 
made,  each  of  ten  toises  square,  and  fourteen  feet 
deep.  It  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that  the 
peasants  could  be  compelled  to  work  at  this  labo-' 
rious  and  painful  occupation  ; and  Mons.  Mon- 
stier,  one  of  the  echevins,  was  obliged  always  to 
attend  and  assist  there  in  person. 
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But  the  mortality  now  amounting  to  between 
three  and  lour  hundred  persons  per  day^  these 
graves  were  very  soon  filled.  Of  the  workmen 
employed  in  digging  them,  many  had  died,  and 
others  had  fled,  while  no  measures  had  been  taken 
to  provide  them  successors  in  this  employment,  so 
that  it  soon  became  a matter  of  the  greatest  embar- 
rassment what  to  do  with  the  bodies  ; and  the 
object  of  all  others  the  most  important  to  be  con- 
ducted with  celerity  in  a time  of  contagion,  the 
removal  of  the  dead,  was  that  which  now  went  on 
the  most  heavily.  This,  united  with  the  negli- 
gence in  providing  proper  places  for  the  reception 
of  the  sick,  gave  occasion  to  that  train  of  disorder, 
it  may  almost  be  said  of  insurrection,  in  the  city, 
which  increased  tenfold  the  horrors  occasioned 
by  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence. 
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CHAP. 


The  contagion  Ireaks  out  in  the  Hotel  Dieu. — Physicians 

from  Montpellier  sent  hy  the  courts  on  the  alleged 

desertion  of  the  city,  hy  its  physicians,  surgeons,  and 

0 

apothecaries. 

\ 

Although  it  be  well  known,  that,  in  the  time 

when  the  plague  rages  in  any  place,  all  other  ma- 
ladies cease,  seeming  to  fly  before  this,  the  most 
cruel  and  dangerous  of  all,  the  Hotel  Dieu  was 
nevertheless  shut  up  from  the  commencement  of 
the  plague,  as  a place  of  reserve  for  such  as  might 
fall  sick  with  any  other  malady.  Spite  of  this  pre- 
caution, the  disease  soon  found  its  way  thither. 
This  house  contained  then  between  three  and 
four  hundred  foundling  children  of  both  sexes, 
besides  all  the  proper  officers  and  attendants. 

The  contagion  was  carried  thither  by  a woman 
who  escaped  from  the  Rue  de  I’Escale,'  and  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  praying  to  be 
received  there,  having,  as  she  said,  a common 
fever.  She  was  examined  ; and  whether  it  were 
that  the  plague  really  had  not  yet  begun  to  manifest 
itself,  or  that,  prepossessed  with  the  assertion  she 
had  made  that  she  had  only  a common  fever,  the 
examination  was  slight  and  negligent,  she  was 
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received  into  the  house,  a bed  was  allotted  her, 
whither  she  was  conducted  by  two  maid  servants 
of  the  house,  and  the  usual  change  of  linen  was 
given  her.  On  the  morrow  these  two  maid  ser- 
vants fell  sick,  and  died  in  a few  hours.  The 
next  day  the  matron  of  the  hospital,  who  had 
visited  this  wom.an,  as  it  is  her  office  to  visit  all 
the  patients,  fell  sick,  and  died  almost  as  suddenly. 
It  will  easily  be  imagined,  in  a house  so  full  of 
inhabitants,  and  among  such  a number  of  children 
particularly,  how  rapidly  the  contagion  spread. 
Such  was  its  rapidity,  that  a very  short  time  suf- 
ficed to  carry  off  all  the  children,  together  with 
every  person  belonging  to  the  house,  governors, 
confessors,  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  offi- 
cers, servants,  except  about  thirty — who  indeed 
took  the  infection,  but  were  cured  at  length  of  the 
disease. 

We  must  not  here  omit  a just  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  Mons.  Bruno  Granier,  one  of  the  gover- 
nors of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  wTo,  in  the  absence  of  all 
the  rest,  alone  sustained  the  painful  task  of  the  di- 
rection of  this  hospital  at  so  critical  a moment. 
It  may  well  be  conceived,  that  the  management  of 
between  five  and  six  hundred  persons  at  such  a 
time  was  no  trifling  charge.  He  inspected  every 
thing  himself,  with  a zeal  and  courage  uorthy  of 
imitation  by  all  who  may  be  placed  in  similar 
circumstances.  Heaven,  who  often  as  a reward 
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of  such  exemplary  conduct,  seizes  the  most  favour- 
able moment  to  take  the  object  to  himself,  recom- 
pensed this  gentleman  by  a death  as  glorious  in 
the  sight  of  man,  as  precious  in  his  own  eyes,  by 
taking  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  charitable 
work. 

Nor  let  it  be  denied  us  to  join  with  his  name 
that  of  Mons.  Peyssonnel,  the  father,  more  vene- 
rable for  his  virtues  than  for  his  years.  He  was 
unwearied  in  his  attendance  on  the  sick,  soothed 
their  sufferings,  and  even  dressed  their  wounds 
with  a piety  worthy  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
dean  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  well  known 
among  tfie  literati  of  his  time  by  his  system  of 
Physique  Mechanique,  which  he  was  about  to  give 
to  the  public,  had  it  not  pleased  God  rather  to 
recompense  his  charity  and  benevolence  by  an 
immortal  crown  than  by  the  fame  he  would  have 
acquired  from  the  publication  of  his  work. 

But  nothing  could  subdue  the  infatuated  incre- 
dulity of  some  persons ; and,  spite  of  the  impe- 
tuosity with  which  they  saw  the  contagion  daily 
spread  in  the  city,  they  still  would  persist  in 
not  believing  it  the  plague.  The  echevins  had 
given  so  unfavourable  an  impression  to  the  Court, 
of  the  physicians  of  Marseilles,  that  no  confidence 
was  placed  in  their  reports;  and  Messrs. Chycoineau 
and  Verny,  physicians  of  Montpellier,  were  de- 
puted to  visit  Marseilles,  and  examine  into  the 
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nature  of  the  disease  that  raged  there.  They 

arrived,  accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  August,  with 

Mons.  Soulliers,  one  of  the  principal  surgeons  of 

the  same  university,  and  were  received  by  Messrs. 

the  echcvins  with  all  the  honours  due  to  their 

personal  merit  and  to  the  importance  of  their 

mission.  Tlieir  arrival  seemed  to  re-animate  ihe 

public  mind;  and  every  one  hoped  from  them 

such  a decision  as  should  favour  their  own  incre- 

dulitv. 

•/ 

Spite  of  the  prepossessions  with  which  they 
had  been  inspired  against  the  physicians  of  the 
city,  they  desired,  before  they  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  sick,  to  confer  with  them  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease.  A meeting  was  accordingly- 
appointed  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  each  gave  a 
separate  relation  of  all  he  had  observed ; after 
which  it  was  agreed,  that,  for  a still  further  eluci- 
dation of  this  matter,  they  should  give  in  written 
reports,  which  they  did  the  next  day.  Two  were 
then  appointed  to  accompany  the  gentlemen  from 
Montpellier  in  their  rounds,  to  which  they  imme- 
diately proceeded.  They  visited  the  sick  in  the 
hospital  of  the  convalescents,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  infirmary  and  in  many  private  houses,  and 
opened  three  or  four  dead  bodies.  An  hour  was 
then  appointed  to  give  in  their  report  to  the 
governor  and  the  echevins,  which  was  to  be  done 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  physicians  of  the 
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city,  who  had  accompanied  tliese  gentlemen,  de- 
manded to  be  admitted  to  this  meeting,  and  hear 
the  report,  but  this  was  refused. 

What  this  report  was,  was  never  precisely  known. 
All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that,  after  the  meeting, 
the  magistrates  loudly  asserted  the  disease  which 
had  caused  so  much  alarm  to  be  only  a malignant 
fever,  proceeding  from  unwholesome  food  ; and 
that,  the  day  after  the  departure  of  the  physicians 
of  Montpellier,  the  following  bill  was  posted  in  the 
city  : — 

ADVICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

On  the  report  made  to  the  governor  and 
cchcvins  of  the  city  by  the  physicians  from  Mont- 
pellier, they  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  adver- 
tise the  public,  that  the  malady  which  now  reigns 
here  is  not  pestilential,  but  only  a common  malig- 
nant fever,  the  progress  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
speedily  be  stopped,  by  separating  those  who  are 
suspected  of  being  diseased  from  those  in  perfect 
health,  and  by  certain  other  regulations  which 
will  immediately  be  established.” 

This  notice  re-animated  the  spirits  of  the  people,’ 
who  began  again  to  communicate  with  each  other 
more  freely.  This  they  had  even  done  on  the 
arrival  of  the  physicians,  and  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  notice  ; and,  at  length,  the  bishop, 
with  th6  magistrates,  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
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their  importunities,  and  permit  the  usual  proces- 
sion, which  was  made  every  year  in  honour  of 
St,  Roch,  to  take  place.  To  this  they  the  rather 
consented,  as  it  seemed  by  no  means  proper  to 
check  the  devotion  of  the  people  towards  a saint 
of  whose  protection  they  stood  at  the  moment  so 
much  in  need. 

The  author  of  the  Marseilles  Journal  says, 

The  physicians  of  Montpellier  thought  it  right 
to  dissemble  with  the  people,  in  order  to  calm  their 
minds,  and  not  increase  the  disorders  in  the  city  ; 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  they  advised  the 
notice  inserted  above  to  be  published.” — The  phy. 

sicians,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  allow  that 

/ 

they  were  the  advisers  of  this  measure,  but  said 
they  only  consented  to  it  from  complaisance.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  effect 
had  answered  the  intention  ; but  assuredly,  in 
seeking  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
idea  that  the  malady  was  only  a common  fever, 
proceeding  from  bad  food,  the  precautions  which 
the  real  fact  required  ought  not  to  have  been 
neglected.  The  report  made  by  the  same  physi- 
cians to  the  court*  does  not  altogether  coincide 

* This  report  was  never  published  j but  a copy  of  it  was 
placed  In  my  hands  by  a friend,  on  whose  fidelity  I can  rely, 
and  who  assured  me  he  received  it  from  Mons.  Chycoineaii 
himself.  I have  given  it  among  the  papers  at  the  end  of  the 
work. — Note  by  the  author.  It  will  be  found  in  tlie  Appendix, 
No.  2. 
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wi(h  the  opinion  announced  in  the  above  hand- 
bill ; but,  though  somewhat  more  explicit  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  malady,  the  gentle- 
men still  dare  not  hazard  pronouncing  the  fatal 
word ; they  call  it  a sort  of  plague — let  us  wait  their 
return  to  Marseilles  to  attend  upon  the  sick,  and 
we  shall  see  them  positively  and  unreservedly 
avowing  it  to  be  the  plague.  At  Pans,  however, 
as  at  Marseilles,  the  public,  prone  to  delude  them- 
selves, and  resting  their  faith  on  what  was  reported 
to  them,  were  tranquil  on  the  subject  of  the 
malady. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  Mons.  Lebret,  in- 
tendant  of  the  province,  whose  zeal  in  procuring 
us  all  possible  assistance  throughout  the  whole 
course  of 'our  calamity  can  never  be  too  warmly 
acknowledged,  transmitted  to  our  physicians  three 
memoirs,  said  to  be  written  by  Mons.  Chirac,  first 
physician  to  his  royal  highness  the  regent*.  The 
College,  full  of  veneration  for  this  celebrated  pro- 
fessor, received  these  papers  with  the  same  defe- 
rence and  respect  with  which  they  had  formerly 
listened  to  their  author  himself  j*.  They  easily 
recognised  in  them  the  principles  in  which  they 
had  been  educated  in  his  school : but  experience 

* Tlie  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XV. 

t Mons.  Chirac  had  been  president  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
licians  at  Marseilles. 
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had  alieady  shown  that  these  principles  were  not 
applicable  in  the  present  case.  In  one  of  the 
meinoirs,  Mons.  Chirac  proposes  to  the  magis- 
trates, the  confessors,  the  physicians  and  the  sur- 
geons, ceitain  regulations  to  be  observ’ed  with 
regard  to  the  sick.  He  recommends,  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
their  own  houses,  and  that  kitchens  should  be 
established  in  every  quarter  of  the  city  to  furnish 
them  With  broth,  dhis  advnee  might  be  salutary  j 
but  in  Older  to  be  followed  it  must  be  practicable  : 
and  how  provide  for  the  necessities  of  four  or  five 
thousand  sick  poor,  in  houses  where  they  were 
in  want  of  every  thing  ? It  is  much  more  difficult 
to  give  them  the  necessary  attendance  in  their 
own  habitations  than  in  the  hospitals.  He  pro- 
posed next,  that  the  physicians  should  unite  them- 
selves with  the  magistrates,  to  act  in  concert ; and 
that  the  latter  should  furnish  the  people  with  the 
means  of  amusement  and  relaxation,  since  keep- 
ing the  mind  cheerful  contributes  greatly  to  pre- 
scive  the  body^  in  health.  This  is  a counsel 
which  the  magistrates  never  showed  any  disposi- 
tion to  follow.  Another  suggestion  was,  that  the 
physicians  should  appear  in  the  streets  and  public 
walks  with  a gay  and  contented  countenance;—? 
this  they  endeavoured  to  do  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  calamity,  and  were  insulted  for  it. 
Lastly,  that  violins,  drums,  fifes,  &c.,  should  be 
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kept  in  pay  to  go  about  the  streets,  and  endeavour, 
by  playing  lively  airs,  to  exhilarate  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  drive  away  from  them  gloom  and 
melancholy.  But,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Ho- 
race, it  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  surrounded 
by  the  horrors  of  death  to  receive  any  impression 
of  gaiety  : 

Districtus  ensis  cui  super  impia 
Cervice  pendet,  non  siculae  dapes 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem ; 

Non  avium  Citheraeque  cantus 
Somnum  rcducent 

Of  the  remaining  two  memoirs,  one  descants 
on  the  contagion,  and  the  other  discusses  the 
question — Whether  the  greatest  inconvenience  is 
likely  to  arise  in  concealing  the  nature  of  the 
malady,  or  in  declaring  it  to  be  the  plague  ? 
After  urging  various  arguments  on  both  sides,  it 
is  decided  against  concealing  it.  The  discus- 
sion of  this  question,  however,  appears  very  futile. 
The  plague  always  takes  sufficient  care  to  declare 
itself ; and  if,  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  the  proper  measures  against  it 
are  neglected,  to  what  fatal  consequences  does 
this  lead  ! while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  these  ne- 
cessary precautions  are  taken,  they'  must  betray 
the  secret  it  is  intended  to  conceal. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  these  memoirs 
through  all  their  details.  We  shall  only  observe, 
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that  the  author  seems  every  where  to  consider  the 
disease  at  Marseilles  as  only  a common  malignant 
fevei  without  infection,  and  refers  every  thing  to 
this  principle j — a principle  which,  once  esta- 
bhshed,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  giving 
our  unfeigned  assent  to  his  reasoning.  But  this 
was  very  far  from  being  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
It  required  only  to  have  attended  two  or  three 
patients  to  be  assured  that  we  had  to  deal  with  a 
veiy  different  distemper  from  that  he  supposes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  common 
malignant  fever  and  the  plague;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  require  very  opposite  methods  of 
treatment.  But  lest  I should  be  supposed  to  have 
misapprehended  the  sentiments  of  this  celebrated 
physician,  I subjoin,  at  full  length,  that  article  of 
his  memoir  in  which  he  explains  the  most  clearly 
bis  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  this  malady  and  its 
origin. 

“ All  things  well  considered,  and  after  having 
examined  with  the  greatest  attention  the  different 
reports  sent  from  Marseilles  relative  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  malady  which  now  reigns  there,  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  died  of  it,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  deaths,  which  are  horrible, 
from  the  indolence  and  negligence  of  those  who 
ought  to  watch  over,  and  provide  for,  the  wants  of 
persons  in  such  afflicting  circumstances — after 
weighing  all  these  things,  I have  judged  that  the 
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nialady,  though  great  in  itself,  and  extremely  dan- 
gerous, is  only  a common  malignant  fever,  such  as 
I saw  myself  reign  there  in  the  years  1709  and 
1710,  and  by  no  means  the  plague  brought  from 
the  Levant  in  a vessel  arrived  some  time  since  in 
the  port  of  Marseilles.  The  unwholesome  food 
of  the  lower  class  of  people  in  that  town  is  quite 
sufficient  to  produce  such  an  effect  : and  a proof 
that  this  is  really  the  case  is,  that  none  but  the 
poor  have  been  attacked,  though  a considerable 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  disease  first  broke  out. 
And  since  the  porters  employed  upon  the  bales  of 
merchandise  supposed  to  be  infected,  were  among 
the  class  of  people  so  ill  fed,  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  heated  as  they  must  be  by  the  nature  of  their 
employment,  and  being  afterwards  exposed  in  that 
state  to  the  chillness  of  the  air,  they  should  be 
among  the  first  attacked — nor  is  it  surprising 
that  the  death  of  these  poor  victims  should  follow 
so  close  on  their  first  seizure,  when  we  consider 
how  little  means  persons  of  this  class  have  to  pro- 
cure the  food  and  medicines  their  situation  re- 
quires. 

To  be  convinced  that  what  I have  said  on 
the  subject  of  these  porters  is  just,  and  that  their 
death  was  not  occasioned  by  the  goods  on  which 
they  were  employed,  or  that  their  bodies  spread 
the  infection  ‘in  the  city,  no  more  is  requisite  than 
to  reflect  on  the  distance  between  the  lazaretto. 
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where  they  died  and  were  interred,  and  the  street 
in  which  the  disease  first  broke  out ; and  it  must 
appear  obvious,  that  the  contagious  emanations 
from  these  bodies  never  could  spread  to  such  a 
distance  without  communicating  the  infection  in 

O 

their  passage  to  the  houses  that  He  between.” 

In  reading  this  article  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
a reflection  which  very  naturally  presents  itself ; — 
That  great  men  are  apt  sometimes  to  pique  them- 
selves a little  too  unseasonably  upon  their  superior 
illumination,  especially  when  they  think  that  they 
see  things  more  clearly  at  a distance  than  others 
who  CKamine  them  upon  the  spot.  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  cite  one  more  passage  in  this  memoir, 
extremely  injurious  to  the  honour  of  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  at  Marseilles,  and  to  make 
some  reflections  upon  it. 

How  can  it  be  expected,”  says  he,  that  in 
a malady  so  acute,  and  which  demands  such  im- 
mediate and  assiduous  care  and  attention;  since  in 
a few  days,  or  hours,  perhaps,  it  reduces  the  pa- 
tient to  the  last  extremity — how  can  it  be  expected, 
I say,  that  persons  should  recover,  who  are  left 
wholly  abandoned  to  their  fate,  unsupported  by 
the  most  common  attention,  destitute  of  all  proper 
food,  without  medicines,  victims  of  the  barbarous 
inhumanity  of  ignorant  or  interested  physicians 
and  surgeons,  who,  in  hopes  of  gain  to  themselves, 
cherish  in  the  public  mind  idle  terrors  and  appre- 
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Kensions,  to  render  themselves  of  great  public 
importance,  and  draw  their  advantages  from  itd* 

I know  not  where  the  author  of  this  memoir  has 
found  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  character. 
If  elevation  of  rank  and  superiority  of  knowledge 
give  a right  to  instruct  others,  they  cannot  give 
any  title  to  calumniate  them,  to  ascribe  to  them 
>scntiments  injurious  to  their  honour  and  unworthy 
of  their  character,  and  in  opposition  to  every 
principle  of  humanity.  These  aspersions  ought 
less  to  be  cast  upon  the  physicians  of  Marseilles 
in  the  instance  in  question,  than  in  almost  any 
case  whatever.  We  leave  it  to  the  event  to  justify 
them  from  the  imputation  of  ignorance,  here  so 
freely  lavished  upon  them  ; but  we  must  be  per- 
mitted a word  or  two  on  that  of  negligence. 
They  cannot  be  denied  the  credit  of  having 
broken  the  ice,  and  been  the  first  to  rise  above 
that  vain  terror  to  which  the  physicians  in  for.mer 
times  have  yielded,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  at  the  bare  idea  of  a contagious  disease. 
Far  from  following  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold 
that  all  attendance  in  case  of  the  plague  should  be 
left  to  the  surgeons,  to  whom  the  physicians  should 
be  reserved  as  counsellors  alone,  tjiey  never  shrunk 
from  personal  attendance  on  the  sick,  but  exposed 
their  lives  in  endeavouring  to  give  them  succour 
with  the  most  undaunted  courage  and  generosity, 
'I  hey  were  the  first  to  face  the  danger  of  the  con- 


tagion,  going  from  street  to  street,  from  house  to 
house,  examining  into  every  thing,  approaching 
the  patients,  feeling  their  pulse,  examining  their 
tumours,  even  dressing  them  with  their  own  hands 
if  it  appeared  necessary  ; attending  them,  in  short, 
with  the  same  assiduity  as  could  have  been  shown 
to  a wealthy  person,  who  was  labouring  under 
a common  malady,  and  from  whom  they  had 
expectations  of  a great  reward.  They  never  re- 
fused any  service  required  of  them,  either  in  the 
hospitals,  the  city,  or  the  country  ; and  all  without 
any  charge,  except  when  they  were  obliged  to  go 
into  the  country,  when  some  expense  was  unavoid- 
able ; but  they  never  made  any  charge  for  their 
own  trouble.  All  the  recompence  they  received 
was  contempt,  and  often  insults,  on  the  part  of 
the  people. 

It  was  not,  then,  sordid  views  of  interest  that 
made  them  boldly  declare  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
lady. It  had  gained  considerable  ground  when 
they  were  called  upon  for  their  opinions  ; and  any 
efforts  they  had  made  to  disguise  the  truth  must 
have  turned  to  their  own  confusion.  It  was  even 
essentially  necessary  to  speak  out  plainly,  that  those 
charged  with  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
might  be  compelled  to  take  proper  and  immediate 
measures  for  succouring  the  afflicted,  and  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  Had  they  consulted 
only  their  own  interest,  they  would  rather  have 
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concealed  the  nature  of  the  malady,  in  order  to 
retain  in  the  city  those  who  were  in  a situation  to 
reward  them  handsomely  for  their  attendance. 
They  might  be  well  asnired,  that  in  dealing 
frankly  and  honestly  with  the  public,  the  wealthy 
would  soon  desert  the  town,  and  none  but  the 
])Oor  remain  to  stand  in  need  of  their  cares. 
What  I have  here  said  of  the  physicians  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  surgeons  ; they  uniformly  evmced 
a like  zeal  and  disinterestedness. 

Let  us  dose  these  reflections  with  vindicating 
them,  lastly,  from  another  charge  brought  against 
them*—- that  of  desertion  of  the  city.  The  College 
is  composed  of  twelve  physicians : of  these,  two 
were  shut  up  in  the  arsenal  for  the  service  of  that  * 
place  and  the  galleys  ; two  remained  at  the  hos- 
pital of  the  crews  ; one  at  the  infirmary  ; one  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu  ; and  one  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Vic- 
tor, in  virtue  of  the  engagement  always  made  with 
the  physician  of  that  house  at  the  lime  of  his 
appointment,  that,  in  case  of  any  contagious  dis- 
ease breaking  out  in  the  city,  he  shall  remain  shut 
up  within  the  walls  of  the  abbey.  Four  other 
physicians  were  constantly  employed  in  visiting 
the  sick  in  the  city,  which  they  had  portioned 
among  them  in  four  equal  divisions.  One  alone 
really  quitted  the  city  on  this  occasion,  and  that 
from  the  general  ill  state  of  his  health. 

The  desertion  of  the  surgeons  was  not  more 
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general  than  that  of  the  physicians.  This  body 
is  divided  into  three  classes  in  Marseilles, — the 
sworn  master  surgeons  of  the  city,  of  whom  two 
only  fled ; those  who  are  in  their  course  of  study 
in  the  hospitals,  of  whom  two  also  disappeared  ; 
and  the  young  apprentices,  a like  number  of  whom 
deserted.  All  the  rest  in  each  of  these  classes 
were  unwearied  in  their  attention  and  assiduity. 
Nor  let  the  apothecaries  be  passed  over,  of  whom 
one  only  abandoned  his  post,  the  rest  kept  their 
shops  constantly  open  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  contagion,  or  at  least  till  they  had  themselves 
fallen  victims  to  it  ; and  many  of  them  voluntarily 
served  in  the  hospitals.  With  what  face,  then, 
can  any  one  dare  to  advance  that  there  was  a 
general  defection  among  the  medical  gentlemen 
of  Marseilles  on  this  melancholy  occasion  ? And 
if,  in  the  end,  we  were  obliged  to  demand  fur- 
ther assistance  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
it  was  not  because  those  whose  duty  it  was  parti- 
cularly to  remain  in  the  city  had  deserted  their 
posts,  but  on  account  of  the  excess  of  the  ravage^ 
made  by  the  disease. 
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CHAP.  XL 

Dreadful  state  of  the  interior  of  the  houses* 

W HEN  we  contemplate  the  contagion  in  the 
' light  only  in  which  it  appeared  in  its  early  stages, 
the  public  incredulity  will  not,  perhaps,  appear 
very  surprising; — yet,  surely,  when  it  had  made 
some  progress,  when  daily  proofs  of  its  cruel  and 
inveterate  nature  were  before  the  eyes  of  every 
one — that  any  doubt  of  its  existence  should  remain 
on  men’s  minds  seems  wholly  unpardonable.  At 
first  a solitary  individual  only  being  attacked,  it 
was  easy  to  ascribe  his  malady  to  personal  irre- 
gularity. To  the  same  cause  might  as  easily 
be  attributed  the  death  of  the  second,  a few 
days  after.  These  were  followed,  slow'ly  and 
at  intervals,  by  some  others;  so  that  at  first 
the  progress  of  the  calamity  was  almost  imper- 
ceptible:— it  seemed  indeed  at  one  period  wholly 
to  stop ; but  this  pause  was  only  to  regain 
added  force.  It  soon  broke  out  with  irresistible 
fury,  spreading  over  the  whole  city,  and‘swecping 
down  all  before  it.  Rich  and  poor,  male  and  fe- 
male, young  and  old,  alike  became  its  victims,  and 
the  whole  town  was  filled  with  mourning  and  tears. 

The  similes  employed,  of  a rapid  torrent, 
whose  waters,  long  restrained,  at  length  burst 
asunder  the  dykes  that  opposed  their  incursions, 
and  spreading  with  resistless  fury  ever  the  adjacent 
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country,  bear  down  all  before  them — or  of  a 
spark  of  fire,  which  having  smothered  for  some 
time,  breaks  out  at  once  with  the  most  furious 
explosion,  and  in  a few  minutes  sets  a whole 
town  in  flames — such  similes  give  but  a feeble 
idea  of  the  fury  with  whrdi  the  fire  of  th’s  con- 
tagion now  spread  itself  all  around,  menacing  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  city.  About  the  twenty-fifth  of 
August  it  seeined  to  arrive  at  its  utmost  height  of 
virulence.  It  was  not  then  individuals  that  it 
attacked  ; it  seized  whole  families,  whole  streets, 
at  the  same  moment  ; scarcely  a house  remained 
free  from  infection  : every  quarter  of  the  towm 
was  alike  dangerous,  alike  to  be  shunned. 

Servants  fall,  their  masters  dare  not  seek  others  . 
to  replace  them.  The  poor,  and  those  who  work 

for  hire,  no  longer  can  find  employers  who  dare 
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suffer  them  to  approach  their  houses.  Shut 
up  within  themselves,  the  extremity  of  hunger 
alone  can  compel  some  one  of  a family,  more 
courageous  than  the  rest,  to  quit  his  asylum,  and  en- 
deavour to  procure  a supply  of  the  first  necessaries 
of  life  for  the  rest.  The  greater  part  of  those 
whose  province  it  is  to  administer  to  the  wants  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  the  butchers  and  bakers,  have 
become  a prey  to  the  pestilence,  and  the  shops 
of  the  few  that  remain  arc  constantly  surrounded 
by  a clamorous  crowd,  which  must  be  pierced 
through  to  obtain  the  necessaries  desired  ; and  in 
seeking  to  avoid  death  by  famine,  the  utmost 
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danger  is  Incurred  of  mceling  It  by  disease.  Fish, 
which  might  have  supplied  the  want  of  meat,  is 
not  to  be  had  : the  fishermen  are  all  dead,  or  have 
fled  to  a more  salutary  clime.  The  poor  cannot 
procure  the  means  to  purchase;  and  the  rich,  who 
have  them,  can  find  nothing  to  buy.  The  misery 
and  dearth  is  almost  as  general  as  the  contagion. 

Let  us  for  a few  moments  enter  some  of  the 
houses,  and  view  the  picture  of  the  interior.  In 
a remote  garret,  destitute  of  furniture,  except 
the  wretched  bed  on  which  he  lies,  behold  that 
victim  ! No  friend  is  near  him  a pitcher  of  water 
by  his  bedside  to  allay  his  burning  thirst,  is  his 
sole  consolation.  He  is  the  first  attacked  in  the 
house,  and  no  one  dares  approach  him.  The 
door  of  his  room  is  opened,  and  a little  broth 
placed  before  it,  while  he  who  has  brought  it  flies 
at  the  same  moment,  and,  spite  of  feebleness 
and  languor,  the  sufferer  is  obliged  to  crawl  from 
his  bed  to  take  it.  The  sighs,  the  groans  that  his 
malady  forces  from  him  arc  heard  by  no  one  : 
alone  he  waits  the  moment  of  his  release,  with 
eyes  that  begin  to  sparkle  with  delirium,  with 
wandering  and  distracted  looks.  The  physician 
tries  in  vain  to  inspire  him  with  courage,  to 
render 'him  the  assistance  his  deplorable  state 
requires  : — he  expires  at  length,  deserted  and 
abandoned,  leaving  perhaps  an  ample  fortune  to 
the  ungrateful  relations  by  whom  he  was  deserted 
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fortune  which  could  afford  him  no  consola- 
tion in  the  moment  of  suffering. 

In  a neighbouring  house  behold  a whole  family 
struck  at  once  ; who,  bending  under  the  pressure 
of  the  disease,  form  the  most  dreadful  concert  of 
their  mingled  sighs  and  groans.  One,  burning 
with  the  thirst  of  fever,  demands  something  re- 
freshing to  allay  his  sufferings ; but  all  are  alike 
unable  to  supply  his  wants.  Another,  in  the  rage 
of  delirium,  by  his  cries  disturbs  the  repose  of  the 
rest ; — here  a son  by  the  side  of  his  father,  tor- 
mented by  excess  of  nausea,  irritates,  by  useless 
efforts  to  vomit,  the  pains  suffered  by  both  ; — 
there  a mother,  half  dead  herself,  laments  over  a 
daughter  whom  the  malady  renders  insensible  to 
her  lamentations  ; — and  there  a husband  and  wife, 
who  existed  but  for  each  other,  locked  in  each 
others  arms,  unite  their  burning  lips,  and  expire 
in  the  same  union  in  which  they  had  lived. 

What  a state  of  suffering  for  those  who  attend' 
on  the  sick  in  scenes  like  these  ! One  cries 
for  something  to  alleviate  his  sufferings,  which, 
alas  ! are  past  all  power  of  alleviation  ; while 
another  demands  a priest  to  confess  him,  and 
perform  the  pious  offices  of  religion,  when  per- 
haps he  must  expire  before  one  can  arrive.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  those  families  are  most  to 
be  pitied,  where  all  fall  together,  or  where  they 
fall  at  intervals,  one  after  the  other.  The  former 
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feel  at  once  the  excess  of  their  calamity  ; the  latter 
arrive  at  it  by  degrees,  and  by  an  affliction  which 
is  perhaps  so  much  the  more  cruel  as  it  is  tedious 
and  lingering.  In  the  former  case  each  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  his  own  sufferings ; in  the  latter  the 
sufferings  are  greater  from  being  repeated  in  the 
person  of  each  separate  victim  we  deplore,  and 
from  being  aggravated  by  the  feeling  of  our  im- 
potence to  afford  them  any  succour.  What  a 
state  of  horror  to  the  last  survivor,  to  have  beheld 
one  after  another — flithcr,  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 
all  expire  before  his  eyes,  while  every  moment 
he  may  expect  himself  to  be  summoned  to  follow 
them ! How  many,  overpowered  by  the  horrors 
of  seeing  three  or  four  in  a house  fall,  have  sunk 
through  despair  and  affliction,  when  perhaps  the 
force  of  the  disease  might  otherwise  have  been 
subdued  1 Some  instances  might  even  be  cited 
where,  hopeless  of  esca[)ing  the  malady  of  which 
they  had  beheld  so  many  expire  before  their  eyes, 
by  a voluntary  death  they  have  anticipated  the 
sufferings  and  fate  which  seemed  inevitable. — 
Sad  and  cruel  resolution,  which  could  seek  to 
terminate  finite  sorrows  by  plunging  rashly  into 
sorrows  eternal ! 

In  families  thus  desolated,  sometimes  it  is  a 
mother  who  is  left  alone  with  her  infant  child, 
both  perhaps  sick.  Could  this  unhappy  mother, 
like  Hagar,  when  driven  from  the  house  of  Abra- 
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ham  her  master,  leave  her  son  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  and  retire  to  a distance  to  avoid  the  horror 
of  seeing  him  expire  before  her  eyes,  she  were 
resigned  : but  retained  by  the  feebleness  to  which 
her  own  malady  has  reduced  her,  she  has  no 
alternative  but  the  cruel  idea  either  of  beholding 
her  infant  expire  in  her  arms  without  being  able 
to  afford  him  any  succour,  or,  by  her  own  death, 
of  leaving  him  to  perish  wholly  neglected  and 
abandoned.  Sometimes  it  is  a young  girl  who 
has  survived  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  whom 
she  watched  and  succoured  to  the  last.  Before 
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this  fatal  tragedy  she  had  many  brothers,  and  her 
expected  portion  of  the  heritage  of  her  father  was 
small  ; — behold  her  now  sole  heiress  of  an  ample 
fortune!  but  what  can  that  avail  her! — insulated  in 
the  Avorld,  without  a relation,  without  a friend, 
surrounded  by  nothing  but  frightful  images  of 
death  and  desolation — alas  ! she  esteems  the  fate 
of  her  brothers  worthy  of  envy,  her  own  of  com- 
passion. Sometimes  a servant  alone  has  been  the 
survivor,  who  has  paid  the  last  duties  to  all  his 
masters,  to  all  his  fellow-servants,  and  who  re- 
mains alone  in  a great  house,  which  rests  entirely 
at  his  disposal.  He  is  perplexed  what  course  to 
follow — no  heir  appears  ; the  proper  heir  is  absent, 
and  dares  not  approach  his  inheritance.  Happy 
is  it  if  a servant  thus  circumstanced  be  faith- 
ful, and  proof  against  the  temptations  of  his 
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cltuation ! Some  have  been  known  so  little  im- 
pressed with  the  feelings  such  scenes  of  disaster 
should  call  forth,  as  even  to  hasten  the  stroke  of 
an  expiring  master,  impatient  for  the  moment 
when  he  could  execute  the  projects  of  plunder 
his  hardened  soul  had  engendered,  without  re- 
flecting on  the  uncertainty  how  soon  he  might 
be  deprived,  by  a like  fate,  of  any  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  his  villany.  Sometimes,  in  fine, 
every  member  of  a family  cut  off,  the  house  has 
been  left  a prey  to  the  pillage  and  plunder  of  the 
populace. 

Cast  we  now  an  eye  on  the  situation  of  any 
one  struck  with  the  contagion  in  a house  by  him- 
self, without  a servant,  without  a companion, 
without  a neighbour.  He  has  every  sort  of  con- 
venience about  him ; he  has  money,  which  in 
other  cases  would  supply  his  wants  ; but  all  this 
is  now  useless.  What  shall  become  of  him  ? 
Shall  he  seek  refuge  in  the  hospital  ?— pbut  he 
shrinks  from  the  idea  of  the  horrors  he  shall  find 
there.  Yet  some  have  taken  this  resolution, 
feeling  less  repugnance  at  the  thoughts  of  dying 
amid  thousands  in  a similar  state  of  affliction 
than  in  solitary  misery. 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  many  of  those  who 
sacrificed  themselves  for  the  public  service,  by 
administering  the  offices  of  religion  to  the  sick 
and  dying,  have  often  been  themselves  left  to*  ex'- 
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pire  In  the  most  cruel  state  of  desertion.  A 
curate,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  in 
performing  these  duties,  was  seized  towards  the 
end  of  August.  He  was  alone  in  his  house; 
without  a servant,  without  a neighbour,  and  hope- 
less of  finding  any  one  to  render  him  services 
less  important  than  those  he  had  rendered  others. 
He  knocked  at  the  doors  of  several  of  his 
parishioners,  craving  an  asylum  and  their  cha- 
ritable assistance  ; but  every  where  refused,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  own  house,  where, 
abandoned  by  men,  alone  he  resigned  his  soul 
into  the  arms  of  his  God.  Can  even  the  cruel 
circumstances  to  which  all  men  were  reduced 
excuse  such  ingratitude  ! 

A canon  of  the  cathedral  church,  rich  and  at 
his  ease,  being  alike  left  alone  in  his  house,  sought 
an  asylum  in  the  church,  where  at  least  he  hoped 
to  find  some  one  to  succour  him. — Alas,  no ! 
he  expires,  equally  abandoned.  A physician  is 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  among  the  Recolets,  that  he 
may  not  remain  wholly  deserted  and  unsuccoured: 
and  one  of  his  brethren  is  obliged  to  ask  equal 
assistance  from  another  religious  community,  who 
furnish  him  sometimes  with  broth,  sometimes 
with  meat — unable  to  find  any  one  to  serve  him 
in  his  own  house,  though  he  wanted  not  relations 
or  money  to  reward  the  services  rendered.  Such 
was  the  forlorn  state  to  which  even  the  richest 
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found  themselves  reduced  ; nay  even  those  whose 
ministry  seemed  to  exempt  them  from  the  appre- 
hension of  like  mournful  extremities. 

Another  object  of  the  most  affecting  kind  was 
the  state  of  women  with  child.  Almost  all  who 
were  in  this  situation  perished  ; some  at  their 
delivery  at  the  natural  time,  others  by  a prema 
ture  delivery.  It  is  well  known  of  what  im- 
portance the  assistance  of  others  is  to  a woman 
at  this  critical  moment ; but  when  every  one  lived 
in  a state  of  distrust  of  his  neighbour,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  this  assistance  was  not  to  be 
obtained.  Who  but  shudders,  then,  at  the  situa- 
tion of  these  sufferers,  about  to  bring  an  inflmt 
into  the  world, . unable,  from  excess  of  feebleness, 
to  give  it  the  succour  its  helpless  state  demanded, 
and  hopeless  of  relief  from  others!  What  a 
present,  too,  was  life  to  make  to  an  infant  at 
such  a tune, -“‘Only  to  lose  it  in  the  same  moment, 
without  the  hope  of  receiving  those  pious  offices 
which  could  secure  it  another  and  better  life! 
And  what  was  the  state  of  a mother,  expiring 
doubtful  of  her  own  personal  salvation,  and 
assured  of  the  destruction  of  her  offspring  1 One 
woman  who  was  in  this  deplorable  situation,  feel- 
ing sufficient  power  to  make  some  efforts  for  the 
salvation  of  her  new-born  babe,  by  her  cries 
made  herself  heard  by  some  persons  passing  in 
the  street,  who  assembled  round  her  house,  but 
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had  not  sufficient  courage  or  charity  to  enter. 
A young  man,  at  length,  more  hardy  than  the 
rest,  opened  the  door  ; and  the  mother  making 
known  her  situation,  he  took  the  child  and  pro- 
cured it  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  But  his  own 
speedy  death  was  the  consequence  of  this  act  of 
charity.  Perhaps  in  this,  however,  we  ought  to 
adoie  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  who,  by 
taking  him  to  himself,  would  not  suffer  an  action 
so  meiitoiious  to  be  sullied  by  any  other  which 

might  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  a lontr 
life. 

An  action  still  more  extraordinary,  performed 
by  another  young  man,  must  not  be  omitted. 
He  was  the  son  of  a surgeon,  and  had  seen 
some  practice  in  this  profession  in  the  house  of 
his  father,  but  was  afterwards  a scholar  in  the 
college  of  the  Oratoire,  and  had  now  a place  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Victor.  Having  learned  that  a woman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  very  far  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy,  was  ill,  and  expiring,  and  that  no 
surgeon  would  undertake  to  deliver  her,  so  that 
the  child  might  receive  baptism,  animated  with  a 
zeal  which  was  sincere,  though  perhaps  ill- 
directed,  he  went  to  the  house  indicated,  where 
he  found  the  woman  absolutely  dead.  He  per- 
formed the  CcEsarean  operation,  which,  though 
in  most  cases  it  has  been  found  unsuccessful,  in 
this  case  had  the  most  perfect  success.  The  child 
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was  taken  alive  from  the  body  of  the  mother,  and 
baptized,  but,  infected  with  the  malady,  it  died 
in  a few  days  ; while  Heaven,  who  seemed  desirous 
to  reward  the  pious  action  of  the  young  man,  soon 
called  him  to  enjoy  the  same  happiness  he  had 
procured  for  the  child. 

Were  I to  carry  further  this  dreadful  detail  of 
the  calamities  to  be  seen  within  the  houses,  I 
might  perhaps  scarcely  obtain  credit  among  my 
readers. — Perhaps  even  what  I have  already  said 
mav  be  regarded  as  the  exaggerations  of  a person  in 
affliction,  who  wishes  to  touch  the  hearts  of  others 
with  his  misfortunes.  But  however  tragic  the 
picture  I have  drawn,  I dare  assure  my  readers 
that  all  description  can  give  but  a fiint  idea  of  the 
reality ; nor  could  any  situation  be  more  painful 
than  to  be  obliged  to  live  in  the  constant  contem- 
plation of  scenes  so  horrible,  and  so  continued  ! 
Scenes  which,  deplorable  in  themselves,  were  ren- 
dered ten  times  more  affecting  by  the  cries,  the 
tears,  and  the  groans  with  which  every  house 
resounded  day  and  night,  without  intermission. 
Let  us  now  quit  the  houses  to  take  a view  of  the 
streets,  which  present  scenes  and  objects,  if  pos- 
sible, ten  times  more  horrible  and  heart-rending. 
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CHAP.  XIL 

State  of  the  citi/. , 

'^^ILLINGLY  would  I omit  giving  a sketch 
of  the  deplorable  picture  I have  here  undertaken 
to  prc;?entj  but  that  without  it  my  history  were 
wholly  incomplete.  How,  in  giving  it,  shall 
I reconcile  the  delicacy  of  those  who  revolt 
from  the  idea  of  spectacles  so  horrible,  and  the 
honour  of  those  on  whom  seems  to  fall  the  dis- 
grace of  so  many  troubles  and  disorders,  with  the 
truth  of  facts  which  the  fidelity  required  of  an  his- 
torian will  not  permit  to  be  concealed  or  glossed  over? 
From  respect  for  the  first,  I shall  give  only  a simple 
recital  of  what  all  the  world  has  seen,  without 
any  pompous  and  particular  descriptions,  throw- 
ing a veil  over  any  thing  that  might  wound  deli- 
cacy. As  to  the  second,  perhaps  the  excuse  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  violence  of  the  malady,  which 
was  so  rapid  in  its  progress  as  almost  to  foil  the 
most  active  vigilance  in  taking  measures  to  stop  it. 
And  for  the  third,  truth  will  always  be  sacred  in 
my  eyes,  nor  shall  any  consideration  whatever 
induce  me  on  any  occasion  to  violate  it. 

Hitherto  the  city  had  appeared  deserted — It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  inhabitants  had  quitted  it,  and 
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not  a soul  remained  there.  This  solitude  was 
yet  more  supportable  than  the  spectacle  of  such  a 
number  of  sick  and  dead  as  now  in  a few  days 
filled  all  the  streets  and  public  places.  Many 
causes  combined  to  produce  an  effect  so  horrible. 

The  hospitals,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  reception  of  such 
numbers — the  poor,  thus  left  without  a retreat, 
and  destitute  of  every  thing  at  home,  descended 
into  the  streets,  either  to  excite  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours,  or  in  the  faint  hope  of  finding  a refuge 
in  the  hospital.  Many  persons  not  in  a state  of 
want,  but  who  lived  alo’ie,  without  a family,  with- 
out a servant,  seeing  themselves  likely  to  perish, 
deprived  of  all  succour,  came  alike  into  the  streets, 
in  hopes  to  find  there  what  they  must  expect  in 
vain  at  home.  The  same  w^as  the  ease  with  those 
who  remained  the  last  of  a family. — Left  alone, 
after  having  given  succour  to  the  rest,  their  only 
hope  was  in  exposing  themselves  in  such  a state 
of  suffering  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  in 
the  open  air. 

Another  description  of  unhappy  victims,  and 

whose  fate  was  the  most  deplorable  of  all,  was 

will  it  be  believed  ? — ought  I to  relate  it } — The 
children  of  parents  in  whom  fear  of  the  evil  had 
stifled  every  sentiment  of  nature.  Inhumanly 
turned  into  the  streets  with  nothing  but  miserable 
rags  to  cover  them,  they  wandered  about  helpless 
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and  forlorn,  while  the  parents,  by  this  barbarity, 
became  the  murderers  of  those  to  whom  not  long 
before  they  boasted  to  have  given  life.  All  these 
poor  wretches  brought  nothing  with  them  into  the 
street  but  a little  pitcher,  a porringer,  and  some 
wretched  rag,  such  as  an  old  blanket,  or  some- 
thing similar,  to  cover  them.  With  this  miserable 
equipage  they  crawled  on  as  hr  as  they  could. 
Some  fell  after  a few  steps,  exhausted  by  such  an 
efFort— others,  stopping  to  rest  continually,  bv  this 
means  got  at  length  to  the  place  they  sought.— 
They  laid  down  on  the  threshold  of  a door,  or  on 
a stone  bench  before  some  shop,  or  under  the 
shelter  of  the  awning  before  it.  But  even  these  sad 
asylums  were  soon  denied  them.  Every  one  feared 
the  approach  of  a person  infected,  and  drove  them 
from  their  houses,  throwing  dirty  water  or  the 
lees  of  wine  on  the  threshold  and  on  the  pave- 
ment to  prevent  their  remaining  there.  Thus, 
driven  from  the  streets,  they  had  no  resource  but 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  squares  and  market-places. 

It  was  there  that  the  heart  and  senses  were 
wholly  overpowered.  He  must  indeed  have  been 
lost  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity  who  could 
behold  unmoved  so  many  miserable  figures,  per- 
haps two  hundred  at  a time,  deprived  of  every 
comfort,  and  sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  most 
malignant  of  all  diseases,  exposed,  without  any 
means  of  procuring  an  alleviation  of  their  suffer- 
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ings,  a]il?e  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  snn  and  to 
the  chillness  of  the  night  air.  Death  was  painted 
on  every  face,  though  in'  different  forms  and  co- 
lours. One  was  pale  and  cadaverous — another 
furiously  red — another  wan  and  livid — another 
yellow — another  violet.  Some  with  eyes  sunk 
and  hollow — others  with  eyes  sparkling  with  fever 
—some  with  looks  ffint  and  languishing — others 
wild  and  distracted ; but  all  with  an  air  of  terror 
and  despondency  which  rendered  them  scarcely 
cognizable.  As  the  plague  assumes  all  sorts  of 
symptoms,  so  all  sorts  of  complaints  were  to  be 
heard.  Some  complained  of  the  most  acute  pains 
in  the  head  and  in  all  parts  of  the  body — others 
were  afficted  with  cruel  vomitings-- others  with 
violent  swellings  in  the  belly — others  with  burn- 
ing tumours.  One,  feeble  and  languishing,  ut- 
tered not  a word — another,  animated  by  delirium, 
talked  incessantly  ; in  short,  it  was  an  assemblage 
of  all  the  woes  imagination  can  picture  to  itself, 
aggravated  by  the  idea  that  while  nothing,  as  it  is 
well  known,  gives  so  much  relief  in  this  disorder 
as  perspiration,  if  this  were  procured  in  the  day, 
it  was  immediately  checked  by  being  exposed  to 
the  repulsive  air  of  the  night. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  frightful  spec- 
tacle was  confined  to  one  place  alone — it  was  the 
same  in  all.  The  Course,  the  gayest  place  in  the 
town,  the  great  promenade  of  the  principal  com- 
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pnny,  where  the  ladies  usually  appeared  in  all  their 
splendor  and  elegance,  exhibited  one  of  the  most 
frightful  among  these  scenes  Seeking  shelter 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  from  the  sun^  by 
which  they  were  burned  from  without,  and  the 
fever  that  parched  them  within,  they  demanded 
only  a little  water  to  allay  their  thirst  ; but  from 
no  one  could  it  be  obtained— all  chanty  was 
extinguished  in  every  breast.  These  unhappy 
wretches  sought  the  most  public  parts  in  w’hich  to 
expose  their  misery;  in  hopes  that,  among  the 
numbers  accustomed  to  pass,  some  one  might  be 
found  whose  heart  would  be  touched  with  their 
sufferings — alas,  in  vain  ! all  shun,  all  6y  them. 
They  must  wait  the  arrival  of  a Turk  or  Infidel, 
who,  like  the  Samaritan  in  the  Gospek  wash 
their  wounds  and  administer  to  their  vvocs---but 
Chiistiaris  only  pass,  and,  like  the  Priest  and  the 
Levitc,  w'hlle  they  pity  their  misfortunes,  they  pass 
without  relieving  them.  Cruel  and  forlorn  situa- 
tion, which  will  for  ever  be  a shame  to  Chris- 
tianity ! 

But  to  see  the  acme  of  desolation  and  horrors 
collected  in  one  point  of  view,  we  have  only  to 
cast  our  eyes  upon  the  Rue  Dauphine,  which  leads 

* The  Course  is  an  avenue  of  trees  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  about  a thousand  feet  long,  and  is  one  of  the  great  pro- 
menades of  the  town.  It  was  much  more  frequented  before 
the  Revolution  than  it  is  at  present. 
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from  the  Course  to  the  hosj)ital  of  the  convalescents. 
The  last  efforts  of  the  sufferers  were  directed  to 
this  spot,  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  hospital  and 
being  admitted  there.  But  if  they  did  reach  it, 
how  few  could  be  admitted ; and,  not  having 
power  to  return,  they  laid  down  to  breathe  their 
last  in  this  street.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a 
street  1080  feet  long,  and  30  wide,  covered  for 
a long  time  with  these  miserable  wretches,  to  a 
degree  that  no  one  could  quit  their  houses  with- 
out passing  as  it  were  over  a heap  of  bodies,  dead  ' 
or  dying.  Who  can  describe  the  sufferings  of 
such  a situation,  or  the  various  attitudes  of  these 
expiring  bodies,  and  the  dismal  cries  and  groans 
to  be  heard  on  all  sides  ? Crowded  together,  they 
had  scarcely  so  much  room  as  the  uneasy  state 
occasioned  by  the  disease  demanded.  Some  died 
before  they  reached  the  hospital ; others,  .through 
weakness,  fell  down  in  the  kennel,  and  had  not 
strength  to  crawl  away  from  it — others,  parched 
with  thirst,  sought  to  dip  their  tongues  in  the 
water,  and  expired  in  the  effort-— in  short,  that 
none  of  the  horrors  to  be  seen  in  Jerusalem  might 
be  wanting  at  Marseilles,  mothers  were  seen  ex- 
piring with  their  infants  at  their  breasts. 

Shall  we  advance  further,  and  look  into  that 
hospital,  the  aspect  of  which  is  enough  to  melt 
the  most  obdurate  heart  ? Every  part  is  covered 
with  sick,  with  dying,  and  with  dead— they  are 
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pell-mell  together,  extended  on  the  ground  or  on 
benches  of  stone,  wherever  the  eye  turns.  Those 
who  are  placed  the  most  commodiously  are  on  a 
straw  mattress  alone,  without  sheets,  without  a 
blanket,  without  any  kind  of  covering.  Except 
a very  small  number  lodged  within  the  house,  all 
are  without  assistance,  without  comfort.  Alas  ! 
what  better  could  be  expected  from  those  who 
only  engaged  in  the  service  of  these  places  the 
better  to  exercise  their  spirit  of  rapacity  and  plun- 
der ? Can  hearts  .which  sell  themselves  to  the 
commission  of  crimes  be  susceptible  of  the  charity 
and  compassion  requisite  to  attend  upon  the  sick  ? 
What  must  have  been  the  fcelingsof  the  unhappy 
victims  left  to  the  care  of  such  obdurate  wretches  ? 
— they  found  themselves  in  a state  not  less  deso- 
late and  forlorn  than  in  their  own  houses.  Be- 
sides, many  had  brought  thither  what  money  they 
had,  and  the  things  of  most  value  in  their  houses, 
expecting  to  find  themselves  in  a place  of  security. 
How  cruel,  then,  was  their  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment on  perceiving  that  they  were  onlv 
brought  to  feed  a parcel  of  hungry  and  insatiate 
harpies  ? In  the  court  of  this  hospital  was  always 
a heap  of  dead  bodies  thrown  in  confusion  one 
upon  another,  so  that  the  lower,  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  the  others,  dyed  the  pavement  with 
blood,  and  left  a spectacle  not  less  horrible  than 
the  infection  was  dangerous.  But  let  us  quit  this 
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tragic  scene,  on  which  we  have,  perhaps,  already 
dwelt  too  long. 

We  must,  however,  pause  for  a moment  at 
another  hospital--  that  for  the  reception  of  poor 
and  infant  orphans — the  most  worthy  objects  of 
Christian  charity,  and  the  most  cherished  portion 
of  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ  Alas  ! how  cruelly 
were  they  neglected! — To  give  an  idea  of  this 
in  general,  and  not  enter  too  much  into  par- 
ticular details,  which  fatigue  by  repetition,  we 
will  only  say,  that  of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand children  scarcely  a hundred  escaped  ; and 
that  the  steward  of  the  house,  convicted  of  divers 
crimes  during  this  period  of  calamity,  was  hung 
in  the  February  following. 

If  the  sight  of  the  sick  excited  alternately  senti- 
ments of  horror  and  compassion,  that  of  the  dead 
raised  trouble  and  terror  in  every  breast.  All  the 
streets  were  covered  with  them  ; such  numbers 
fell  every  day,  that  it  became  a matter  of  the  ut- 
most embarrassment  to  provide  for  their  interment. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  to  find  persons  who  would 
make  graves,  or  remove  the  bodies  ; and  those 
who  could  be  prevailed  on  to  undertake  this  me- 
lancholy office  made  an  infamous  traffic  of  it 
removing  only  the  remains  of  such  as  had  left  rd 
lations  in  a situation  and  with  a disposition  to  pay 
them  handsomely.  It  will  easily  be  imagined 
that,  in  such  circumstances,  the  number  interred 
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was  very  small.  The  dead,  therefore,  accumu- 
lated in  such  heaps,  that  the  moment  seemed  to 
approach  when  their  removal  would  become  im- 
practicable. In  its  proper  place  we  shall  show 
how  this  important  atfair  was  finally  arranged. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
what  must  have  been  the  situation  of  a town,  in 
which,  perhaps,  a thousand  persons  had  died  in  a 
day  for  many  days  successively,  to  whom  the  streets 
and  public  places  served  as  a tomb  : even  the  most 
spacious  were  so  choked  up  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible,  in  passing  them,  to  find  a place  of  rest  for 
the  foot,  except  in  putting  it  on  a corpse.  Before 
the  doors  of  the  churches  this  miserable  spectacle 
was  in  its  fullest  extent  of  horror.  ' The  sufferers, 
finding  a sort  of  melancholy  consolation  in  breath- 
ing their  last  sad  sigh  on  a spot  they  regarded  as 
holy,  thronged  around  these  edifices,  and  lay  there 
heaped  together,  in  a manner  the  bare  idea  of 
whic^i  chills  and  revolts  the  soul.  Upon  an  es» 
planade  called  La  Tourette,  between  the  cathedral 
church  and  Fort  St.  John,  a quarter  inhabited 
only  by  mariners  and  others  of  the  lowest  among 
the  people,  there  lay  at  one  time  more  than  a thou- 
sand corpses  j and  the  Course  was  so  filled  with 
these  unhappy  victims,  that,  whereas  it  was  once  the 
great  resort  of  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  dissi- 
pated, the  great  theatre  where  they  displayed  their 
pomps  and  luxuries,  it  was  now  the  place  of  all 
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- others  to  teach  them  an  awful  lesson  of  the  vanity 
and  futility  of  every  thing  mundane.  The  parish 
of  St.  Ferreol  alone  was  exempt  from  these  hor- 
rors, owing  to  the  cares  of  the  rector  and  the 
commissaries,  who,  with  more  prudence  than  was 
shown  by  those  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  city, 
had  always  sextons  in  readiness  to  make  graves, 
and  carts  to  carry  away  the  dead  the  moment  they 
expired. 

A task  even  more  painful  to  the  survivors  than 
that  of  suceouring  the  afflicted  during  the  malady, 
was  that  of  disembarrassing  the  house  of  the  dead 
body  when  any  one  expired.  The  more  a friend 
has  been  dear  during  his  life,  the  more  does  the 
heart  revolt  from  the  sight  of  that  friend  deformed 
and  degraded  by  the  stroke  of  death.  If,  then, 
the  idea  of  approaching  a corpse  be  at  all  times 
sufficiently  revolting,  how  much  greater  must  be 
the  repugnance  to  approach  one  infected  with  a 
contagious  malady  ! It  was  vain  to  expect  that 
any  motives,  either  of  charity  or  interest,  eould 
induce  a stranger  to  relieve  the  relations  from  this 
melancholy  care  ; so  that  the  latter,  after  having 
kept  the  corpse  perhaps  two  or  three  days,  was 
obliged  at  last,  spite  of  the  repugnance  of  nature, 
to  submit  to  so  painful  a duty.  The  child  per- 
formed theobsequies  of  his  parents,  the  parents  of 
their  children.  Some  carried,  some  dragged  the 
hody  out  of  the  house  ; and  those  who  were  un- 
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able  to  do  the  one  or  the  other  threw  it  out  of 
the  window.  Some  of  these  corpses  were  wholly 
naked  ; others  wrapped  in  an  old  sheet,  blanket, 
or  other  rag— some  were  in  their  usual  clothes — 
these  were  usually  such  as  had  died  the  most  sud- 
denly, after  a few  hours’  illness.  Some  were  rolled 
np  in  their  mattresses,  and  others  tied  to  a plank 
which  had  served  as  a bier  to  carry  them,  and  a 
very,  very  small  number  were  in  coffins.  • 

Among  this  mass  of  dead  were  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  children  of  all  ages  ; for  the  physicians  ob- 
served, that  they  always  had  the  disease  with  the 
greatest  violence,  so  that  very  few  escaped.  Some 
of  these  bodies  were  seated  resting  against  the 
doors  of  houses,  and  in  all  kinds  of  attitudes,  re- 
maining in  those  in  which  the  stroke  of  death 
had  found  them,  and  in  general  so  hideous  and 
deformed  in  all  their  features,  that  they  were  no 
longer  to  be  known.  This  fatal  disease  makes 
impressions  which  remain  even  when  the  body 
has  become  clay  ; and  as  if  it  were  not  content  to 
destroy  life,  but  exercised  alike  its  fury  after  death, 
the  remains  corrupt  sooner  in  those  who  die  of  this 
malady  than  of, any  other,  so  that  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours  the  corpse  exhales  an  odour  altogether  in- 
supportable. What  must  the  infection  then  have 
been  after  this  evil  had  continued  for  some  days  ! 

Some  of  the  bodies  were  half  decayed,  and  so 

corrupted  tliat.  the  flesh  dissolved  as  it  were  by 
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the  waters  of  the  kennels,  ran  wiiii  them  down 
the  stream,  and  formed  rivulets  of  putridity  in  the 
streets.  We  have  seen  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  all  Marseilles  mingled  indiscriminately  with  the 
other  corpses  in  one  of  the  sqpares.  How  many 
ministers  of  the  Most  High,  alas  ! shared  the 
same  fate  ! 

A spectacle  even  more  horrible  than  all  pre- 
sented itself  from  time  to  time,  and  compelled 
the  passenger  to  turn  away  from  the  spot,  and 
seek  another  way  to  arrive  at  his  destination. 
This  was  of  miserable  victims  whom  the  phrensy 
of  the  disease  had  urged  to  throw  themselves  out 
of  the  window.  One  had  his  skull  fractured,  and 
the  brains  scattered  all  about — another  streamed 
with  blood  from  the  wounds  he  had  received-— 
another  had  all  his  limbs  broken.  A further  cir- 
cumstance of  horror  was,  that  the  dogs,  starved  by 
the  desertion  or  death  of  their  masters,  ran  about 
the  city,  and,  seizing  on  the  bodies,  dragged  them 
about  and  devoured  them.  But  let  us  not  dwell 

I 

too  much  on  these  things  ; let  us  hasten  to  finish  a 
recital  which  we  cannot  give  without  shuddering, 
and  inspiring  others  with  the  same  horrors  in 
reading  that  we  ourselves  experienced  i,n  behold- 
ing them. 

The  vapours  arising  from  the  number  of  bodies 
thus  left  to  corrupt  in  the  streets  infected  the 
air,  and  spread  the  contagion  to  parts  which  had 
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hitherto  escaped.  Some  monasteries,  as  well  ag 
many  private  houses,  which  by  being  strictly  shut 
up,  and  avoiding  all  intercourse  with  the  town,  had 
hitherto  escaped  infection,  now  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  these  empoisoned  exhalations.  The 
moment  seemed  arrived  when  it  was  impossible 
4hat  any  one  should  be  spared  by  the  contagion ; 
and  when  Mars-eilles,  delivered  over  an  entire 
prey  to  desolation,  should  not  find  one  inhabitant 
remaining  alive  to  tell  her  mournful  tale  to  poste- 
rity.« But  it  was  even  at  this  moment  that  the 
anger  of  Heaven,  not  willing  that  every  soul 
should  perish  in  a city  which,  from  its  flourishing 
state,  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  viewed  once 
with  an  eye  of  particular  regard— at  this  moment 
. he  stretched  out  the  arm  of  mercy  towards  her, 
and  inspired  those  charged  with  the  government 
with  the  means  of  remedy  we  shall  hereafter  ex- 
plain. 

To  this  infection  was  added  another,  not  less 
dangerous.  An  idea  being  circulated  in  the  town 
that  the  dogs  were  liable  to  imbibe  the  contagion, 
and  communicate  it  again  in  their  turn,  a pitiless 
warfare  was  commenced  against  these  animals. 
They  were  hunted  about  everywhere,  and  fired  at 
from  all  quarters  without  remorse ; so  that  in  a few 
days  the  streets  were  no  less  heaped  with  theirs 
than  with  human  bodies.  A prodigiolis  number 
were  then  thrown  into  the  port ; but  the  sea  cast- 
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jng  them  back  again  upon  the  quays,  wliere  they 
were  exposed  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  in 
that  quarter,  an  infection  so  dreadful  arose,  that 
this  place,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  only  one 
free  from  the  horrors  we  have  described,  became 
no  less  noxious  than  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Nor  was  it  the  bodies  alone  which  choked  up  the 
streets  and  rendered  them  impassable;  they  were 
equally  obstructed  by  the  quantity  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, furniture,  and  other  infected  objects  thrown 
from  the  windows  of  the  houses,  so  that  in  many 
places  clothes,  mattresses,  &c.  &c.  heaped  together 
and  covered  with  mud,  formed  a barrier  impossible 
to  be  passed.  If  the  infection  occasioned  by  this 
practice  was  infinitely  dangerous,  the  only  method 
taken  to  remove  these  objects  was  not  without 
sufficient  cause  of  alarm.  Every  day  bonfires 
were  made  of  them,  as  a general  idea  was  circu- 
lated, that  it  was  impossible  to  purge  them  of  the 
contagion  but  by  such  a conflagration.  In  time, 
however,  this  prejudice  was  removed,  or  the  town 
had  been  left  totally  destitute  of  these  neces- 
saries, 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  city  at  the  most  dread- 
ful epoch  of  the  disorder.  This  continued  till  very 
near  the  end  of  September.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
means  at  length  employed  to  put  a stop  to  dis- 
orders so  horrible,  after  having  first  shown  how 
the  sick  were  deprived  on  a sudden  of  all  spiritual 
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succour,  as  well  as  the  aid  of  medicine,  and  all 
others  of  which  they  stood  in  need. 

But  lest  we  be  suspected  of  exaggeration  in  the 
dreadful  picture  we  have  here  drawn,  another  shall 
be  subjoined  to  this  work,  given  in  terms  much 
more  elegant  and  impressive,  and  to  which  the 
most  sceptical  and  incredulous  cannot  refuse  to 
accord  their  belief,  since  it  comes  from  the  highest 
authority, — from  the  most  worthy  and  excellent 
prelate  Henry  de  Belzunce,  lord  bishop  of  Mar^ 
seilles*. 

* This  piece  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No,  III. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

\ 

The  confessors,  the  physicians,  and  surgeons  fail  all  at 
ojice, — Zeal  of  the  lord  bishop  of  Marseilles, 

If  the  sick  had  not,  in  the  excess  of  their  misery, 
been  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  consola- 
tion and  spiritual  aid  by  virtue  of  the  sacraments, 
they  might  have  derived  greater  advantages  from 
their  sufferings. — Abandoned  by  men,  they  would 
have  placed  their  whole  confidence  in  God  ; and 
their  pious  reflections  would  have  softened  their 
sorrows,  and  enabled  them  to  bear  them  with 
greater  patience.  But  when  the  contagion  was  at 

I 

the  highest,  they  were  no  less  deprived  of  this 
consolation  than  of  all  other  ; and  if  some  were 
so  happy  as  to  have  the  power  of  confessing  them- 
selves, it  must  be  said  that  the  greater  part  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  die  without  confession.  Not 
that  the  priests  and  holy  fathers  ever  were  de- 
ficient in  zeal  and  charity  on  this  awful  occa- 
sion ; they  fulfilled  strictly  the  duties  of  faith- 
ful shepherds  of  the  Lord,  sacrifeing  themselves 
without  reluctance  for  their  flock,  never  ccasinp* 
to  visit  and  console  them  till  called  to  receive  their 
rew^ard  even  in  the  moment  when  they  vvere  most 
striving  to  merit  it. 
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1 hose  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  ma- 
lady, and  even  many  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  period,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  sacra- 
ments before  they  expired  ; but  about  the  begin- 
ning of  September  the  possibility  of  performing 
this  holy  office  ceased.  It  were  tedious  to  enter 
into  a detail  of  the  several  particular  services  ren- 
dered ; w'e  will  only  say  in  general,  that  nothing 
could  exceed  the  zeal  shown  by  the  servants  of 
God,  both  parisn  priests  and  members  of  religious 
communities,  till  the  numbers  who  had  perished, 
and  the  immense  increase  of  the  mortality,  occa^ 
sioned  a total  cessation  of  all  spiritual  comfort  to 
the  dying. 

Some  members  of  the  church,  and  amomr  these 
the  principal  were  those  belonging  to  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral,  it  is  true,  deserted  their  posts  and 
fled  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  contagion, 
but  the  majority  of  the  clergy  faithfully  discharged 
their  duty  and  became  martyrs  to  it.  One  canon 
of  the  cathedral  only  remained  in  the  city  amid 
the  general  desertion  of  that  body,  of  whom  wc 
shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter. 

Almost  all  the  religious  houses  were  more  or 
less  desolated.  Before  the  nature  of  the  malady 
was  declared,  and  w-hile  the  churches  were  still 
kept  open,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  w^ent  in 
crowds  to  confession  j some  from  general  habits 
of  piety,  others  from  the  terrors  with  which  the 
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idea  of  a contagious  distemper  inspired  them. 
Among  these  many  were  already  infected,  though 
the  contagion  had  not  yet  begun  to  manifest  itself, 
and  communicated  by  this  means  the  infection  of 
their  bodies  to  those  from  whom  they  sought  the 
cure  of  their  souls.  It  is,  besides,  a common 
practice  in  Marseilles  to  summon  the  fathers  of  a 
neighbouring  community  to  confess  the  sick;  and 
by  this  means,  united  to  the  other,  the  infection 
was  spread  widely  among  the  religious  houses. 
In  those  of  the  Observantins,  the  reformed  Au- 
gustins, the  Servites,  the  Grands  Carmes,  the 
Peres  de  St.  Antoine,  the’  Trinitaires,  the  Mi- 
ll imes,  the  Carmes  Dechausses,  scarcely  a single 
member  escaped.  Some  of  these  fathers,  who  were 
the  most  indefatigable  in  the  performance  of  the 
last  offices  to  the  sick,  died,  perhaps,  as  much  from 
fatigue  as  from  the  pestilence. 

Nor  did  this  disease  spare  the  fathers  of  the 
Oratoire,  though  the  power  of  confessing  had  been  ' 
taken  from  them  long  before  the  time  of  its  break- 
ing out.  The  superior  of  that  house,  who  had 
all  his  life  long  shown  the  most  ardent  zeal  for 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
relaxed  not  on  this  occasion  ; and  though  he  could 
not  administer  the  sacraments  to  the  sick,  he,  as 
well  as  many  others  of  the  fathers,  went  about 
from  house  to  house  consoling  them^  and  exhort- 
ing them  to  piety  and  resignation.  I myself  re- 
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ceived  several  of  these  consolatory  visits  from  the* 
superior  during  the  time  that  I was  afflicted  with 
the  malady.  Indeed  the  Christian  charity  of  these 
worthy  members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  con- 
fined, for  w'ant  of  powers,  from  performing  the 
most  essential  offices  to  the  sick,  seemed  to  be- 
come more  ingenious  in  finding  ways  of  evincing 
their  benevolence.  They  charged  themselves 
with  the  care  of  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  houses,  to  whom  they  daily  distributed  alms 
from  the  commencement  of  the  contagion  till  the 
8th  of  October,  when  their  means  of  succour  were 
totally  exhausted  ; substituting  thus,  by  temporal 
aid,  what  the  want  of  powers  precluded  their 
offering  in  spiritual.  The  pious  superior  died  on 
the  nth  of  September,  in  the  exercise  of  those 
offices  of  charity  to  w'hich  all  his  life  had  been 
devoted. 

/ 

. But  of  all  the  religious  orders,  those  who  di- 
stinguished themselves  the  most  on  this  occasion 
were  the  Capucins,  the  Recolets,  and  the  Jesuits. 
The  two  former  distributed  themselves  in  all  the 
parishes,  visiting  the  quarters  the  most  infected, 
their  zeal  ending  only  with  their  lives;  and  when 
those  of  the  city  were  all  sick  or  had  perished,  they 
summoned  their  brethren  from  other  quarters, 
who  supplied  the  offices  they  w'ere  themselves  no 
longer  able  to  fulfil.  But  the  Jesuits  above  all,  a 
society  the  institution  of  which  had  no  other  ob- 
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ject  but  the  glory  of  God,  and  whose  sole  occu- 
pation is  the  salvation  of  souls,  could  not  pass 
over  so  distinguished  an  occasion  for  contributing 
both  to  the  one  and  the  other.  Indeed  their  zeal 
was  such,  that  two  only  escaped  the  malady,  and 
only  nine  out  of  twenty-nine  recovered  from  it. 
They  went  about  from  street  to  street  confessing 
all  whom  they  found,  both  in  the  houses  and  ex- 
posed in  the  streets,  distributing  alms,  facing  death 
undauntedly  in  all  its  most  hideous,  disgusting,  and 
dangerous  forms.  One  of  the  most  zealous,  fa- 
ther Millet,  took  upon  himself  not  only  the  office 
of  spiritual  pastor  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  but 
of  commissary  to  the  Rue  de  I’Escale,  the  great 
focus  of  the  contac:ion.  He  established  a kitchen 
there,  and  engaged  some  charitable  sisters  to  make 
broth  and  other  necessaries  for  the  sick.  Nor 
was  his  zeal  bounded  by  the  quarters  especially 
committed  to  his  care  ; he  visited  every  part  of  the 
town.  I myself  had  the  consolation  of  being  vi- 
sited by  him  during  my  affliction. 

Another  of  this  society  who  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  was  father  Dufe,  who  came  ex- 
pressly from  Lyons  to  succour  the  unfortunate  Mar- 
seillois  : he  soon  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
he  sought,  and  expired  the  victim  of  his  pious  cares. 
Another  of  these  fathers,  in  passing  one  day 
through  the  Rue  de  I’Oratoire,  found  a corpse  en- 
tirely n^tked,  which  obstructed  the  passage  : he 
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Wrapped  his  handkerchief  round  the  body,  and 
laid  it  decently  on  one  side  of  the  street  to  leave 
toe  passage  free.  This  fact  I have  from  two  fa- 
theis  of  the  Oratoire  who  were  eye  witnesses  of 
so  laudable  an  instance  of  zeal  and  courage. 

But  amid  the  mortality  which  reigned  among 
the  servants  of  the  Most  High,  he  was  pleased  to 
spaie  to  us  him  who  had  inspired  their  zeal,  who 
might  be  said  to  be  the  soul  and  life  of  all  these 
pious  exertions.  This  was  our  excellent  and  illus- 
trious bishop,  who,  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  calamity,  exercised  in  the  most  exemplary 

manner  the  duty  of  a faithful  pastor  towards  his 
sufTering  sheep. 

On  the  first  rumour  of  the  contagion,  and  from 
the  15th  of  July,  he  had  ordered  prayers,  and  par- 
ticularly the  orison  of  St.  Rpeb,  in  the  masses  of 
all  the  priests  and  monks,  and  declared  in  this 
ordonnance,  that  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  his  health 
and  even  life  for  his  flock.  We  shall  soon  see 
that  these  were  not  the  idle  and  ostentatious  pro.- 
fessions  of  a sterile  charity,  but  the  solid  effusions 
of  the  heart,  in  conformity  with  which  he  uni- 

w 

forrnly  acted. 

While  the  malady  was  yet  almost  confined  to 
the  Rue  de  I’Escalc,  in  which  it  first  broke  out, 
he  went  to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  in  which  this 
street  lies,  to  inform  himself  of  the  truth  of  the 
aflair — he  exhorted  the  ministers  to  perform  their 
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<1uty,  and  gave  them  his  orders  on  that  subjti’Ct. 
Foreseeing  that  the  disorder  might  have  the  most 
fatal  effects,  he  assembled  a few  days  after  the 
ministers  of  the  different  parishes  in  the  city,  and 
the  superiors  of  the  religious  houses,  whom  he 
exhorted  not  to  forsake  him  in  circumstances  so 
calamitous,  but  to  ‘join  their  prayers  and  efforts 
to  his  to  appease  the  anger  of  Heaven.  He  ani- 
mated their  zeal,  and  fortified  their  courage  by  dis- 
courses the  most  tender,  and  by  the  strongest  mo- 
tives, by  those  of  the  glory  of  God  and  of  his  holy 
religion,  of  the  salvation  of  so  many  souls,  the  ho- 
nour of  their  own  characters,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
eternal  rewards  in  store  for  such  as  should  expose 
their  lives  for  their  suffering  brethren.  He  pre- 
scribed the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  admi- 
nister the  sacraments,  say  the  mass,  and  celebrate 
the  holy  offices,  and  in  general  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  their  duty  in  so  critical  a time. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  month,  seeing  that 
the  malady  daily  increased, and  considering  that  the 
terrible  God  whose  hand  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
us  was  a God  of  peace  and  goodness,  he  exhorted 
the  faithful  to  have  recourse  to  his  clemency,  and 
endeavour  to  appease  his  anger  by  fasting  and 
prayer.  To  this  effect,  on  the  30th  of  July,  he 
published  an  ordonnance  commanding  three  days 
of  fasting  and  prayer  in  all  the  churches,  and  pro- 
cessions in  the  other  towns  of  the  diocese,  not 
choosing  to  order  them  in  this,  that  too  great  a 
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communication  among  the  people  might  be  avoid- 
ed. Let  us  not  omit  a passage  in  this  ordonnance, 
which  was  equally  consoling  to  us  as  glorious  for 
himself.  We  flatter  ourselves/’  says  he,  that 
in  praying  for  the  afflicted  flock,  ye  will  not  for- 
get the  pastor,  but  supplicate  the  Lord  not  to  pre- 
serve to  him  an  useless  life,  which  he  will  ever 
expose  voluntarily  for  his  sheep,  but  to  fill  him 
with  his  divine  grace,  and  have  mercy  upon  him.” 
The  sequel  will  show  whether  this  life  was  use- 
less. 

After  taking  these  means  to  avert  the  anger  of 
the  Lord,  he  went  about  into  all  the  parishes  dis- 
tributing confessors  to  all  the  quarters,  showing 
himself  everywhere,  strengthening  the  hearts  of 
the  people  by  his  presence,  and  supporting  them 
by  his  alms,  encouraging  those  who  had  the  care 
of  the  sick  to  a faithful  discharge  of  their  duty ; 
and,  flir  from  giving  into  the  public  prejudices 
against  the  physicians,  applauding  their  zeal,  and 
encouraging  them  to  perseverance  in  the  good 
path  they  had  chosen.  He  is  already  without  any 
train,  without  equipage,  and  we  shall  soon  see  him 
almost  without  servants.  Every  day  he  goes  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  assist  at  the  consultations  of 
the  magistrates  for  the  public  safety  ; in  short,  he 
neglects  nothing  which  the  duties  of  his  station 
require.  The  increase  of  the  malady  and  conse- 
quent increase  of  personal  danger  make  no  diffe- 
rence ; he  is  still  every  where,  he  fears  nothing 
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for  himself,  he  thinks  only  of  the  wants  of  those 
committed  to  his  care. 

The  disease,  meanwhile,  begins  to  insinuate 
itself  into  his  house,  and  deprives  him  in  the  end 
of  almost  all  his  household.  The  angel  of  death 
is  inexorable ; he  knocks  alike  at  the  gates  of 
palaces  and  cottages,  he  spares  none.  The  palace 
of  the  bishop  became  soon  so  surrounded  by  dead 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  whole  street  in  which  it  stands, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  go  out. 
His  zeal  thus  finding  itself  somewhat  constrained, 
and  impatient  to  be  more  at  large,  he  conceived 
the  design  of  removing  to  some  other  quarter  of  the 
town, where  he  should  be  less  subject  to  these  incon- 
veniences. The  Rue  de  St.  Ferreol  was  the  only 
one  where  access  to  the  houses  was  perfectly  free  ; 
and  he  removed  thither  to  have  a more  ready 
egress  and  regress  to  his  house,  and  perform  his 
pious  duties  with  greater  facility. 

These  became  more  necessary  than  ever  towards 
the  middle  of  September,  by  the  excessive  morta- 
lity which  had  taken  place  among  the  ministers  of 
God.  He  then  published  an  ordonnance  sum- 
moning all  who  had  retired  into  the  country  to 
return  back  to  their  posts.  He  could  not  without 
the  extremest  affliction  behold  his  sheep  deprived 
of  the  last  consolation  in  the  moments  of  death, 
nor  the  fall  of  so  many  ministers  whose  piety  had 
rendered  them  so  dear  to  him,  and  whose  me« 
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mory  will  always  be  so  precious  to  us.  Urged  by 
these  motives,  on  this  defection  of  other  assistance, 
he  himself  supplied  the  place  of  the  deceased ; and 
unmoved  by  the  advice  of  the  physicians,  the 
prayers  of  his  friends,  and  the  tears  of  his  few  re- 
maining domestics,  who  loved  him  as  a father,  he 
goes  all  about  the  city,  accompanied  only  by 
Mons.  Boujarol,  the  only  canon  of  the  cathedral 
W'ho  had  remained  in  the  city,  and  his  almoners. 
He  exhorts,  he  animates,  he  encourages,  he  con- 
fesses the  sick  ; assisted  by  those  who  accom- 
panied him,  he  distributes  his  alms  with  his  own 
hand,  he  is  all  the  day  long  on  the  Course,  and  in 
the  places  most  filled  with  the  wretched  victims 
of  the  disease,  and  most  shunned  and  avoided  by 
others.  Thus  Aaron,  formerly,  in  the  camp  of 
the  Israelites,  ran  with  his  incense  in  his  hand  to 
place  himself  between  the  living  and  the  ^lead,. 
interceding  for  the  people,  and  obtaining  by  his^ 
prayers  a cessation  of  the  dreadful  visitation  of 
God,  which  in  one  moment  had  swept  off  14700 
souls. 

It  could  scarcely  be  hoped,  amid  dangers  so 
imminent,  that  neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers should  fall  victims  to  their  benevolence. 
In  dfect,  the  generous  pastor  had  soon  the  afflic- 
tion to  see  the  zealous  canon,  his  associate,  ex- 
|)ire  by  his  side  ; but  for  himself,  he  remained  to 
the  last  unassailed  by  the  dreadful  foe.  The  Lord 
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had  given  orders  to  his  angel  to  guard  him  and 
watch  over  his  safety  ; he  seemed  to  lead  him  with 
his  hands,  and  spread  his  shield  around  him  to 
defend  him  from  the  mortal  assailant.  May  the 
Lord  continue  the  same  favour  towards  him,  and 
grant  him  length  of  days  on  earth,  and  in  heaven 
those  eternal  rewards  prepared  for  his  faithful 
shepherds* ! 

About  the  same  time  that  the  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants of  Marseilles  were  almost  deprived  of  spiri- 
tual comfort,  the  assistance  of  medical  counsel  likei 
wise  nearly  failed.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  we 
have  stated  that  in  the  beginning  there  were  no 
more  than  four  physicians  to  attend  the  sick  in 
the  different  quarters  of  the  cityi  Mons.  Ber- 
trand, one  of  the  four,  fell  sick  about  the  middle 
of  August.  He  had  then,  however,  but  a slight 
attack  of  the  malady,  and  in  ten  days  was  able  to 
resume  his  functions.  Some  days  after  he  was 
again  attacked  ; but  from  this  second  attack  he 
also  recovered  in  a few  days.  The  affliction  of 

* No  one  will  read  this  account  of  the  piety  and  heroism  of 
Mons.  de  Belzunce,  and  his  almost  miraculous  preservation 
amidst  the  dangers  into  which  they  led  him,  without  calling  to 
mind  the  apostrophe  which  these  circumsrarices  have  draw'a 
from  the  elegant  pen  of  Pope  in  his  Essay  on  Man. 

Why  drew  Marseilles’  good  bishop  purer  breath 

When  Nature  sicken’d,  and  each  gale  was  deatli  ? 
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losing  all  his  family,  whom  he  saw  fall  one  after 

the  other  without  the  pov/er  of  saving  them, 

brought  on  a second  relapse,  which  was  much 

more  severe  than  the  other  attacks,  so  that  he  was 

for  a long  time  disabled  from  the  possibility  of 

attending  to  his  duty.  Mons.  Montagnier,  who 

had  been  summoned  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor 

to  replace  him,  was  soon  seized  with  the  distemper, 

and,  less  fortunate  than  his  colleague,  died  in  a 

few  days.  He  was  as  universally  regretted  at  his 

death  as  he  had  been  esteemed  during  his  life,  for 

his  skill,  his  integrity,  and  assiduity  in  his  attend- 
* 

ance  wherever  his  assistance  was  required.  Mons. 
Peyssonnel  followed  him  soon  after;  and  Mons. 
Raymond,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  left  without  a 
servant,  almost  without  necessaries  from  the  dearth 
which  accompanied  the  disease,  was  obliged  about 
the  end  of  August  to  go  into  the  country  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  whence  he  did  not  return 
till  the  beginning  of  October.  Thus  two  physi- 
cians alone  remained  in  the  city,  Messrs.  Robert 
and  Audon.  The  former  of  these  continued  his 

attendance  through  the  whole  of  the  contagion 

) 

without  ever  experiencing  the  least  inconvenience, 
but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  all  his  family. 
The  latter,  being  left  alone  in  his  house,  sought 
refuge  among  the  Capucins,  whence  he  constantly 
continued  his  exertions  till  the  beginningof  Octo- 
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ber,  at  which  time  he  began  to  find  himself  ex- 
hausted and  much  indisposed.  The  sequel  will 
explain  his  unhappy  fate. 

While  the  city  was  thus  left  almost  destitute  of 
physicians,  Mons.  Michel  was  still  detained  at 
the  infirmary  for  the  few  sick  who  remained  there ; 
though,  as  no  fresh  patients  had  been  carried 
thither  since  the  8th  of  August,  the  attendance  of 
a physician  might  easily  have  been  dispensed  with, 
and  the  patients  might  have  been  removed  to  the 
hospital  of  the  city.  Three  assistant-surgeons 
were  al-so  detained  there,  though  surgeons  were 
not  less  wanted  in  the  town,  since  they  had  begun 
to  fail  even  before  the  physicians.  Twenty-five 
masters  and  assistants  had  died  between  the  middle 
of  August  and  end  of  September,  and  there  re- 
mained only  four  or  five,  of  whom  two  falling 
sick,  the  others,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  or  terrified 
by  the  death  of  so  many  of  their  colleagues,  re- 
tired into  the  country.  Almost  all  the  appren- 
tices were  likewise  either  sick  or  dead,  and  the 
few  that  remained  were  necessary  in  the  hospital 
of  the  convalescents.  The  navy  surgeons  on  board 
the  vessels  in  quarantine  had  even  been  already 
taken  for’  the  service  of  this  hospital  : but  they 
could  no  more  resist  the  contagion  than  • the 
others  ; for  at  this  time  it  was  so  violent,  that 
scarcely  any  one  who  approached  the  diseased 
escaped.  As  for  the  apothecaries,  five  of  them  had 
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already  fallen  victim?,  and  the  rest  were  left  with-^ 
out  apprentices,  many  of  the  latter  also  being  dead, 
and  the  others  having  been  taken  for  the  service 
of  the  - hospitals  : — -left  thus  alone  in  their  shops, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  prepare  the  medicines 
necessary  for  such  a number  of  sick,  and  besides 
were  exhausted  of  many  drugs  requisite  for  them, 
from  the  immense  demand,  and  the  impractica- 
bility of  procuring  a supply.  Some  of  these,  to 
their  shame  bejt  spoken,  availed  themselves  of  the 
pressure  of  the  times  to  sell  their  medicines  at  an 
extravagant  price ; a crime  so  much  the  more 
, flagrant  in  proportion  as  the  demand  was  so  great, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  people  so  pressing. 

Mons.  le  Marquis  de  Pilles,  the  governor,  whose 
attention  nothing  escaped,  had,  however,  on  the 
9th  of  August  published  an  ordonnance  com- 
manding all  pliysiclans  and  surgeons  absent  from 
the  city  to  return  within  three  days,  on  pain  of 
being  deprived  of  their  professions.  But  what  is 
paore  singular  is,  that  the  echevins  obtained  a de- 
cree from  the  parliament,  on  the  2d  of  September, 
enjoining  the  infendants  of  health,  the  physicians 
and  governors  of  the  hospitals,  to  return  to  their 
duty  on  pain  of  a fine  of  two  thousand  llvres,  and 
being  declared  unworthy  and  incapable  of  exer- 
cising their  profession.  And  this  invidious  de- 
cree was  issued  even  at  the  time  when  the  physi- 
cians of  the  hospitals  were  actually  in  attendance 
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in  the  city,  and  while  it  was  obvious  to  every 
one,  that  if  physicians  and  surgeons  were  wanted, 
it  was  less  on  account  of  the  desertion  of  those 
belonging  to  the  city,  than  of  the  immense  num- 
ber of  sick,  and  the  deaths  or  sickness  of  those  ' 
who  had  sacrificed  themselves  for  their  suffering 
brethren. 

An  application  had  already  been  made  to  the 
intendant  of  the  province  to  procure  us  a supply 
of  medical  assistance.  Always  attentive  to  our 
wants,  the  latter  communicated  the  application  to 
Mons.  Bernage,  intendant  of  Languedoc,  praying 
him  to  request  from  Montpellier  the  aid  desired. 
Still  further  to  remedy  the  deficiency  among  our 
corps,  the  echevins  sent  bills  to  be  posted  all  over 
this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  inviting  all 
physicians  and  surgeons,  as  well  masters  as  assist- 
ants, by  the  most  advantageous  offers  to  come  to 
our  assistance.  The  sequel  will  show  the  success 
of  these  different  applications. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


Progress  of  the  disease  in  the  quarter  of  Bive-neuve,  upon 
ike  seay  and  in  the  environs  of  the  city. 

The  fury  of  the  contagion,  meanwhile,  was  not 
confined  within  the  walls  of  Marseilles.  The 
quarter  of  Rive- neuve,  which  is  on  one  side  of  the 
port,  and  is  separated  by  that  and  the  arsenal  from 
the  rest  of  the  city,  had  long  been  preserved  free 
from  it,  by  the  good  order  which  Mons.  le  Cheva- 
lier Rose,  commissary- general  for  the  district,  had 
established  there.  But  since  it  was  verv  difficult, 
not  to  say  impossible,  to  prevent  any  communica- 
tion between  that  quarter  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  town,  the  infection  was  brought  thither  to- 
wards the  end  of  August  by  some  persons,  who, 
quitting  their  own  houses  when  the  malady  began 
to  appear  in  their  neighbourhood,  sought  refuge 
among  their  friends  or  relations  in  the  Rive-neuve. 
At  first  it  seemed  to  threaten  the  same  ravages 
there  as  in  the  city;  but  Mons.  Rose,  a man 
whose  penetration  and  foresight  were  alive  to 
every  thing,  made  such  happy  dispositions  both 
for  the  assistance  of  the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  that  its  progress  was  soon  checked,  and  the 
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disorders  which  reign-ed  in  the  city  were  wholly 
prevented. 

He  established  an  hospital  in  the  Rope-walk, 
which  runs  along  the  outside  of  the  ramparts,  in 
which  he  placed  a master-surgeon  recovered  from 
the  disease,  together  with  an  apothecary,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  his  business. 
He  also  engaged  the  attendance  of  Mons.  Mon- 
tagnier  the  physician,  who,  after  having  attended 
all  day  in  his  rounds  in  the  city,  on  returning  in 
the  evening  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  which  is  in 
the  quarter  of  Rive-neuve,  visited  the  sick  in  this 
hospital.  For  all  these  expenses  Mons.  Rose, 
with  a generosity  almost  without  example,  ad- 
vanced the  necessary  funds  under  a total  uncer- 
tainty of  their  ever  being  repaid.  Thus  the  re- 
motest quarter  of  the  city,  which,  from  its  situa- 
tion,  would  naturally  have  been  supposed  the  most 
destitute  and  abandoned,  was  by  the  care  and  vigi- 
lance of  one  single  man  the  best  provided  with  all 
necessaries.  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  city,  had 
we  been  blessed  with  a few  more  of  the  same 
stamp. 

The  course  or  the  contagion  was  much  the 
same  in  the  Rive-neuve  as  every  where  else.  It 
was  attended  with  the  same  symptoms,  spread 
rapidly  from  house  to  house,  so  that  few  remained 
wholly  uninfected,  and  ceased  about  the  same  time 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  abbey  of  St.  Victor 
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was  the  only  place  into  which  this  fatal  disease 
never  penetrated.  Doubtless  it  respected  a spot  in 
which  the  ashes  ot  so  many  saints  and  pious  sob- 
taries  repose  ; and  whence  the  incense  of  so  many 
sacrifices  and  prayers  ascended  daily  to  the  living 
God — for  this  is  the  only  church  in  v\hich  divine 
service  was  performed  without  intermission  during 
the  whole  of  the  malady— a place,  in  short,  where 
the  pious  abb^  Monsieur  de  Matignon,  formerly 
bishop  of  Condon,  who  was  shut  up  there,  ceased 
not  day  or  night  to  raise  his  hands  to  heaven,  and 
pour  out  his  soul  before  the  holy  altar  of  God  in 
pious  orisons  and  prayers  for  this  unfortunate 
city.  Such  was  his  occupation  during  the  con- 
tagion— before  its  commencement  he  had  dis- 
bursed large  sums  in  works  of  piety  and  in  alms  — 
these  he  continued  in  addition  to  his  prayers  and 
tears. 

'Those  who  flattered  themselves  with  finding 
upon  the  sea  a sure  asylum  against  the  contagion 
remained  not  long  in  this  delusion,  but  were  soon 
lamentably  convinced  of  their  error.  Obliged  at 
intervals  to  land  and  seek  a supply  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  they  imbibed  the  infection, 
and,  carrying  it  to  the  vessels,  those  on  board  pe^ 
rished,  if  possible,  in  greater  misery  than  their  bre- 
thren who  remained  on  shore,  in  proportion  as 
their  situation  rendered  all  succour  impossible,  as 
they  were  destitute  of  all  conveniences,  and  wholly 
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unable  to  avoid  each  other. — More  wretched  even 
than  their  fellow  citizens  from  whom  they  had 
fled,  some  perish  alone  in  a little  boat  driven  from 
the  ship ; some  in  the  phrensy  of  disease  throw 
themselves  alive  into  the  sea,  and  anticipate  the 
tomb  whichr  others  only  receive  after  breathirig 
their  last.  Many  of  these  bodies  were  found  from 
time  to  time  cast  on  shore  half  devoured  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  waters ; in  short,  the  desolation 
was  the  same  by  sea  as  by  land — no  place  was  safe 
from  this  terrible  scourge — no  element  exempt 
from  its  fury. 

Even  those  who,  separating  themselves  from 
the  rest,  had  encamped  in  tents  without  the  town, 
or  remained  without  shelter  in  the  open  air,  in 
hopes  by  this  means  to  find  a sure  asylum — even 
these  enjoyed  not  greater  security  than  those  on 
the  water—nothing  can  preserve  them  from  the 
general  disaster.  The  very  air  in  which  they 
place  their  sure  hope  and  confidence  seems  in- 
fected, and  the  asylum  they  have  chosen  only 
renders  their  fate  more  deplorable,  by  remov- 
ing them  out  of  the  reach  of  all  consolation  and 
assistance ; till  at  length  they  are  reduced,  in 
the  forlorn  hope— ra  hope  strongly  allied  to  de- 
spair— of  ameliorating  their  situation,  to  seek 
once  more  a refuge  in  that  city  from  which  they 

had  but  a very  short  time  before  precipitately 
fied. 
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It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  wretched  situation 
of  fiimilies  thus  compelled  to  return.  One  carries 
a dying  child  in  his  arms;  while  another,  un- 
able to  support  such  a fatigue,  drags  an  expiring 
infant  after  him  along  the  road.  Here  it  is  a whole 
family,  whose  languid  steps  announce  the  deplo- 
rable state  to  which  they  are  reduced;— there  a tot- 
tering youth  endeavours  to  support  a dying  father, 
till  he  can  lead  him  within  the  reach  of  succour. 
One  carries  all  his  effects  upon  his  back ; another 
has  not  strength  to  support  such  a burthen.  Many 
fall  exhausted  by  the  way,  and  their  bodies  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  rest ; while  those  who  arrive; 
only  augment  the  horrors  and  consternation  that 
reign  in  the  city. 

The  gates  not  being  yet  guarded,  the  entrance 
remained  free  to  the  neighbouring  peasants  ; and 
though  they  did  not  come  in  crowds,  as  formerly, 
there  were  always  enough  who,  more  courageous 
than  the  rest,  or  allured  by  the  hopes  of  an  extras 
vagant  price  for  their  commodities,  brought  them 
to  sale.  Besides,  the  citizens  who  had  fled  to  their 
bastidcs  sent  continually  for  things  they  wanted  ; 
and  by  these  means  the  disease  was  soon  spread 
in  all  the  district  around  the  city.  It  began  in 
I he  village  of  St.  Marcel,  and  the  quarter  of  St. 
Marguerite,  whither  it  was  carried  by  some  per- 
sons from  the  Rue  de  I’Escalc.  From  thence  it 
spread  into  the  other  hamlets ; and  thus,  by  de- 
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grces,  amongst  almost  all  the  hast  ides.  The  ter- 
ror of  the  malady  was  even  greater  in  the  country 
than  in  the  city  ; but,  notwithstanding  the  precau- 
tions which  this  fear  inspired,  the  contagion,  once 
introduced,  spread  there  with  no  less  rapidity. 
The  gardeners  were  in  general  the  first  attacked, 
commencing  with  those  nearest  to  the  city,  and 
extending  afterwards  regularly  to  those  the  most 
divStant.  Among  these  country  houses,  too  many 
instances,  alas  ! were  daily  seen  of  the  sick  expe- 
riencing all  that  can  be  conceived  most  cruel  and 
barbarous  from  the  inhumanity  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  The  moment  they  were  seized,  they 
were  driven  not  to  the  most  remote  corner  of  the 
house,  but  of  the  little  domain  around  it,  where 
they  had  no  other  witness  of  their  sufferings  but 
the  birds  of  heaven,  who,  by  a mournful  silence, 
and  the  cessation  of  their  accustomed  songs, 
seemed  to  testify  how  much  they  sympathized 
with  their  sorrow’s.  Those  who  w^ere  placed  the 
most  commodiously,  W'ere  in  a little  hut  made  of 
branches  of  trees  or  old  sail-cloth.  Here  have  been 
seen  faithful  lovers  exposing  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  their  mistresses  thus  abandoned,  in  the 
hope  that  a happy  marriage  w^ould  be  the  reward  of 
their  cares.  A blind  passion  < inspired  more  cou- 
rage and  fortitude  than  paternal  affection,  even 
than  Christian  charity. 

Here  relations  were  constrained  to  neiform  the 
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rites  of  seputtiire  one  for  the  other ; and,  experts 
encing  all  the  bitterness  of  this  sad  duty,  to  make 
the  grave  with  their  own  hands,  and  afterwards 
carry  or  drag  the  body  into  it,  and  cover  it  with 
earth.  Wives  were  reduced  to  this  cruel  extre-  ‘ 
mity  for  their  husbands,  children  for  their  fathers  ; 
or,  perhaps,  the  father,  after  having  buried  his  wife 
and  all  his  children,  rested  without  sepulture  him- 
self. A peasant  and  his  wife,  who  had  interred 
all  their  children,  one  after  the  other,  being  them- 
selves both  struck  with  the  malady,  the  husband 
made  two  graves  ; and  some  days  after,  finding  his 
strength  constantly  decrease,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  much  longer  to  resist  it,  he  took  a ten- 
^ der  farewell  of  his  wife,  in  whom  the  malady  was 
- not  yet  arrived  at  an  equal  degree  of  force,  and, 
crawling  to  the  grave,  laid  himself  down  there  and 
expired.  To  this  extraordinary  circumstance  let 
us  add  another  of  a woman  who  joined  to  a forti- 
tude as  extraordinary  a tenderness  for  her  husband 
yet  more  striking. — During  the  course  of  her  ill- 
ness, she  uniformly  refused  all  succour  from  him, 
nor  would  suffer  him  to  approach  her  ; and,  car- 
rying  her  cares  for  his  safety  even  beyond  the  term 
of  her  life,  when  she  found  her  last  hour  approach, 
she  desired  him  to  throw  her  the  end  of  a long 
cord,  which  she  fastened  round  her  body,  enjoin- 
ing him  with  her  expiring  breath  not  to  touch  her 
corpse,  but  to  drag  her  by  means  of  this  cord  to  _ 
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the  grave.  Bat  these  proofs  of  tenderness  were 
rare ; in  general,  there  was  even  le^s  charity  to- 
wards each  other  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 
No  one  dared  approach  a bastide  infected,  nor 
even  enter  the  domain  whore  a corpse  had  been 
interred.  The  fruits  rested  on  the  trees,  and  the 
grapes  on  the  vines  ; so  that  at  the  beginning  of 
wdnter,  while  deprived  of  their  leaves,  they  were 
yet  loaded  with  fruit,  which  no  one  dared  approach 
and  gather. 

The  most  barren  rocks,  the  most  remote  caves, 
the  most  distant  and  desert  spots,  afforded  no  se- 
curity against  the  contagion.  It  penetrated  every 
where.  The  shepherds,  who  had  no  intercourse 
but  with  their  flocks,  w'ere  struck  wdth  it ; the 
citizens  shut  up  in  their  bastides  found  no  shelter 
from  it.  The  same  evils  of  dearth  and  disease^ 
from  which  they  sought  a refuge  by  flying  the  city, 
pursue  them  into  the  country.  They  are  deprived 
equally  of  all  medical  succour,  some  surgeons’  ap- 
prentices alone  escaping  from  the  city  from  time  to 
time  to  give  their  advice  in  its  neighbourhood  ; 
and  this  cannot  be  had  but  at  an  exorbitant  price,. 
The  mortality,  in  short,  was  so  general  in  the  ter- 
ritory, that  scarcely  an  inhabitant  remained  in 
many  of  the  villages  and.  country-houses ; — the 
lands  remained  uncultivated  and  unsowm; — all  was 
sorrow  and  desolation.  The  only  advantage  that 
the  country  had  over  the  city  was,  that,  from  the 
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greater  facility  of  interment,  it  presented  not  the 
same  frightful  spectacle  of  dead  bodies  corrupting 
in  heaps  on  each  other.  That  excepted,  the  hor- 
rors were  as  great,  or  perhaps  greater,  without 
than  within  the  walls.  Stables,  and  other  the 
most  dirty  and  mean  places,  were  the  usual  retreats 
of  the  infected.  I myself  saw  a young  girl  whom 
her  parents  had  driven  into  the  stable ; and,  not 
content  with  this,  they  walled  up  the  door  which 
communicated  with  the  house,  and  gave  her  the 
few  necessaries  with  which  she  was  furnished  by 
means  of  a hole  made  in  the  wall. 

Nor  was  the  situation  of  those  who  finally 
escaped  the  disease  much  more  happy.  Besides 
the  constant  state  of  apprehension  in  which  they 
lived,  and  the  infinite  cares  and  precautions  it 
cost  them  to  be  always  on  their  guard  against  the 
infection,  they  suffered  actually  from  the  dearth, 
sometimes  wanting  the  most  common  necessaries, 
or  obliged  to  seek  them  at  a great  distance.  Such 
was  the  scarcity  of  wood,  that  many  persons  were 
compelled  to  tear  up  their  fruit-trees  for  fuel. 
This  territory,  formerly  so  delightful,  lost  in  a 
moment  all  its  charms ; the  vine  and  the  olive 
seemed  to  languish,  and  the  joy  which  reigned  in 
all  hearts  was  changed  to  mourning  and  tears. 
The  sound  of  the  tabor,  which  once  spread  glad- 
ness  around,  ceased ; and  the  echo  of  mirth  was 
heard  no  more— no  more  was  the  wine  accompa- 
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nied  with  songs  of  delight,  and  the  most  pleasing 
liquors  became  bitter  to  the  palate. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  about  Mar- 
seilles at  this  melancholy  period ; — and  such  it 
continued  till  a plan  was  finally  formed  for  its  suc^ 
Gour,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

The  echevins  demand  coimsel. — Convicts  from  the  galleys 
granted  to  remove  the  dead. — Progress  of  their  re- 
moval. 

Overpowered  by  the  disorders  above  de- 
scribed, the  magistrates  began  at  length  to  fee! 
what  it  was  to  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  so 
painful  an  administration,  and  to  confess  that  they 
would  have  acted  more  wisely  in  sharing  it  from  the 
first  with  persons  of  judgment  and  discretion,  whose 
prudent  counsel  and  active  cares  might  greatly 
have  alleviated  their  .burthen.  But  the  time  was 
past  when  such  counsel  and  assistance  were  to 
be  obtained : those  capable  of  giving  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  finding  themselves  useless  in  the 
city,  bad  retired  from  it.  In  this  extremity,  and  not 
knowing  where  else  to  apply  for  relief,  the  eche- 
vins addressed  themselves  to  the  officers  of  the 
galleys,  jiraying  from  them  the  counsel  and  aid  of 
which  they  stood  so  much  in  need.  Certainly  they 
could  not  have  made  a more  judicious  application. 
Of  this  the  excellent  regulations  established  by 
these  gentlemen  in  the  arsenal  and  on  board  the 
galleys,  and  the  happy  consequences  attendant  on 
them,  were  a sufficient  proof.  Eager  to  extend  their 
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Cares  wherever  they  could  be  useful  to  their  fel' 
low-creatures,  the  officers  readily  granted  the  re- 
quest of  the  magistrates ; and  the  chevaliers  de 
Langeron,  de  Levi,  and  de  Laroche  met  the  gover- 
nor and  echevins  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  the  21st 
of  August  and  several  following  days. 

In  these  assemblies  divers  resolutions  were  taken. 
First,  in  order  to  prevent  exhalations  ascending 
from  the  graves,  which  by  infecting  the  air  around 
them  might  hazard  the  further  circulation  of  the 
contagion,  it  was  determined  that  they  should  be 
visited,  and  more  lime  be  thrown  into  them.  It 
was  next  agreed  to  appoint  commissaries  for  those 
quarters  where  there  were  none  already ; and  in 
case  no  inhabitant  should  be  found  proper  for  the 
office,  to  take  one  from  anaong  'some  of  the  reli- 
gious communities— a practice  which  had  been 
observed  in  former  contagions.  A third  resolu- 
tion was  to  pray  the  bishop  to  put  a stop  to  the 
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performance  of  divine  service  in  the  churches, 
where  mass  was  still  celebrated,  so  much  com- 
munication among  the  people  being  judged  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  It  was  besides  determined 
to  erect  gallows  in  the  public  places3  t:o  awe  the 
populace  and  intimidate  the  malefactors.  Many 
other  regulations  were  taken  equally  useful, 
equally  proper  to  answer  the  end  proposed. 

But  the  principal  object  which  demanded  atten- 
tion was  the  removal  of  the  dead  bodies  from  the 
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streets,  and  finding  means  for  their  Interment.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  second  period  of  the  malady 
carts  had  been  hired  to  carry  away  the  dead,  and 
the  beggars  and  vagabonds  were  employed  in  this 
service  under  the  orders  of  Mods.  Bonnet,  provost 
of  the  Marechaussee,  who  had  four  guards  under 
him.  Those  who  were  first  employed  soon  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  this  dreadful  office,  nor  were  those  who 
succeeded  much  longer  proof  against  the  subtlety 
of  the  contagion  ; so  that  in  a short  time,  whether 
it  were  that  the  city  was  cleared  of  those  mendi- 
cants, or  whether  they  were  now  afraid  of  showing 
themselves,  this  resource  failed.  Where  then  could 
persons  be  found  to  undertake  this  dangerous  em- 
ployment ?- — the  most  necessary  of  all.  The  mor- 
tality, which  visibly  increased  every  moment,  ren- 
dered the  emergency,  and  consequently  the  danger 
also, every  moment  more  pressing.  The  magistrates 
had  again  recourse  to  the  officers  of  the  galleys, 
praying  that  a certain  number  of  convicts  might  be 
granted  to  carry  away  the  dead  bodies,  promising  an 
indemnity  to  the  government  for  the  loss  occasioned 
to  it  should  this  boon  be  granted.  A happy  idea; 
and  to  which  we  are  perhaps  indebted  that  any 
soul  throughout  the  city  escaped  the  mortality. 
The  officers,  entering  very  generously  into  the 
views  of  the  magistrates,  granted  a supply  of  con- 
victs; and  to  induce  them  to  work  with  greater 
alacrity,  promised  them  their  liberty  if  they  should 
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survive  : — a motive  equally  forcible  was  necessary 
to  encourage  them  to  a task  so  dangerous.  Be- 
tween the  2oth  and  the  28th  of  August,  no  less 
than  133  convicts  were  granted  for  this  purpose. 

To  accelerate  this  business  as  much  as  possible, 
guards  on  horseback  were  allotted  to  each  cart,  to 
inspect  and  urge  on  the  work  as  well  as  to  watch 
over  the  convicts,  and  prevent  their  plundering 
in  the  houses  where  they  entered  to  take  away 
the  dead.  But  some  of  the  streets  in  the  old 
city  being  very  narrow,  and  built  upon  a steep  hill, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  carts  to  ascend 
them,  hand-barrows  were  provided,  on  which  the 
convicts  carried  the  bodies  till  they  could  be  de- 
posited in  the  carts.  An  ordonnance  was  pub- 
lished on  the  2d  of  September  by  the  governor 
and  echevins,  commanding  all  persons,  imme- 
diately on  any  one  expiring  in  a house,  to  remove 
the  body  into  the  street,  as  well  to  facilitate  their 
work  to  the  convicts,  as  to  prevent  the  infection 
from  the  bodies  remaining  in  the  houses,  and  the 
thefts  in  which  some  of  the  convicts  had  been  de- 
tected in  entering  them  to  take  away  the  dead. 
On  the  3d  of  September  another  ordonnance  was 
published,  inviting  persons  of  all  descriptions,  by 
the  most  advantageous  offers,  to  assist  in  carrying 
away  the  dead.  But  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  the 
work  proceeded  very  slowly.  The  ravages  of  the 
disease  were  so  terrible  that  more  died  in  one  day 
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than  could  be  removed  in  four.  The  first  con- 
victs allotted  to  this  task  were  all  dead ; fresh  sup- 
plies were  granted  from  time  to  time;  the  number 
of  carts  were  increased  : but  nothing  could  keep 
pace  with  the  mortality,  and  the  situation,  instead 
of  appearing  in  any  degree  amended,  became 
'every  day  worse  and  worse.  If  a street  were 
cleared  one  day,  on  the  morrow  it  was  again  co- 
vered with  dead  bodies,  and,  like  the  labours  of 
the  Danaides,  this  work  constantly  going  on  was 
as  constantly  to  be  recommenced.  It  was  com- 
puted that  in  the  latter  end  of  August  and  begin- 
ning of  Septembenmore  than  a thousand  perished 
every  day. 

The  distance  to  which  the  dead  must  be  carried 
was  another  cause  that  made  this  work  so  very  tedi- 
ous, the  graves  being  necessarily  without  the  city. 
Th^re  were  three  near  the  gate  of  Rome,  two  near 
thatofAix, three  without  lajoliette,  three  at  laButte, 
and  one  without  the  gate  of  the  Bernard  du  Bois. 
Some  of  these  graves  were  150  paces  long,  others 40, 
and  the  least  20,  by  ten  feet  wide,  and  eight  deep. 
The  two  commissaries-general  of  the  territory 
were  charged  w ith  levying  by  force  a certain  numr 
her  of  peasants  to  prepare  them;  in  this  work 
they  were  aided  by  a company  of  grenadiers 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  commissaries 
with  the  grenadiers  were  obliged  also  to  attend  at 
|hc  graves  to  keep  the  peasants  to  their  work*  The 
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zeal  and  ardour  with  which  they  performed  this 
disagreeable  task  cannot  be  sufficiently  applauded. 
One  of  the  commissaries  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
toil ; the  other  survived  the  contagion.  The  quar- 
ter of  St.  John,  being  the  most  remote  of  any 
from  the  graves,  and  inhabited  only  by  the  very 
lowest  people,  suffered  the  most  severely  by  the 
mortality,  and  was  always  the  most  encumbered 
with  dead.  Even  in  the  hospital  of  the  convales- 
cents, the  rapidity  of  the  disease  was  so  much  greater 
than  any  diligence  that  could  be  employed  in  re- 
moving the  bodies,  that  it  was  in  a situation  scarcely 

less  horrible  than  the  streets. 

In  this  embarrassment,  every  one  proposed 
some  new  means  of  freeing  the  city  from  an  evil 
which  seemed  to  leave  not  the  remotest  shadow  of 
hope,  to  those  who  yet  remained  alive,  of  escaping 
the  terrible  fate  they  daily  witnessed.  One  advised 
to  make  large  piles  in  the  public  places  and  burn 
the  dead  bodies,  as  had  been  done  at  Genoa  during 
the  last  plague  there,  which  did  not  in  any  re- 
spect yield  in  violence  to  this ; but  it  was  here 
objected  that  the  infection  proceeding  from  the 
bodies  burned  was  not  less  dangerous  than  what 
proceeded  from  them  when  left  to  corrupt  in  the 
streets.  Another  proposed  to  dll  one  of  the 
largest  vessels  in  the  j)ort  with  the  dead,  then  to 
tow  it  out  into  the  open  sea  and  there  sink 
it.  I am  not  sure  whether  preparations  were  not 
even  begun  for  the  execution  of  this  project,  though 
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a moment’s  reflection  must  show  that  nothing  could 
be  more  v'sionary.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  impos- 
si  e o fill  the  ship  all  at  once ; and  after  having 
came  a cargo  thither  one  day,  who  would  venture 
to  return  to  it  the  next  ? And  besides,  it  being  a well- 
known  fact,  that  when  a body  has  been  a certain  time 
under  water,  so  that  all  its  parts  are  swelled  to  a 
degree  that  it  becomes  of  equal  volume  with  the 
water  itself,  it  rises  and  floats  on  the  surface 
was  It  not  to  be  feared  that  so  great  a quan- 
tity of  dead  bodies  might  have  force  sufficient  at 
length  to  raise  (he  vessel,  and  carry  the  contagion 
oatmg  upon  the  sea  ? A third  expedient  proposed 
was,  to  open  vast  graves  in  the  streets, and  throw  the 
bodies  into  them  with  a double  quantity  of  lime, 
avoiding  by  this  means  the  delay  of  transporting 
ffiem  to  such  a distance.  But  there  is  not  a street 
m all  the  town  through  which  the  conduits  of  the 
diffiirenf  fountains  do  not  pass;  and  besides, 
where  would  workmen  have  been  found  to  labour 
at  this  task,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  dead 
bodies  themselves  ? A fourth  proposed  the  heap- 
mg  them  in  the  streets  and  covering  them  with 
hme,  so  as  to  consume  them  at  once  without  inter- 
ment i but  where  was  a sufficient  quantity  of  lime 
to  be  found  for  such  a purpose,  or  labourers  and 
carts  to  transport  it  with  the  expedition  requisite  ? 
Besides,  as  the  consumption  of  a body  by  lime 
IS  not  the  work  of  a single  day,  the  fresh  bodies 
daily  hea])ed  together  would  have  formed  at  length 
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such  mountains  in  the  streets  as  to  render  them 
impassable,  and  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the 
infection. 

The  expedient  which  appeared  the  most  effica- 
cious for  its  expedition,  and  the  easiest  to  execute, 
but  which  was  certainly  the  most  dangerous  for 
the  contagion,  was  to  open  the  churches  in  those 
quarters  which  were  the  most  remote  from  the 
graves,  and  fill  the  vaults  with  dead.  This  was 
proposed  to  the  bishop,  whose  permission  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  execution  of  the  plan.  That  wise 
prelate,  whose  conduct  throughout  was  only  regu- 
lated by  the  public  good,  immediately  consulted 
the  physicians,  whether  this  could  be  done  with 
safety.  These  latter  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
the  measure  was  extremely  imprudent,  and  that  it 
was  highly  necessary  the  bodies  should  be  interred 
without  the  city,  and  covered  with  at  least  six  feet 
of  earth.  They  said  it  was  impossible  that  the 
lime  thrown  over  the  bodies,  or  any  precautions 
taken  to  shut  the  vaults  up  close,  should  prevent 
infectious  exhalations  rising  from  them  ; and  even 
supposing  that  this  objection  could  be  obviated, 
another  arose  in  the  great  future  inconvenience 
and  embarrassment  such  a measure  if  carried  into 
execution  would  occasion  to  the  city.  These 
vaults  were  extremely  necessary  as  cemeteries  in 
comr'on  cases,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
open  them  again  for  a very  great  length  of  time— ^ 
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many  years  even  must  elapse  before  it  could  be 
done  with  safety. 

On  this  opinion  of  the  physicians  the  bishop’ 
warmly  opposed  the  opening  of  the  churches  ; but 
the  author  of  the  plan  urging  it  on,  and  the  popu- 
lace eagerly  catching  at  it,  violent  clamours  arose 
both  against  the  prelate  and  the  physicians,  and  the 
vaults  were  at  length  forced  open  and  filled  with 
dead  bodies,  over  which  vast  quantities  of  lime 
were  thrown.  The  embarrassment  to  which  the 
magistrates  were  in  the  end  reduced  to  purify  the 
churches,  was  however  an  ample  justitication  of 
those  who  had  opposed  the  measure. 

The  expedition  with  which  this  plan  was  exe- 
cuted seemed  to  promise  an  entire  deliverance 
from  the  objects  which  had  now  so  long  wounded 
our  eyes  and  hearts.  Another  effort  was  besides 
made  for  the  remedying  this  evil,  in  opening 
two  large  graves  near  the  cathedral;  a project  which 
had  been  formed  some  time  before,  and  which  was 
even  begun  to  be  executed,  but  was  abandoned  at 
the  request  of  the  nuns  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
whose  house  is  close  by  the  church.  The  neces- 
sity of  the  case  now  prevailed  over  every  other 
consideration,  and  the  graves  were  made  and 
filled.  Still,  with  all  these  aids,  the  work  never 
seemed  to  advance  ; however  great  the  number  of 
dead  removed  one  day,  the  next  there  appeared  as 
many  as  ever. 
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A violent  north  wind,  which  set  in  on  the  2d 
of  September,  seemed  to  aggravate  these  horrors, 
and  increase  twofold  the  malignity  of  the  con- 
tagion. The  few  wdio  remained  in  the  houses  of 
the  magistrates  are  now  destroyed;  the  echevins 
are  left  without  guards,  without  servants,  without 
soldiers — the  contagion  sweeps  them  all  away  ; and 
those  who  give  the  orders  are  obliged  to  execute 
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them  themselves.  The  convicts  fail  : the  28th 
of  August  a fresh  supply  had  been  granted,  the 
officers  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  those  shall 
be  the  last ; and  most  of  them  are  either  dead  or 
sick.  The  echevins  now  write  to  the  council  of 
marine,  praying  them  to  supplicate  his  royal  high- 
ness the  regent  to  give  orders  that  a number 
more  may  be  granted,  sufficient  to  save  the  city: 
but  the  answer  must  be  a long  time  in  coming, 
and  the  malady  waits  not  its  arrival ; it  pursues  its 
course  unweariedly,  nor  abates  an  atom  of  its  • 
usual  rapidity.  An  application  was  then  made  to 
the  intendant  of  the  province  to  interpose,  and 
endeavour  to  procure  the  supply  of  which  the 
city  stood  so  much  in  need.  This  gentleman, 
ever  ready  to  lend  his  aid  on,  all  subjects,  delayed 
not  a moment  to  apply  to  the  officers  of  the  galleys, 
who  at  his  solicitation  granted  on  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember another  hundred  convicts.  With  this 
reinforcement  hopes  were  once  more  entertained 
that  the  city  w’ould  be  treed  from  the  horrors  by 
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which  it  had  been  so  long  oppressed  : but  still  a 
guide  was  wanting  who  had  sufficient  address  to, 
put  the  machine  in  motion  ; for  without  someone  • 
to  direct,  control,  and  as  it  were  goad  them  on, 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  persons  accustomed 
to  labour  only  from  fear  of  chastizement  ? The 
difficulty  was  to  find  a leader  bold  enough  to  un- 
dertake this  task.  Mons.  Moustier,  one  of  the 
echevins,  was  the  person  who  generously  devoted 
himself  to  it.  He  had  always  been  the  principal 
inspector  of  this  painful  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion ; but  now  he  does  more,  he  never  quits  it  for 
a moment,  he  is  with  the  convicts  from  mornino- 
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to  night,  he  flies  from  quarter  to  quarter,  not 
avoiding  even  those  where  the  contagion  rages 
with  the  greatest  violence — he  appears  every 
where,  and  his  presence  seems  to  inspire  activity 
into  all  who  behold  him.  Sometimes  he  awes 
with  threats,  sometimes  encourages  by  his  libera- 
lity ; he  arrives,  in  short,  at  the  point  of  procuring 
the  removal  of  a thousand  bodies  each  day.  Never 
did  magistrate,  it  may  truly  be  said,  carry  his  zeal 
for  the  public  service  to  a greater  length. 

But  the  flattering  prospects  at  first  held  out  of 
fhe  city  being  Anally  freed  from  the  dead  bodies 
were  soon  clouded  over.  In  the  course  of  six 
days  the  hundred  convicts  were  reduced  to  twelve ; 
some  sunk  through  fatigue,  others  perished  by  the 
contagion — the  horses  failed,  unable  to  sustain  the 
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exertion  occasioned  by  such  excess  of  work  in  s 
time  of  violent  heat — every  thing,  in  short,  fails  but 
the  zeal  of  the  magistrate,  which  remains  una- 
bated notwithstanding  such  endless  discourage- 
ments. He  cannot  now  however  labour  with  the 
same  effect ; means  are  wanting  to  render  his  zeal 
effectual,  and  once  more  there  are  above  two  thou- 
sand bodies  uninterred  in  the  streets. 

Yet  the  business  of  interment  is  that  which  of 
all  others  cannot  permit  interruption — it  is  the  most 
urgent,  the  most  important  of  all,  and  the  echevins 
resolve  on  making  new  efforts  for  carrying  it  on. 
They  went  on  the  6th  of  September,  accompanied 
by  Messrs.  Claude,  Rose,  and  Roland,  intendants 
of  health,  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
officers  of  the  galleys,  and  represent  the  deplora- 
ble state  of  the  city,  the  only  hope  of  saving 
which  was  in  their  goodness,  supplicating  them 
humbly  once  more  to  grant  them  a supply  of 
convicts.  The  officers,  touched  with  their  sup- 
plications and  the  sufferings  of  the  city,  yielded,, 
and  another  hundred  convicts  were  granted,  w^ith 
forty  soldiers  and  four  officers  to  watch  over  them. 
Each  officer  was  to  receive  ten  livres  per  day,  and 
the  soldiers  fifty  sols;  and  to  all  w'ho  should  sur- 
vive the  contagion  a hundred  livres  each  was  to 
be  given  upon  its  total  cessation. 

• But  since  the  efforts  of  man  to  save  a city  vi- 
sited by  the  judgments  of  God  must  be  vain^ 
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unless  his  Almighty  anger  can  also  be  softenedy 
the  echevins  resolved  on  the  7th  of  September  to 
establish  by  a public  and  solemn  vow,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  last  plague,  an  annual  pension  for 
ever  of  two  thousand  livres  to-  the  foundation  of 
JSioire  T)ame  de  bon  Secours,  for  the  care  of  poor 
orphan  girls  in  the  city  and  territory.  This  vow 
was  solemnly  made  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  in  presence  of  the  bishop,  who  celebrated 
mass  on  the  occasion.  Such  a sacrifice  could  not 
fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Most  High  ; and  was 
more  proper  to  appease  his  anger  than  what  was 
made  by  the  antient  Marseillois  on  similar  occa- 
sions. “Whenever,**  says  Petronius,  ^‘the  city 
was  afflicted  with  the  plague,  they  took  a beggar 
who  was  fed  for  a year  at  the  public  expense  with 
all  that  could  be  procured  the  most  delicate,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  unhappy  victim  was 
clothed  in  sacerdotal  habits  and  covered  with  leaves 
of  vervain,  in  which  state  he  was  led  through  all 
parts  of  the  city,  when  the  people  loaded  him  with 
execrations,  imploring  the  gods,  that  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  city  might  fall  upon  him  ; and,  to 
finish  the  ceremony,  he  was  precipitated  from 
the  top  of  a high  rock.”  From  this  it  should 
seem  that  the  plague  has  ravaged  this  city  many 
times  anterior  to  those  we  have  enumerated. 

The  same  day  the  echevins,  having  received  the 
aids  granted  from  the  galleys,  animated  with 
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fresh  zeal,  and  an  entire  confidence  in  the  mercv 
of  the  Lord  which  they  had  just  implored,  de- 
voted themselves  once  inore  to  the  arduous  office 
of  clearing  the  streets  of  the  dead  bodies,  occu- 
pying themselves  almost  solely  with  this,  as  the 
most  important  of  all  the  business  they  had  on 
their  hands.  To  each  of  the  four  echevins  was 
allotted  a quarter  of  the  city,  in  which  he  was  to 
serve  as  inspector;  and  the  convicts  were  divided 
into  four  brigades,  to  work  under  their  orders. 
But  since  the  ordinary  course  of  business  must 
not  be  wholly  neglected,  it  was  agreed  that  one  of 
the  echevins  should  attend  every  day,  taking  it  by 
turns,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  keep  all  things  in 
train  ; and  that  the  great  work  of  interment  might 
not  suffer  by  the  absence  of  one  of  the  heads, 
Mons.  Rose  undertook  to  supply  the  place  of 
him  who  should  be  in  attendance  there.  Through 
the  whole  course  of  our  calamity,  this  gentleman 
was  always  among  the  most  forward  to  assist 
wherever  his  presence'could  be  useful.  From  the 
27th  of  August  he  had  performed  the  functions 
of  the  governor,  who,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  had 
been  ill  ever  since  that  day.  His  illness  was  an 
increase  of  trouble  and  consternation  to  the  city. 

Mons.  Moustier,  who  had  always  been  the 
most  active  of  all  the  magistrates  in  pursuing  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  had  the  quarter  of  the  street  of 
Aix,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  if  possible, 
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with  more  than  his  usual  ardour.  The  quarter  of 
St.  John,  the  most  troublesome  of  all,  fell  to 
Mons.  Audiinar.  He  had  hitherto  been  remark- 
able for  the  mildness  and  courtesy  of  his  cha- 
racter : but  he  soon  finds  that  these  are  not  the 
qualities  requisite  to  deal  with  convicts;  that  it 
was  necessary  to  be  boisterous  and  blustering  to 
make  them  work.  Behold  him  then  sword  in  hand, 
pressing  one,  menacing  another,  hurrying  from 
place  to  place,  and  in  all  things  making  his  natural 
character  yield  to  his  duty  to  the  public  and  the 
necessity  of  circumstances  ? 

Nor  were  the  other  magistrates  less  diligent 
and  active  ; they  fly  every  where,  they  despise  all 
danger,  they  are  now  as  prompt  to  act  as  they  had 
long  been  slow  to  believe ; they  spare  no  cares, 
no  efforts,  no  fatigues,  to  save  the  city.  His- 
tory boasts  the  courage  and  valour  of  the  an- 
tient  Roman  consuls  in  their  military  expeditions, 
but  is  not  greater  fortitude  requsite  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  contagion  than  those  of  war  ? Or  is 
it  less  glorious  to  deliver  our  country  from  the 
ravages  of  so  cruel  a malady  which  destroys  it 
within,  than  to  guaranty  it  against  the  insults  of 
a foreign  foe,  who  only  menaces  it  from  afar  ?<  In 
effect,  our  consuls  achieved  at  last  by  their  cares 
and  vigilance  the  Important  point  of  delivering  the 
city  from  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies  by  which  it  had 
been  so  long  infected ; and  the  streets  no  longer 
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presented  the  same  scene  of  misery  and  horror. 
Only  one  part  yet  remained  uncleared,  and  this  was 
the  great  esplanade  we  have  already  noticed,  called 
La  Tourrette,  which  is  washed  by  the  sea.  There 
had  been  for  a long  time  more  than  a thousand 
bodies  in  this  place,  and  it  was  not  a little  difHcult 
to  find  the  means  of  disposing  of  them. 

Mons.  Rose,  who  was  always  as  fertile  in  de- 
vising plans  of  succour  in  any  emergency  as 
prompt  in  action,  was  the  person  who  relieved  the 
quarter  from  this  embarrassment.  Near  the  place 
were  two  ruined  bastions,,  and  on  examining  them 
this  gentleman  found  that  if  the  rubbish  which 
choked  up  the  entrance  were  removed,  they 
might  be  filled  with  dead  bodies.  The  idea  was 
no  sooner  suggested  than  means  were  taken  for 
its  execution.  The  convicts  were  sent  thither; 
and  on  removing  the  rubbish,  a vast  cave  was 
found  capable  of  containing  all  the  bodies.  They 
were  immediately  thrown  in  with  a quantity  of 
lime,  the  rubbish  was  heaped  upon  them  ; and 
such  was  the  zeal  with  which  Mons.  Rose  urged 
on  the  work,  that  the  whole  was  performed  in  the 
space  of  a few  hours. 

This  important  affair  once  accomplished,  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  to  follow  up  well  the 
established  order  for  the  regular  burial  of  the 
dead,  to  prevent  the  streets  from  being  again 
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infected  with  them.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  the  diligence  and  activity  of  the  magistrates 
would  have  been  much  less  effectual,  had  they  not 
been  aided  by  the  succours  furnished  by  Mons.  Le- 
bret,  intendant  of  the  province.  The  convicts  on 
quitting  the  galleys  were  without  shoes,  and  almost 
naked,  and  these  wants  must  be  remedied  before 
they  could  be  expected  to  work.  Besides,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  not  only  for  their  subsistence, 
but  for  that  of  the  inhabitants  both  sick  and  in 
health,  as  well  as  to  attend  to  the  supply  of  various 
other  objects  wanted  in  the  city.  To  all  these 
things  the  intendant  paid  the  most  vigilant  at- 
tention. Couriers  were  kept  passing  and  re- 
pasing  night  and  day  for  this  purpose.  Was  he 
applied  to  for  cloth  to  cover  the  mattresses, 
or  straw  to  fill  them,  for  shoes  or  other  clothing 
for  the  convicts,  for  lime,  horses,  provisions, 
any  thing  in  short  that  was  wanted — he  fur- 
nished it  instantly.  He  provided  also,  with  the 
greatest  celerity,  a supply  of  butchers  and  bakers 
as  they  failed,  only  under  the  promise  of  increased 
gains.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  present  Jn  all  the 
places  whence  those  things  must  be  procured, 
or  that  he  held  in  his  hand  every  thing  necessary 
to  supply  the  wants  of  Marseilles.  All  these  suc- 
cours passed  through  the  channel  of  Mons» 
Rigord,  his  sub-delegate  in  this  city,  who,  sprite  of 
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his  weak  state  of  healthy  the  multiplicity  of  his 
affairs,  the  danger  of  the  contagion,  or  the  mor- 
tality in  his  family,  acted  through  the  whole  period 
of  this  calamity  for* the  service  of  the  king  and 
that  of  the  city,  with  a zeal  and  courage  above  his 
situation  and  strength.  Too  much  acknowledg- 
ment cannot  be  made  to  these  two  gentlemen  for 
the  very  important  services  they  rendered  us. 
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The  king  names  a co7nmandant . — New  svccours  of  phg- 
sicians  and  surgeons. — Benefactions  received. 

But  however  vigilant  were  the  magistrates,  how 
ardent  soever  was  the  zeal  with  which  they  were 
now  fired  for  the  public  service,  it  was  not  possible 
that  they  could  long  support  such  fatigues,  or 
endure  alone  the  whole  weight  of  so  arduous  an 
administration.  Roused  too  late  from  their  apathy, 
they  now  felf  severely  how  much  more  easy  it  is 
to  prevent  the  approaches  of  a formidable  enemy, 
than  to  combat  him  when  he  is  arrived.  Without 
guards,  without  soldiers,  without  servants,  without 
any  one  to  whom  they  can  confide  their  orders^ 
but  obliged  at  once  to  order  and  execute  them- 
selves, they  are  consequently  almost  without  au- 
thority. The  removal  of  the  dead  bodies  is  not 
the  only  business  that  presses  on  those  w'ho  pre- 
side at  the  head  of  affairs;  they  must  also  provide 
for  the  public  wants,  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  poor,  and  a thousand  other 
things  equally  urgent  and  necessary.  It  is  not 
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enough  to  devise  useful  expedients,  they  are  called 
on  equally  to  provide  for  their  execution.  They 
must  supervise  the  re  establishment  of  a regular 
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and  salutary  police,  they  must  bring  back  ab, un- 
dance,  recall  the  public  officers  who  arc  absent, 
punish  the  malefactors,  and  restrain  the  licentious- 
ness of  a populace,  ever  ready  to  take  all  pos- 
aible  advantages  of  a public  calamity.  They 
must  repress  the  rapacity  of  those  who,  by  placing 
an  extravagant  price  on  their  services,  seek  to 
establish  their  own  fortunes  on  the  necessities  of 
their  brethren  ; — in  one  word,  every  thing  must 
be  placed  on  the  footing  requisite  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  order,  w'hich  is  the  most  essential  of 
all  things  in  a time  of  such  emergency. 

To  accomplish  services  so  important  wasmot  the 
lot  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  chief  command  of  / 
the  city  had  hitherto  been  placed  ; they  were 
destined  to  be  achieved  by  the  excellent  com- 
mandant, who  seemed  at  this  critical  moment  to 
be  sent  us  from  Heaven.  The  king,  informed  of 
our  deplorable  situation,  was  pleased  to  appoint 
Mons.  le  Chevalier  de  Langeron,  chef  d’escadre 
of  the  galleys,  temporary  commandant  of  the  city 
and  territory  of  Marseilles  ; upon  which  office  he 
entered  on  the  lith  of  September,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  echevins,  who  were  charged- 
with  notifying  to  him  his  appointment.  This  gen- 
tleman had  established  such  excellent  regulations 
on  board  the  galleys,  and  they  had  been  crowned 
with  a success  so  happy,  that  every  one  now 
looked  forward,  under  the  auspices  of  so  wise  anal 
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experienced  a chief,  to  a like  happy  turn  in  the 
situation  of  the  city. 

In  effect,  on  the  very  same  day  he  repaired  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  inform  himself  exactly  of 
the  state  of  affairs  ; and  in  a very  short  time 
acquired  a knowledge  of  them  so  perfect,  as  to 
be  able  to  establish  all  his  new  arrangements. 
Enough  cannot  be  said  of  the  philanthropy,  the 
zeal,  and  benevolence  shown  on  this  occasion  by 
this  excellent  man.  To  charge  himself  with  the 
government  of  a city  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  contagions  ever  experienced  in  any 
age  or  nation,  at  a time  when  every  thing  was  in. 
the  most  frightful  disorder,  and  he  could  not  de- 
pend upon  any  one  for  the  execution  of  his  orders, 
except  on  magistrates,  full  indeed  of  zeal  and 
good-will,  but  exhausted  by  cares  and  fatigues, 
where  every  thing  necessary  at  such  a time  was 
wanting,  demanded  a courage  and  fortitude  supe- 
rior to  all  dangers,  a genius  above  all  events,  and 

a zeal  proof  against  the  greatest  trials  and  exer.. 
tions. 

He  soon  perceived,  that  the  salvation  of  the 
city  depended  principally  on  three  things:  the 
establishment  of  a good  police,  the  providing  recep- 
tacles for  the  sick,  and  the  prompt  burial  of  the 
dead.  Every  day  was  marked  by  some  new  regula- 
tion or  enterprise  which  tended  to  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  points.  For  the  first,  he  published  an 
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ordonnance^to  recall  all  the  public  officers  who  had 
.abandoned  their  posts.  In  the  third,  a consider- 
able  progress  had  been  already  made,  as  we  have 
above  related  ; for  the  finishing  it,  he  drew  a fresh 
supply  of  convicts  from  the  galleys,  and  appointed 
overseers  to  superintend  them,  who  kept  them  . 
with  such  exactitude  to  their  work,  that  before 
many  days  were  expired  the  bodies  were  regularly 
buried  on  the  very  day  of  their  death - 

But  the  graves  w'ere  now  all  filled  ; and  it  was 
difficult  to  find  places  to  make  new  ones.  Mons.  de 
Langeron  made  a circuit  to  visit  all  the  old  ones, 
and,  carrying  his  views  far  beyond  the  present 
moment,  ordered  them  to  be  heaped  further  with 
earth  and  lime,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  exhala- 
tions arising,  which  might  protract  or  renew  the 
malady.  At  the  same  time,  he  marked  out  a new 
inclosure  without  the  gate  of  Aix,  ten  toises  long 
and  fifteen  broad,  for  making  another  grave  ; and, 
to  expedite  the  work,  he  ordered  the  commissaries 
of  the  territory  to  compel  the  immediate  attend- 
ance of  a hundred  peasants  for  this  purpose.  The 
exactness  with  which  his  orders  were  executed, 
and  the  celerity  with  which  the  work  was  accom- 
plished, soon  proved  clearly  that  the  promptitude 
of  the  workmen  depends  more  on  the  firmness  and 
resolution  of  him  who  commands  than  on  the 
good-will  and  industry  of  those  who  labour^  On 
the  1 8th  of  September  he  ordered  another  to  be 
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made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  jivlthout  the 
same  gate,  of  ten  toises  long  and  five  broad  ; and 
at  the  same  time  he  ordered  others  in  the  quarter 
of  St.  Ferreol,  The  226.  of  September  another 
was  begun  in  the  garden  of  the  Observantins  of 
twenty-two  toises  long,  eight  broad,  and  fourteen 
feet  deep,  for  the  execution  of  which,  a hundred 
and  fifty  peasants  were  summoned  from  the  terri- 
tory. Ail  these  works  were  executed  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  under  the  inspection  of  Mons.  de 
Soissan,  an  officer  of  the  galleys,  whom  Mons.  de 
Langeron  had  appointed  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
who  seconded  in  every  respect  the  zeal  and  cou- 
rage of  his  chief. 

The  care  of  the  sick  no  less  occupied  the  atten- 
tion and  vigilance  of  the  new  commandant.  It 
appeared  to  him  a flagrant  inconvenience,  not  to 
say  a sort  of  barbarity,  to  leave  them  languish- 
ing as  they  had  been  in  the  streets  arid  squares. 
The  hospital  of  the  Jeu-de-mail,  begun  in  the 
month  of  August,  was  very  little  advanced,  whe- 
ther it  were  from  the  necessary  tediousness  of  the 
work,  or  from  the  negligence  of  the  surveyors,  and 
idleness  of  the  workmen — a gust  of  wind  had  even 
destroyed  almost  all  that  had  been  done.  Mons. 
de  Langeron  summoned  the  carpenters  and  a 
number  of  Turks  from  the  galleys,  who  soon  re- 
paired these  damages,  and  proceeded  rapidly  with 
the  work.  Apartments  were  prepared  for  the 
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physician,  surgeon,  apothecary,  and  other  officers 
for  this  hospital,  in  the  convent  of  the  reformed 
Augustins,  which  is  close  by,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring bastides ; and  graves  were  opened  in  the 
nearest  spot  possible.  But  since  this  establishment 
was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  contain  all  the  sick, 
the  commandant  turned  his  attention  to  the  Hos- 
pital of  la  Charite,  which  had  been  thought  of 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  but  re- 
jected. It  appearing,  however,  to  him  to  be  one 
of  the  most  desirable-places  in  the  city  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  immediately  ordered  it  to  be  prepared  ; 
and  since  the  Hotel  Dieu  was  now  empty,  by  the 
death  of  all  the  sick  as  well  as  the  foundling  chil- 
dren, he  appointed  this  place  for  the  reception  of 
the  poor  from  the  Hospital  of  la  Charite;  and  du* 
ring  the  time  necessary  to  purify  the  Hotel  Dieii 
from  the  infection,  the  poor  were  placed  in  the 
infirmary.  All  these  orders  were  so  wisely  given 
by  the  commandant,  and  so  diligently  executed  by 
the  echevins,  that  in  a few  days  both  the  new  hos- 
pitals were  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  sick. 
Still  those  who  remained  in  their  own  houses  were 
in  want  of  almost  every  thing,  even  of  the  most 
common  remedies,  such  as  ointments  and  plasters 
for  their  wounds.  The  apothecaries  had  exhausted 
their  stores,  the  shops  of  the  druggists  were  shut 
np,  and  the  druggists  themselves  had  retired  into 
the  country.  Mons.  dc  Langeron  dispatched  his 
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guards  into  the  territory  to  bring  them  back  : he 
summoned  all  the  notaries  too,  who  almost  to  a 
man  had  fled,  to  return  back;  and  the  dying  had 
now  the  power  of  making  their  wills,  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  deprived.  Irde  also  re- 
called the  rnidwives,  the  absence  of  whom  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  many  women  in 
child-birth,  with  the  children.  All  these  people, 
afraid  of  refusing  a commandant  whose  firmness 
awed  them,  returned  immediately  to  their  func- 
tions, and  the  state  of  the  sick  was  soon  incon- 
ceivably ameliorated. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  the  echevins  to  attend 
to  every  thing.  By  an  excess  of  zeal  they  had 
for  a time  occupied  themselves  in  cares  totally 
out'of  the  sphere 'of  their  functions,  which  occa- 
sioned a relaxation  in  the  usual  course  of  affairs. 
As  nothing  escaped  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mandant, to  remedy  this  inconvenience  he  pub- 
lished an  ordonnance  on  the  15th  of  September, 
commanding  the  intendants  of  health,  and' all  the 
municipal  officers,  under  severe  pains  and  penal- 
ties, to  return  to  their  several  posts  within  the  space 
of  twenty- four  hours.  This  order  was  obeyed  ; 
and  the  echevins  were  soon  enabled  to  resume 
their  ordinary  functions.  . But  Mons.  de  Lange- 
ron,  as  well  for  their  private  convenience  as  tor 
the  public  good,  which  was  always  his  first  ob- 
ject, advised  them  to  make  a regular  partition  of 


the  business — in  which  they  readily  concurred. 
Mons.  Estelle  was  charged  with  the  current  busi- 
ness, the  correspondence,  and  the  police — Mons. 
Audimar  had  the  inspection  of  the  butcheries — 
Mons.  Dieude  was  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendance o'i  the  corn,  flour,  bread  and  wood — and 
Mons.  Moijsd<-r  retained  the  post  in  which  he  had 
uniformly  shown  himself  so  vigilant,  the  removal 
of  the  dead  bodies.  All  public  business  being 
thus  put  into  a proper  train,  things  soon  assumed 
a different  face. 

There  was  still  another  very  important  object 
which  demanded  the  attention  of  the  commandant. 
It  was  not  enough  merely  to  have  removed  the 
bodies  from  the  streets ; it  was  necessary  also  to 
clear  away  the  ordure,  the  infected  clothes,  and 
other  effects  with  which  they  were  obstructed. 
This  was  arrived  at  so  great  a height,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  go  on  foot  through  the  streets 
— it  was  neeessary  to  go  on  horseback,  to  keep 
clear  of  the  filth  and  infection  which  these  things 
occasioned.  Mons.  Moustier  undertook  this 
work  i and  a number  of  convicts  and  carts  were 
appointed  for  the  carrying  it  on.  In  this  be 
showed  himself  no  less  vigilant  than  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  bodies;  so  that  in  a few  days 
all  was  cleared  away,  and  the  passage  of  the 
streets  was  left  perfectly  free.  An  order  was  at 
the  same  time  given  to  the  prud’hommes,  who 
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are  the  chiefs  of  the  fishermen,  to  drag  with  their 
nets  into  the  open  sea  the  number  of  dead  dogs 
that  floated  in  the  port,  and  exhaled  an  insupport- 
able odour -an  order  which  was  instantly  exe- 
cuted. 

While  the  commandant  laboured  thus  success- 
fully to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  the  city,  his 
royal  highness  the  regent,  who  was  deeply  inte- 
rested by  the  misfortunes  with  which  we  were 
afflicted,  gave  orders  for  the  remission  of  a certain 
sum  every  month  for  procuring  a supply  of  meat  ; 
and  commissioned  at  the  same  time  the  intendants 
of  the  other  provinces  to  furnish  Marseilles  with 
all  the  succours  that  depended  upon  them.  Mons. 
de  Bernage,  intendant  of  Languedoc,  had  sent  to 
Aix,  Mons.  Pons,  a ]:)hysician  of  Pesenas,  and 
Mons.  Bouthillier,  a physician  practising  at  Mont- 
pellier, with  Messrs.  Moutet  and  Rabason,  sur- 
geons of  the  same  city.  The  first  demanded 
6000  Avres"^  per  month  during  his  stay  at  Mar- 
seilles, with  a pension  of  3000  livres  per  annum 
/ during  bis  own  life  and  that  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  second  only  required  looo  livres  per 
month,  and  an  annual  pension  of  the  same  sum ; 
and  the  surgeons  required  3000  livres  per  month, 
besides  all  their  expenses  during  their  stay  in  the 

* A thousand  livres  is  about  forty  guineas.  It  was,  then,  the 
immoderate  sum  of  240  guineas  per  month  that  this  physician 
demanded ! 
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city,  and  the  expenses  of  their  journeys.  It  was 
now  seen  what  a price  must  be  given  for  foreign 
medical  aid  in  the  time  of  a contagion  ; and  the 
mao-istrates  learned  how  much  they  ought  to 
have  considered  the  city  as  indebted  to  its  own 
physicians  for  the  generous  manner  in  which 
they  had  devoted  themselves  gratuitously  to  the 
public  service. 

The  necessity  of  the  case  was  such,  however, 
that  there  was  no  choice  but  to  comply  with  these 
demands  ; and  the  contracts  being  passed  at  Aix, 
Mons.  Bouthillier  arrived  at  Marseilles  on  the 
icth  of  September,  and  Mons.  Pons  on  the  14th  ; 
when  they  entered  on  their  office  of  visiting  the 
sick  with  great  zeal  and  alacrity.  Messrs.  Chico}^- 
neau  and  Vernv,  who  from  the  time  of  their  first 
journey  to  Marseilles  had  remained  in  quarantine 
at  Aix,  at  the  same  time  received  orders  from  the 
court  to  repair  again  to  Marseilles.  The  same 
order  was  likewise  given  to  Mons.  Deidier,  pro- 
fessor of  physic  at  Montpellier,  and  Mons.Fiobesse, 
a master-surgeon  of  the  same  place.  These  latter 
joined  Messrs.  Chicoyneau,  Verny,  and  Souliers 
at  Aix,  whence  Mons.  Deidier  wrote  a circular 
letter  to  the  physicians  at  Marseilles,  recommend- 
ing to  bleed  the  sick  even  till  they  fainted  away  ; 
presuming  that  this  malady  arose  entirely  from 
gangrenous  inflam  (nations. ---Was  it  to  be  sup- 
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posed  that  one  who  had  not  yet  seen  the  sick  was 
very  well  qualified  to  give  advice  to  the  physicians 
for  the^’r  treatment  ? Lest  I should  be  supposed 
to  misrepresent  this  affair,  and  to  ascribe  to  the 
professor,  without  sufficient  foundation,  an  opi- 
nion and  advice  so  extraordinary,  I subjoin  a 
copy  of  his  letter. 

Aix,  the  — Sept.  1720. 

“ Is  it  true.  Sir,  that  besides  the  cruel  malady 
which  afflicts  your  city,  the  lower  people  are  over- 
whelmed with  fiimine,  and  in  a state  of  sedition  f 
■ — If  this  be  so,  how  can  you  exercise  your  pro- 
fession ? — Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  give  me 
particular  information  on  this  subject,  that  I may 
know  exactly  on  what  I have  to  calculate  ? I wish 
also  to  be  informed  what  are  the  remedies  you 
have  essayed,  and  their  success. ---Have  you  tried, 
as  Sydenham  recommends,  first  to  lower  the  sick 
extremely  by  copious  bleedings  ?-— And  do  not 
you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  try  first  bleed- 
ing in  the  foot,  even  till  the  patient  faint  away, 
giving  afterwards  a gentle  cardiac  ?— The  sudden 
deaths  in  the  present  case  can  only  arise  from  a 
too  great  fullness  of  the  internal  viscera,  which 
brings  on  gangrenous  inflammations.  Thus,  with- 
out regarding  the  accidents  of  the  disease,  or  even 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  it  were  desirable  to  make 
some  trials  of  this  mode  of  bleeding.  Be  so  good 
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as  to  inform  me  how  far  this  method  of  treatment 
appears  to  be  successful  ; and  believe  me  always, 
with  the  greatest  sincerity, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Deidier.’* 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  of  how  much  use  to 
the  physicians  of  Marseilles  was  this  advice  of  the 
professor.  He  will  soon  be  seen  changing  his 
opinion  himself,  when  he  visits  the  sick.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  us  leave  the  connoisseurs  to  de- 
termine in  what  cases  bleeding  may  or  may  not  be 
useful,  and  to  distinguish  internal  infiamrnations, 
which  demand  it,  from  those  in  which  it  is  alto- 
gether useless,  not  to  say  pernicious.  Three  other 
physicians  were  sent  from  Paris,  Mons.  Maille, 
professor  of  })hysic  of  Cahors,  Mons.  Labadie  of 
Bannieres,  and  Mons.  Boyer  of  Marseilles,  who 
were  by  chance  all  three  at  that  time  in  the  capi- 
tal. They  were,  in  fact,  very  young;  but  it  was 
believed,  and  with  reason,  that  their  genius,  and 
the  instruction  they  had  received  from  Mons. 
Chirac,  would  supply  the  want  of  experience. 
Besides,  this  malady  being  new,  the  old  physicians 
had  no  more  experience  in  it  than  the  youngs 
Three  master-surgeons  w^ere  also  sent  from  Paris, 
with  a number  of  assistants  and  apprentices  ; and 
many  others  came  from  the  provincial  towns,  in- 
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diiced  by  the  printed  invitations  which  the  eche" 
vins  had  circulated.  These  all  arrived  betw’een 
the  1 8th  and  20th  of  September,  in  sufficient  time 
to  evince  their  zeal  and  courage,  and  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  sick.  It  was  no  small  embar- 
rassment for  the  echevins  to  find  them  lodgings, 
and  furnish  them  with  a table  and  other  necessa- 
ries. They  were  placed  in  the  best  houses  in  the 
Rue  St.  Ferrcol,  wdiich  was  the  most  healthy  and 
the  cleanest  quarter  of  the  city  : servants  were  pro- 
vided for  them,  a cook  and  a purveyor,  and  their 
table  was  established  on  a very  magnificent  foot- 
jng.  Too  much  could  not  be  done  for  persons 
who  devoted  themselves  at  the  hazard  of  their  own 
lives  for  the  succour  of  the  city.  They  ail  visited 
the  sick  occasionally  during  the  remainder  of  the 
month  of  September,  but  they  were  not  put  into 
a regular  train  of  attendance  till  the  beginning  of 
October. 

Among  so  many  skilful  physicians,  and  able  sur- 
geons, shall  we  confound  a certain  Mons.  Varin, 
who  being  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  merely 
a sort  of  quack,  yet  gave  himself  out  for  both  ? Sent 
from  Paris,  he  arrived  at  Marseilles  very  soon  after 
the  others,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  a nephew. 
.They  were  all  three  placed  by  the  echevins  in  one 
.of  the  best  hotels,  their  lodging  and  board  were 
.paid,  and  they  were  permitted  to  administer  their 
specific -a  permission  which  gave  them  much 
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more  satisfaction  than  all  the  other  attentions  they 
received.  They  boasted  that  they  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  plague  at  Hamburgh  and  other 
cities  of  Germany.  They  went  all  three  to  visit 
the  sick ; and  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  curious 
spectacles  which  th’s  extraordinary  time  pre- 
sented, to  see  a woman  laying  aside  the  timidity 
natural  to  her  sex,  and  entering  courageously  the 
most  infected  houses.  The  only  remedy  these 
associates  employed  was  a sort  of  elixir,  which  they 
sold  at  twenty  livres  the  bottle.  The  mere  idea 
of  a specific  against  a disease  which  they  greatly 
fear,  is  sufficient  at  any  time  to  heat  the  imagina- 
tions of  a large  majority  of  the  people,  and  to  make 
them  eagerly  seek  the  remedy : and  these  em- 
pirics gave  an  extraordinary  degree  of  credit  to 
theirs  by  what  they  exhibited  in  their  own  persons, - 
since  they  ascribed  to  the  use  of  this  alone  the  con- 
fidence with  which  they  ventured  to  approach  the 
sick.  They  pretended  even  that  they  owed  their 
appearance  of  health,  and  the  embonpoint  on  which 
they  so  much  prided  themselves,  solely  to  the 
specific.  It  was  well  known,  however,  in  the 
end,  that  they  made  frequent  use  of  a specific 
much  more  efficacious  and  agreeable.  The  Sieur 
Varin  at  first  obtained  a s^reat  degree  of  credit 
with  the  magistrates,  and  was  placed  by  them  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  regular  physicians  and 
surgeons;  he  was  even  preferred  to  them  by  many 
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persons  of  the  first  consideration  among  the  sick. 
Novelties  in  medicine,  as  in  every  thing  else, 
please  for  a time,  but  they  have  also  commonly  the 
same  hite — that  their  fall  is  as  rapid  as  their  rise. 
Sach  was  the  fate  of  the  remedy  in  question  : its 
. incfficacy  became  in  a short  time  too  obvious  not 
to  occasion  its  general  rejection,  and  the  condem- 
nation alike  of  that  and  of  the  ridiculous  vanity  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  distributed. 

So  ample  a supply  of  medical  aid  was  not  the 
only  succour  which  Providence  was  pleased  at  this 
time  to  send  to  our  afflicted  city.  A great  num- 
ber of  persons  of  property  had  already  remitted  to 
the  pastors  of  the  parishes,  to  the  confessors  and 
other  persons  who  had  the  courage  to  undertake 
the  distribution  of  them,  considerable  sums  for  the 
use  of  the  poor.  Money  was  in  like  manner  sent 
from  many  other  towns  in  the  kingdom.  Our 
pious  and  benevolent  bishop  continued  his  daily 
alms, — though  now  without  any  train,  without  any 
other  followers  than  a crowd  of  poor,  for  the  most 
part  still  languishing  with  the  disease,  the  faithful 
witnesses  of  a zeal  and  courage  almost  without 
parallel.  His  treasures  were  almost  exhausted, 
and  himself  left  nearly  without  necessaries  ; yet 
he  remained  the  principal  supj)ort  of  whole  fami- 
lies, reduced  by  thfdr  misfortunes  to  the  last 
extremity  ; by  the  most  obliging  offers  he  pre- 
vented the  wants  of  others  w’bom  he  knew  to  l)e 
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in  danger  of  like  sufferings,  and  consoled  by  let- 
ters full  of  sentiments  of  the  utmost  piety,  bene- 
volence and  sympathy,  those  whose  situations 
placed  them  above  the  want  of  his  alms  : — I had 
myself  the  consolation  of  receiving  one  during  my  " 
sickness.  In  short,  his  charity  seemed  constantly 
to  dilate  in  proportion  as  the  objects  multiplied. 

In  aid  of  his  own,  he  now  received  large  supplies 
from  the  benevolence  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
prelates  in  the  kingdom,  both  from  their  private 
purses  and  from  collections  which  they  made  in 
their  respective  dioceses.  True  charity  is  not 
bounded  by  the  relief  of  the  immediate  objects 
which  surround  it ; all  the  necessitous,  wherever 
they  are  to  be  found,  alike  partake  of  it.  The 
cries  of  our  miseries  made  themselves  heard  even 
by  those,  the  elevation  of  whose  rank,  and  the 
multiplicity  of'whose  affairs,  seemed  to  place  them 
out  of  their  reach.  Mons.  Laun  scut  1 00,000 
livres  to  the  echevins  for  the  use  of  the  poor  ; and 
above  all,  the  sovereign  pontiff,  deeply  affected 
with  the  misfortunes  of  a people  who  had  uniformly 
adhered  to  the  true  faith,  and  whose  pastor  was 
so  dear  to  him  for  his  zeal,  his  piety,  and  all  those 
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virtues  which  exalted  in  his  person  the  dignity  of 
the  episcopal  character — tlie  sovereign  pontiff' 
opened  in  our  behalf  both  his  own  private  treasury 
and  that  of  the  church.  He  addressed  to  the 
bishop  a bull  containing  indulgences  to  all  who 
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should  devote  themselves  for  the  service  of  the 
sick,  and  added  to  these  spiritual  favours  the  tern* 
poral  succour  of  3000  charges  of  corn  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  of  Marseilles.  A worthy 
example  of  care  and  solicitude  for  his  flock  in  the 
common  father  of  all  the  faithful*. 

But  the  contagion,  meanwhile,  continued  its 
ravages  during  the  whole  month  of  September; 
or  if  towards  the  end  of  that-  month  it  seemed 
somewhat  to  abate  in  its  fury,  it  was  because  there, 
was  so  little  left  to  devour.  Families  were  al- 
ready thinned  to  a frightful  degree  ; the  greatest 
part  of  the  houses  were  deserted  ; and  where  the 
families  remained  in  them,  terrified  and  depressed 
by  the  misfortunes  and  horrors  they  had  witnessed, 
they  shut  themselves  up  closely,  afraid  to  breathe 
an  air  so  infected.  The  few  persons  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets  were  chiefly  those  who,  having  had 
the  disease,  were  now  upon  the  recovery,  and  were 
obliged  to  go  out  to  provide  themselves  with  ne- 
cessaries. These  were  all  miserable  objects,  sup- 
porting their  languid  limbs,  which  they  were 
scarcely  able  to  drag  along,  with  a great  stick, 
with  faces  pale  and  disfigured,  crawling  slowly  on, 
and  obliged  at  every  moment  to  stop  and  rest 
awhile.  This  was  another  change  of  scene  in  the 
city  scarcely  less  deplorable  than  the  former.  As 

* The  brief,  See.  which  the  pope  sent  on  Uvls  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  IV. 
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these  unfortunate  sufferers  met  in  their  walks,  one 
lamented  to  his  neighbour  that  he  alone  remained 
of  a numerous  family — this  mourned  the  loss  of 
his  father  and  mother,  that  of  all  his  children — 
each  strives  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  other 
by  the  relation  of  his  particular  sorrows,  scarcely 
(in  the  desolate  state  in  which  he  is  left)  finding 
consolation  in  the  reflection  that  he  himself  had 
escaped. 

A very  fortunate  prepossession  had  insinuated 
itself  at  this  time  into  the  minds  of  the  people. 
That  those  who  had  once  had  the  disease  and 
recovered  from  it  were  incapable  of  taking  it  a 
second  time.  In  the  sequel  we  will  speak  further 
on  this  subject;  suffice  it  at  present  to  say,  that 
this  idea  procured  a great  deal  of  additional  suc- 
cour to  the  sick  ; since  those  who  had  once  passed 
through  the  disease,  as  soon  as  they  regained  suffi- 
cient strength,  devoted  themselves  freely  to  the 
care  of  their  still  suffering  brethren.  It  is  true 
they  did  not  do  this  gratis;  but  who  will  not  gladly 
pay  for  succour  on  such  an  occasion  ? It  was 
much  to  be  able  to  procure  it  at  any  price  : the 
time  had  been  when  it  was  not  even  to  be  pur- 
chased. 

These  various  succours  roused  up  the  sinking 
courage  of  the  people,  re-animated  the  public 
confidence,  and  raised  the  spirits  of  the  sick,  who 
did  not  And  themselves  now  in  a state  altogether 
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SO  desolate  and  abandoned.  Thus  finished,  with 
the  month  of  September,  the  second  period  of 
this  dreadful  malady,  marked  by  such'cruel  deso- 
lations among  families,  and  such  a frightful  rnor- 
tality  through  all  the  city. 
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CHAP.  XVI  r. 

Third  period  of  the  plague.— The  hospitals  are  opened. 

Although  the  plague  must  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  a particular  chastizcment  exercised  by 
an  angry  God  over  a sinful  and  offending  people, 
than  as  a calamity  proceeding  from  common  and 
natural  causes,  and  that  consequently  it  is  little 
subject  to  the  remedies  pursued  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  maladies ; yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  establishment  of  good  order  and  a severe  po- 
lice greatly  arrests  its  progress,  diminishes  its  ra- 
vages, and  accelerates  its  termination.  The  truth 
of  this  latter  position  will  be  sufficiently  evinced 
by  what  happened  at  Marseilles  during  the  third 
period  of  the  calamity  of  which  we  treat,  and 
which  includes  the  months  of  October  and  No* 
vember, 

The  city,  freed  from  those  objects  of  horror  with 
which  the  streets  had  been  so  long  obstructed, 
now  began  to  assume  a new  face.  Public  busi- 
ness resumed  in  some  measure  its  usual  eourse, 
many  shops  which  had  long  been  shut  up  were 
opened,  the  sick  had  all  possible  assistance  given 
them,  and  nothing  was  to  be  desired  but  the  pre- 
servation of  that  regularity  and  good  order  which 
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was  now  so  happily  established.  For  this  it  was 
requisite  to  possess  a firmness  of  character  both  in 
giving  orders  and  attending  to  their  execution, 
above  all  complaisance  and  all  respect  of  persons, 
an  integrity  proof  against  all  solicitations  and 
prayers,  a continual  attention  to  avoid  all  surprise, 
and  a mind  constantly  on  its  guard  against  all 
prejudice  and  prepossession.  It  was  necessary  to 
oppose  to  that  spirit  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness 
into  which  the  city  had  been  suffered  to  fall,  a 
strictness  of  arrangement  suitable  to  the  exi- 
gency of  affairs  ; to  maintain  in  the  place  of  that 
disorder,  the  effects  of  which  had  been  so  tragic, 
a perfect  discipline  in  every  department  of  the  pub- 
lic service ; in  short,  to  oppose  to  a license  vvith^ 
out  bounds,  a mixture  of  mildness  and  severity 
capable  of  making  itself  at  once  feared  and  loved. 
Such  was  the  character  of  Mens,  de  Langeron, 
and  such  was  the  conduct  he  uniformly  observed. 
He  never  knew  any  rule  of  action  but  the  public 
good  ; all  his  ordonnances  were  founded  in  equity 
and  justice,  nor  harl  they  any  other  object  in  view 
but  the  welfare  and  salvation  of  the  country.  By 
this  means,  persons  of  all  ranks,  convineed  of  his 
resolution,  and  seeing  that  he  would  not  be  dis- 
obeyed, convinced  also  of  the  solidity  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  wisdom  of  his  regulations,  and  the  in- 
tegrity  of  his  intentions,  submitted  peaceably  and 
implicitly  to  him.  The  intendants  of  health  re* 
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turned  and  resumed  their  stations  at  the  head  of 
the  infirmary ; the  municipal  officers  resumed 
their  functions  ; the  directors  of  the  hospitals  their 
respective  charges,  and  the  commissaries  returned 
to  their  different  quarters.  The  inferior  officers, 
ashamed  of  concealing  themselves  when  they  saw 
a commander  show  himself  boldly  every  where, 
now  followed  his  example.  His  courage  re-assures 
that  of  all  his  fellow-citizens,  his  intrepidity  in 
braving  the  perils  of  the  contagion  emboldens  the 
most  timid,  his  zeal  for  the  public  good  inspires 
others  with  a like  emulation.  He  seems  to  be 
familiarised  with  the  malady,  his  house  is  open  to 
every  one,  while  so  many  others  are  shut  up;  he 
suffers  all  without  distinction  or  discrimination  to 
approach  him,  even  those  who  in  the  eyes  of  the 
majority  were  considered  as  the  most  formidable, 
I mean  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  well  as 
those  who  were  employed  in  the  hospitals.  He 
seemed  to  have  a charm  about  him  which  repelled 
the  shafts  of  the  contagion. 

The  troops  which  had  long  been  expected  to 
guard  the  city  arrived  on  the  3d  of  October.  A 
camp  was  appointed  for  them  at  the  convent  of  the 
Chartreux,  a very  short  distance  without  the  city. 
The  pious  solitaries  of  this  house  made  no  difficulty 
of  sacrificing  for  a time  to  the  public  good  the 
usual  repose  and  tranquillity  of  their  silent  retreat. 
Lodgings  were  assigned  to  the  officers  in  the 
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neighbouring  basticles.  It  was  now  essential  to 
provide  the  camp  with  all  necessaries  ; and  in  this 
Mons.  Rigord,  the  sub-delegate  of  the  intendant, 
observed  his  usual  zeal  and  alacrity.  He  imme- 
diately put  every  thing  in  train,  so  that  in  a few 
days  the  camp  was  abundantly  supplied  with  many 
conveniences  wanted  in  the  city.  A detachment 
was  selected  from  among  the  soldiers  to  guard  the 
<IifFerent  gates  of  the  city,  by  which  the  entrance 
of  all  vagabonds  and  people  from  the  country  was 
prevented.  This  precaution  w'as  the  more  neces- 
sary, since,  the  malady  being  still  in  its  utmost 
vigour  in  the  territory,  it  was  much  to  be  feared 
that,  in  the  hope  of  being  more  in  the  way  of  as- 
sistance, many  persons  might  flock  from  thence, 
and  increase  again  the  number  of  sick  in  the 
town. 

The  two  hospitals  were  at  length  finished,  and 
opened  on  the  fourth  of  October.  The  direction 
of  that  of  La  Charite  was  given  to  the  rectors  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  which  having  been  entirely  va- 
cated by  the  death  of  all  the  sick  w'as  now  shut  up. 
Messrs.  Robert  and  Bouthillier  were  placed  there 
as  physicians,  w'ith  a proper  assistance  of  surgeons 
from  among  those  newly  arrived,  and  an  apothe- 
cary of 'the  city.  Servants  were  provided  for 
the  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  all  officers  re- 
quisite for  the  hospital  were  appointed.  The  same 
was  done  in  the  hospital  of  the  Jeu-de-Mail,  thq 


direction  of  which  was  given  to  two  principal 
merchants  of  the  city,  who  distinguished  them- 
selves particularly  in  this  post.  Mons.  Pons  and 
a Mons.  Guilhermin  were  placed  there  as  pl^ysi- 
cians.  This  latter  was  lately  arrived  from  Boulene, 
a little  town  in  the  Comtat,  whence  he  came  to 
offer  his  services  to  Marseilles.  But-he  remained 
not  long  in  his  post ; a sudden  death  soon  gave 
him  cause  to  repent  taking  such  a journey  only 
to  expose  himself  voluntarily  to  a danger  which  he 
perhaps  did  not  believe  to  be  so  pressing.  Mons. 
Audon,  a physician  of  the  city,  succeeded  to  his 
place,  and  shared  his  unhappy  fate. 

Let  me  here  be  permitted  a word  of  digres- 
sion, to  vindicate  this  latter  gentleman  from  the 
serious  aspersions  cast  upon  him  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  pleasantries  to  which  they  gave  rise  on 
the  other.  Though  young,  the  greatest  hopes  and 
expectations  had  been  formed  of  him,  from  his 
talents  and  application  to  his  studies.  He  was 
much  attached  to  his  profession,  and  no  one  ever 
had  it  more  at  heart  to  rise  to  eminence  in  it. 
Plaving  been  called  in  to  visit  a young  girl,  who 
from  motives  of  modesty  would  not  suffer  him 
to  approach  or  examine  her,  he  touched  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  with  the  end  of  his  cane  to  judge 
by  the  impression  it  seemed  to  make  on  her  whe- 
ther she  had  any  tumour  or  not.  This  gave  occa- 
sion to  some  would-be  wits,  to  spread  a report 
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about  the  town  that  he  felt  the  pulse  of  the  sick 
with  the  end  of  his  cane.  His  unhappy  end 
sufficiently  refuted  these  idle  jokes,  and  showed 
that  he  had  not  always  kept  the  patients  at  his  cane’s 
length,  but  had  approached  them  much  nearer. 

A crowd  of  sick  were  now  carried  to  the  two 
hospitals,  where  they  found  every  comfort  and  as- 
sistance their  situation  required  : nothing  could 
exceed  the  attention  shown  in  every  respect  by 
the  physicians,  surgeons,  and  other  officers  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  functions.  No  longer 
were  any  miserable  objects  seen  languishing  in 
the  streets  or  squares ; they  went  for  the  most 
part  voluntarily  to  the  hospitals  as  soon  as  they 
found  themselves  affected,  assured  of  receiving 
every  possible  comfort  and  attention.  Thus  the 
city  was  left  perfectly  free  and  wholesome.  It  re- 
mained only  to  provide  for  the  attendance  of  the 
few  who  preferred  continuing  in  their  own  houses; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  remaining  physicians  and 
surgeons  were  distributed  among  the  different 
quarters  of  the  city.  The  direction  of  every 
thing  which  concerned  the  medical  aid  of  the  sick 
was  allotted  to  Mons.  Chycoincau — a distinction 
clue  both  to  his  rank  and  merit.  The  direction 
of  the  chirurgical  department  was  given  to  Messrs. 
Soulliers  and  Nelatton,  who  both  acquitted  them- 
selves of  their  charge  to  the  perfect  satisfac- 
tion of  their  employers.  Things  being  thus  so 
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well  arranged,  human  prudence  could  do  no  more 
to  put  an  end  to  the  contagion  ; to  the  mercy  of 
I'leaven  alone  could  vve  look  for  the  rest.  But 
the  wrath  of  God  was  not  yet  appeased,  nor  his 
justice  satisfied.  The  numbers  which  fell  by  the 
contagion  visibly  decreased ; but  the  disease, 
when  it  attacked,  seemed  to  have  lost  nothing  of 
its  virulence  and  malignity. 

The  foreign  physicians  tried  by  turns  different 
methods  of  treatment;  sometimes  repeated  bleed- 
ings, sometimes  violent  emetics  j one  day  purga- 
tives and  laxative  diet-drinks,  another  volatiles  and 
the  strongest  cordials  in  repeated  and  increasing 
doses.  They  made  essay  of  various  remedies  sent 
from  Paris  and  other  places  ; but  the  malady  still 
mocked  their  efforts,  and  forced  them  to  own 
that  it  was  above  the  reach  of  art.  The  patients 
died  now  under  their  hands  as  they  had  died  with- 
out them,  and  they  began  to  change  entirely  their 
ideas  of  the  malady.  The  grand  idea  of  gan- 
grenous inflammations  was  given  up,  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  copious  bleedings  proving  plainly  that 
the  internal  inflammations  are  rather  symptoms 
produced  by  the  malady,  than  its  cause  ; and  the 
fatal  effects  of  purgatives  and  laxative  diet-drinks 
afforded  an  irresistible  proof  that  this  is  not  one 
of  those  common  malignant  fevers,  for  which  they 
had  given  such  admirable  instructions.  In  short, 
they  were  obliged  to  own  that  it  was  a very  diffc- 
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rent  malady  from  what  they  had  conceived,  an4 
that  it  was  really  and  truly  the  plague. 

We  will  not  push  any  further  reasonings  which 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  come  with  an  ill  grace 
from  such  a quarter,  and  to  be  out  of  our  sphere  ; 
but  we  cannot  forbear  observing,  that  these  gen- 
tlemen had  perhaps  done  better  to  spare  themselves 
the  pain  and  disappointment  of  making's©  many 
useless  experiments,  and  the  sick  the  chagrin  of 
incurring  all  the  danger  to  which  an  improper 
method  of  treatment  exposed  them,  by  conferring 
beforehand  with  the  physicians  of  the  city  on  the 
nature  of  a malady  which  they  had  followed  mi- 
nutely in  its  rise,  its  j)rogress,  and  through  every 
stage,  and  on  the  nature  of  which  they  had  de- 
cidedly pronounced  even  from  its  commencement^ 
the  event  justifying  in  a fatal  manner  their  opi-^ 
nion.  But  this  was  a thing  they  never  would  con- 
descend to  do.  The  foreign  surgeons  also  made 
many  experiments  on  the  disease  in  the  exterior 
treat !iient  of  it.  Some  tried  the  eradication  of 
the  knots;  others  contented  themselves  with  deep 
incisions  and  profound  scarifications  ; but  all  with 
little  success  : many  patients  expired  through 
the  excessive  haemorrhage  occasioned  by  these 
wounds — a haemorrhage  which  was  without  pa- 
rallel. In  the  sequel  the  surgeons  corrected  these 
errors,  and  laboured  with  a happier  success  to  the 
‘sick  and  more  honour  to  themselves. 
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It. can  scarcely  be  conceived  what  was  meant  by 
the  author  of  the  Marseilles  Journal,  when,  after 
having  announced  the  arrival  of  these  foreign 
physicians  in  the  city,  he  adds: — ‘‘  Till  this  time 
the  plague  had  been  treated  as  the  plague  ; and 
the  sick  easily  judged  of  the/langer  and  horror  of 
their  malady  by  the  manner  in  which  the  physi- 
cians visited  them.  The  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Montpellier,  Mons.  Chycoincau,  Mons. 
Verny,  and  Mons.  Dcidier,  on  the  contrary,  gave 
them  reason  to  believe,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  common  and  less  dangerous  than  their  ma- 
lady. They  approached  the  sick  without  fear, 
without  repugnance,  without  precaution.  They 
even  sat  down  upon  their  beds,  touching  their 
tumours,  and  remaining  there  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure for  as  long  a time  as  was  necessary  to  in- 
form themselves  perfectly  of  their  situation,  and 
the  progress  of  the  malady,  and  to  see  the  opera- 
tions they  ordered  performed  by  the  surgeons.” 
Nothing  is  here  cited  which  had  not  been  done 
by  the  physicians  of  the  city  long  before  the  arrival 
of  these  foreign  professors.  This  we  have  already 
sufficiently  noticed  ; but  the  author  of  the  article 
cannot  dispense  with  himself  from  entering  into 
the  prejudices  of  those  to  whom  he  sought  to  pay 
his  court.  He  might,  however,  have  offered  his 
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incense  in  a manner  less  marked — a complaisance 
.ill-understood  ought  not  to  have  influenced  him 
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to  such  a degree,  as  to  prevent  his  renderiiig  to 
his  fellow-citizens  the  justice  he  owed  them. 
But  let  us  not  pursue  this  subject  further — he 
speaks  more  a-propos  than  he  is  perhaps  aware  of 
when  he  says,  that  the  plague  had  been  hitherto 
treated  as  the  plague^'' 

When  we  observe  that  in  the  third  period  the 
disease  still  showed  the  same  violence,  this  must 
be  understood  with  some  restrictions  ; for  even  in 
the  beginning  of  this  period,  some  who  were  at- 
tacked had  the  disease  very  slightly,  and  suffered 
only  a few  days  of  fever  without  tumours,  or  other 
exterior  marks  of  the  disease — others  again,  though 
the  disorder  was  slight,  had  some  eruption,  but  it 
soon  died  away,  or,  by  a happy  suppuration,  spared 
the  patient  the  pain  of  incision.  These  had  no 
occasion  for  the  attendance  of  a physician  or  sur- 
geon, nor  to  have  recourse  to  physic.  Nature, 
stronger  than  the  latter,  and  wiser  than  the 
former,  undertook  the  cure  herself,  and  had  all 
the  honour  of  it. 

Hitherto  the  quarter  of  St.  Ferreol  had  almost 
escaped  the  disease.  The  streets  are  wide,  the 
houses  large,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  persons  in  a 
state  of  opulence  ; and  such  are  always  the  last  at- 
tacked by  a contagion,  on  account  of  the  means 
they  have  to  place  themselves  out  of  its  reach.  But 
in  the  third  period,  when  the  violence  of  the  ma- 
lady was  abated  in  all  other  parts  of  the  city,  it  was 
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at  the  worst  here.  If,  however,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  quarter  were  doomed  not  to  eseape  the  com- 
' tnon  calamity,  they  at  least  had  the  happiness  of 
not  being  afflicted  with  it  till  the-time  when  they 
could  have  all  desirable  succour.  They  had  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  to  attend  upon  them,  per- 
sons recovered  from  the  disease  to  nurse  them, 
and  confessors  to  administer  spiritual  aid.  But  in 
general,  from  the  commencement  of  the  third 
period  the  contagion  may  be  said  to  have  been 
constantly  in  a state  of  decrease,  observing  in  its 
declension  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  in  rising 
to  its  greatest  height. 

This  calm,  after  a whilo,  began  somewhat  to 
revive  the  spirits  of  those  who  had  remained  shut 
up  in  their  houses.  Devoured  with  enntii  at  so 
long  a confinement,  towards  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber they  ventured  again  at  times  into  the  streets. 
But  this  was  done  with  a caution  and  reserve  that 
showed  they  were  yet  far  from  feeling  a perfect 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  such  a step.  If,  per- 
chance, two  acquaintances  met,  far  from  flying  to 
embrace  each  other,  as  shouhl  seem  natural  after 
such  a separation  and  having  escaped  such  a 
danger,  they  spoke  at  a distance,  and^  exchanging 
only  a hasty  compliment  on  the  occas'on,  passed 
on  as  if  in  fear  lest  a word  might  communicate 
the  infection.  This  too  was  confined  to  the  men, 
for  the  women  did  not  yet  show  even  so  much 
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courage,  they  still  remained  shut  up  as  before. 
O Lir  adventurers  further  carried  poles  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  which  obtained  the  name  of  batons  dc 
St.  Roch  *,  and  with  these  they  kept  at  a distance  all 
who  passed,  for  fear  of  being  touched — 'above  all, 
they  kept  away  the  dogs,  who,  since  the  idea  that 
they  could  imbibe  the  contagion,  had  been  consi- 
dered as  a very  formidable  class  of  beings.  Nothing 
could  indeed  be  more  comic  than  to  see  persons 
thus  walking  with  these  long  poles  in  their  hands^ 
They  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  voy- 
agers just  landed  after  having  experienced  inex- 
pressible hardships  and  fatigues.  Their  paleness, 
the  itnpression  of  fear  and*  inquietude  in  their 
countenances,  the  negligence  of  their  dress,  the 
length  of  their  beards,  all  contributed  to  give  them 
this  appearance. 

It  was  yet  more  striking  to  see  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  who  now  also  began  to  venture  on 
taking  occasionally  a turn  into  the  city,  some 
through  curiositv,  others  from  the  pressure  of 
their  wants.  They  were  hale  and  healthy,  burned 
with  the  sun,  with  legs  firm  and  robust,  yet  still 
supported  bv  an  immense  stick,  and  gaping  with 
consternation  at  beholding  the  city  so  changed, 

* St.  Roch  is  the  saint  who  more  particularly  intercedes 
with  Heaven  in  behalf  of  towns  afflicted  with  the  plague— 
hence  it  was  that  these  poles  v/ere  called  hatons,  (i.  e.  sticks) 
of  St.  Roch. 
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and  wearing  such  a sorrowful  aspect  of  silence  and 
solitude.  And  if,  unable  wholly  to  restrain  the 
desire  of  communicating  with  each  other,  on  the 
sad  impressions  each  had  received,  they  collected 
three  or  four  together  in  a circle,  they  cautiously 
kept  each  other  with  their  sticks  at  the  distance  of 
five  or  six  feet.  The  sad  events  of  the  contagion 
were  then  the  theme  of  conversation;  each  reported 
the  different  scenes  and  sorrows  he  had  witnessed, 
and  the  assembly  ended  finally  in  exchanging  re- 
ciprocal congratulations  that  they  still  lived  to 
talk  over  their  disasters.  Towards'  the  end  of 
October  the  contagion  seemed  suddenly  to  stop ; 
and  five  or  six  days  together  passed  without  any 
fresh  person  being  attacked.  We  will  avail  our- 
selves of  this  calm  to  relate  some  curious  events 
which  occurred  during  that  time. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 


Revelation  asserted  to  have  been  given  to  a young  female 
devotee, — The  canons  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  dis^ 
possessed  of  their  lenefces. 

Although  the  public  calamities  with  which 
God  afflicts  a city  be  an  effect  of  his  general  an- 
ger against  the  inhabitants,  some  person  or  per- 
sons particularly  worthy  of  his  protection  are  com- 
monly found,  whom  he  distinguishes  from  the 
rest  by  eminent  and  unequivocal  marks  of  his 
favour.  Examples  of  this  kind  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures are  too  numerous,  and  too  familiar  to  all 
persons,  to  render  it  necessary  to  notice  them 
here ; it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  he  has  acted 
in  the  same  manner  in  all  ages  and  nations  ; and 
we  have  no  instance  on  record  of  any  public  deso- 
lation in  which  he  has  not  signalized  himself  by 
some  particular  intervention.  These  marks  of 
his  grace  are  commonly  communicated  through 
the  medium  of  those  pious  characters  whose  souls 
are  wholly  devoted  to  him  ; — it  is  through  them 
that  he  deigns  to  issue  his  sovereign  mandates, 
and  manifest  his  supreme  will  to  mortals.  We 
must  not,  then,  always  regard  the  revelations 
which  persons  of  piety  assure  us  they  have  re- 
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cclvecl,  as  the  mere  visions  of  a heated  imagina- 
tion. . We  have  only  to  examine  and  distinguish 
cautiously  between  those  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  real,  and  a manifestation  of  the  divine  fa- 
vour given  in  recompense  of  a sincere  and  solid 
piety,  from  such  as  are  evidently  the  effect  of  de- 
signed imposture,  or  the  effusions  of  an  overheated 
enthusiasm.  I know  not  whether  the  revelation 
which,  during  the  period  in  question,  a young 
female  devotee,  who  had  always  been  distinguished 
for  her  piety,  declared  she  had  received,  be  of  the 
former  or  of  the  latter  description  : but  be  that  as 
it  may,  we  have  judged  it  proper,  as  forming  a 
curious  part  of  the  history  of  this  awful  epoch,  to 
assign  it  a place  in  our  narrative,  together  with 
the  proceedings  to  which  it  gave  occasion. 

This  girl,  being  attacked  with  the  malady,  com-  , 
municated  the  revelation  in  question  to  her  con- 
fessor a very  short  time  before  her  death,  with  the 
strongest  asseverations  of  its  truth.  T.  he  confessor 
was  a monk  of  the  order  of  Observantins,  extremely 
respectable  both  for  his  piety  and  talents.  He 
had  at  various  times  put  the  virtue  of  his  penitent 
to  the  strongest  proofs,  and  declared  that  he  firmly 
believed  her  to  have  been  favoured  wdth  frequent 
apparitions  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  contagion  she  had  predicted  many 
things  which,  as  public  report  says,  had  been 
verified  by  the  events.  I give  this  fact,  however^ 
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V on  no  other  authority  than  public  report— ~-I  do  not 
by  any  means  pledge  myself  for  its  (ruth.  What 
is  certain  is,  that,  drawing  near  her  last  moments, 
she  deelared  to  her  confessor  that  she  had  seen  the 
Holy  Virgin  in  a vision,  who  assured  her,  that  the 
present  scourge  which  afflicted  Marseilles  would 
not  cease,  till  the  two  churches  of  the  cathedral 
and  St.  Victor,  united  in  a general  procession, 
should  expose  all  their  reliques  to  the  view  of  the 
faithful.  ^ The  confessor  immediately  communi- 
cated this  revelation  to  the  most  reverend  the  lord 
bishop,  who,  always  eager  to  embrace  any  means 
offered  for  appeasing  the  anger  of  Heaven,  judged 
it  expedient  not  to  neglect  one  which  seemed  pre- 
sented by  Heaven  itself.  He  well  knew  in  what 
high  veneration  these  pious  reliques  were  held  by 
the  people  of  Marseilles ; and  he  considered  the 
known  probity  of  the  confessor  as  a sufficient 
assurance  that  he  would  not  seek  to  impose  on 
the  credulity  of  any  one,  and  his  discernment 
as  a safeguard  against  being  imposed  upon  him- 
self. 

In  this  idea  he  delayed  not  to  impart  what  had 
passed  to  the  abbe  of  St.  Victor,  in  a letter  written 

t 

on  the  1 2th  of  September,  expressing  in  the 
strongest  terms  his  desire  to  comply  with  what  was 
recommended  by  the  revelation,  adding,  that  this 
union  of  the  two  churches  assuredly  was  in- 
tended as  a symbol  of  that  of  the  sinners  with 
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God*.  He  asked  the  opinion  of  the  abbe  on  the 
subject  of  the  procession,  and  concluded  with 
saying,  that  if  the  idea  should  meet  with  his  ap- 
probation, he  conceived  means  might  be  found 
to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  seemed  to  oppose,  to  collecting  toge- 
ther so  numerous  an  assembly  of  the  people. 

This  letter  was  immediately  communicated  by 
the  abbe  to  his  chapter ; and  these  gentlemen 
having  all,  in  conjunction  with  him,  examined 
thoroughly  into  the  affair,  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  truth  of  the  revelation  was  not 
sufficiently  established  to  authorise  a belief  in  it, 
or  influence  the  parties  concerned  to  comply  with 
the  thing  proposed,  especially  considering  the 
hazard  that  must  attend  it.  This  decision  was 
remitted  to  the  lord  bishop,  the  abbe  adding,  that 
he  begged  his  lordship  to  be  assured  it  was  doubts 
alone  of  the  truth  of  the  revelation  which  pre- 
vented the  chapter  of  St.  Victor  complying  with 
his  wishes.  Could  they  be  convinced  of  its  au-' 
thenticity,  and  that  the  procession  would  produce 
the  happy  effect  expected,  their  anxiety  for  the 
public  welfare,  of  which  no  one  could  doubt,  would 
make  them  pass  over  all  other  considerations,  to 
unite  in  any  plan  for  promoting  the  consolation 
and  happiness  of  the  city. 

* Qaere  ? — Which  of  the  two  churches  did  his  lordship 
intend  as  representing  the  sinners  on  this  occasion  ? 
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But  the  revelation  was  a thing  too  much  calcu^ 
lated  to  make  a strong  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  not  to  become  a subject  of  universal 
discussion  ; and  thus  the  rumour  of  it  spread  far 
. and  wide,  till  at  length  it  reached  the  ears  of  the 
, echevins.  These  magistrates,  unwilling  to  neglect 
any  thing  which  seemed  to  offer  the  shadow  of  a 
hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  public  calamity,  de- 
liberated among  themselves  to  present  a request  to 
the  chapters- of  the  cathedral  and  St.  Victor,  pray- 
ing them  to  unite  in, satisfying  the  devotion  of  the 
people,  always  ardent  in  the  observance  of  the  ex- 
ternal offices  of  religion.  The  chapter  of  St.  Vic- 
tor hearing  of  this  intention,  and  desirous  to  an- 
ticipate its  execution,  addressed  the  following  let-? 
ter  to  the  commandant,  in  which  are  exposed,  with 
the  utmost  force  and  elegance,  their  reasons  for 
the  conduct  they  had  judged  it  proper  to  observe  ; ■ 

SIB, 

Our  chapter  having  been  informed  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  echevins  to  reqqest  them  to 
unite  with  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  in  a pro- 
cession, in  which  our  reliques  shall  be  conjointly 
exposed,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  anger  of 
Heaven,  and  delivering  Marseilles  from  the  scourge 
with  which  she  is  now  afflicted,  we  have  judged 
it  proper  to  represent  to  you,  sir,  to  whom  the 
supreme  authority  in  this  city  has  been  delegated^ 
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\vl(h  no  less  justice  than  good  effect  to  the  public, 
that  this  procession  having  for  its  object  the  gene- 
ral welfare,  we  should  not  hesitate  one  moment  to 
unite  in  it,  were  the  principle  on  which  it  is  de- 
manded satisfactory,  and  could  we  be  assured  that 
no  consequences  dangerous  to  religion  were  to  be 
apprehended  from  it.  But  the  doubts  to  be  enter- 
tained on  both  these  points  afford,  in  our  opinions, 
just  reason  to  oppose  its  execution. 

The  circumstance  to  which  the  idea  of  this 
procession  owes  its  origin,  was  communicated  to 
us  a fortnight  ago,  in  a letter  from  my  lord  bishop 
to  our  abbe. — A girl,  exemplary  for  her  piety, 
had,  according  to  report,  seen  the  Holy  Virgin  in 
a vision,  who  assured  her,  that  the  present  cala- 
mity would  not  cease  till  the  two  principal  churches, 
united  in  procession,  should  expose  their  holy  re- 
liques  to  the  view  of  the  faithful.  This  vision 
she  communicated,  during  the  sickness  of  which 

she  died,  to  her  confessor,  father  of  the 

order  of  Observantins  ; who,  as  the  faithful  depo- 
sitary of  her  mission,  imparted  it  immediately  to 
my  lord  bishop  ; while  the  latter,  in  his  turn,  did 
us  the  honour  of  communicating  it  to  us,  and 
consulting  us  on  the  expediency  of  the  thing  pro- 
posed. 

‘‘  This  letter  of  Mons.  de  Marseilles  bein^  laid 

O 

before  our  chapter,  we  were  all  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  credence  should  not  be  given  too 
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lightly  to  a vision  in  which  nothing  appeared  that 
seemed  to  impress  it  with  the  stamp  of  respecta- 
bility ; consequently  we  could  not  acquiesce  in  the 
idea  of  the  procession  taking  place.  In  this  senti- 
ment and  this  conduct  we  are  authorised  bv  the 
apostle,  who  warns  us  not  to  believe  too  hastily  in 
pretended  inspirations,  nor  to  be  deluded  by  spe- 
cious appearances  of  piety.  Are  we  not  enjoined, 
before  we  think  of  executing  what  is  said  to  be  the 
will  of  God  manifested  through  the  medium  of 
pious  souls,  to  be  well  assured  that  it  is  a genuine 
manifestation,  by  the  prayers  of  the  principal  mi- 
nisters of  the  Lord  for  illumination  on  the  subject, 
and  by  the  most  minute  investigation  and  fullest 
proof  to  be  obtained  by  human  means  ? Such  has 
been  the  constant  usage  of  the  church  on  like  oc- 
casions, and  its  annals  furnish  us  with  no  example 
of  this  nature,  which  does  not  tend  to  inspire  us 
with  the  utmost  caution  and  circumspection  in 
lending  our  faith  to  like  assertions.  A too  h^^sty 
belief  on  such  occasions  is  even  dangerous  to  re- 
ligion, since  it  is  rendered  by  this  ujeans  liable  to 
be  frequently  imposed  upon  by  pretended  divine 
communications;  which,  failing  of  the  end  pro- 
posed, give  a prodigious  advantage  to  the  enemies 
of  the  church,  ever  on  the  watch  to  turn  its  pious 
cei’emonics  and  practices  into  ridicule.  Is  it  not, 
then,  much  to  be  feared,  as  there  is  no  small  num- 
ber of  [)crsons  of  this  dcscrij)tion  in  the  city,  that. 
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if  the  procession,  the  principle  of  which  must  be 
well  known,  should  fail  of  producing  a hapy)y 
effect,  this  should  prove  to  thetn  at  oiice  a sub- 
ject for  turning  all  religion  into  contempt  and 
derision,  as  well  as  a reason  for  fortifying  thetn - 
selves  in  their  own  obstinate  increrlulity  ? — May  it 
not,  besides,  be  a means  of  shaking  the  faith  of 
many  among  our  now  most  zealous  adherents  ? If 
what  passed  some  years  since  in  the  church  of  the 
Observantins  in  this  city  * be  recollected,  these  fears 
will  appear  not  ill-founded  ; and  our  hesitation 
in  granting  our  ministry  to  an  act  of  religion  which 
rests  on  so  tottering  a foundation,  will  be  fully 
justified. 

‘‘  But,  as  a still  further  justification  of  our  con- 
duct, krit  be  permitted  us  to  observe,  that  we  can- 
not without  the  utmost  astonishment  see  magis- 
trates, anxious  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  calamity 
that  afflicts  us,  propose,  at  a time  when  it  is  al- 
ready so  widely  spread,  to  perform  a ceremony 
which  must  evidently  endanger  its  further  aug- 
mentation, On  consulting  our  registers,  we  do 
not  find  that  our  flithers,  in  the  ditierent  times  of 
contagion  which  have  so  often  lamentably  afflicted 
the  city,  ever  sought  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Heaven  by  this  act  of  religion.  They  saw  plainly 
that  it  could  not  be  put  in  practice  without  the 

* I have  not  been  able  to  learn  to  what  this  passage  al- 
ludes. 
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utmost  clanger,  not  only  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Lord,  but  equally  to  that  of  the  people  at  large, 
in  mingling  all  kinds  of  persons  indiscriminately ' 
together;  for  it  must  reasonably  be  supposed,  that 
among  these  would  he  many  tainted  with  the  in- 
fection, which  would  thus  be  communicated  to 
numbers  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  might  other- 
wise escape  it.  We  have  too  high  an  opinion  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  magistrates  of  our  days  to  be- 
lieve that,  when  these  things  are  suggested,  they 
can  persist  in  wishing  to  deviate  from  the  route 
their  forefathers  pursued,  seeing  that  this  cannot 
be  done  with  safety  ; or,  if  they  could  be  desirous 
of  running  so  great  a hazard,  we  are  persuaded 
that  you,  sir,  who  are  so  justly  invested  with  the 
supreme  authority,  will  interpose  to  turn  them 
aside  from  their  intentions. 

“ If  our  registers  do  not  furnish  us  any  ex- . 
ample  to  authorise  the  procession  in  question, 
faithful  annals  report  one  which  merits  attention, 
and  may  well  serve  as  a model  to  regulate  our 
conduct  on  the  present  occasion.  We  are  told, 
that  St.  Theodore,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  in  a like 
calamity,  being  charged  as  a missionary  of  the 
faith  and  piety  of  his  flock  towards  our  holy  re- 
hques,  far  from  asking,  or  even  wishing  that  they 
should  be  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  in  a 
procession,  came  himself  to  the  monastery  to  dis- 
charge the  trust  confided  to  him.  There  did  he 
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pass  whole  clays  and  nights  in  prayers  and  fastings, 
in  tears  and  groans,  till  the  Lord  was  melted  to- 
wards the  people,  and  delivered  them  from  their 
affliction.  This  example,  attested  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  instructs  us  in  what  we  ought  to  do.  If 
the  people  have  at  this  moment  the  same  confi- 
dence in  our  holy  reliques,  we  shall  consider  it 
as  our  duty  to  satisfy  it,  and  will  expose  them  on 
a day  appointed  before  the  door  of  our  church, 
celebrating  at  the  same  time  on  the  altar  on  which 
they  shall  be  placed,  the  holy  office  of  the  mass  to 
their  honour,  and  to  claim  their  intercession  for 
us  with  the  Lord.  And  if  it  please  the  God  of 
mercy  to  be  touched  with  so  powerful  a mediation, 
vve  will  proceed  through  all  the  city  singing  his 
praises,  and  publishing  the  wondrous  works-of  his 
saints. 

It  appears  to  us,  sir,  that  such  a proceeding 
will  be  much  more  conformable  to  the  dictates  of 
true  wisdom,  than  joining  in  the  procession  in 
question,  since  we  not  only  by  this  means  adhere 
to  the  usual  practices  of  the  church,  but  we  place 
religion  much  more  out  of  the  reach  of  jests  and 
scoffs.  We  propose  it,  then,  with  confidence, 
persuaded  that  the  superiority  of  your  judgment 
will  ensure  its  approbation,  in  a juncture  which 
demands  the  utmost  prudence  and  caution.  With 
respect  to  the  procession^  we  earnestly  pray  you, 
sir,  to  lend  the  strictest  attention  to  the  reasons 
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we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  expose  for  cIccIn 

uiiig  it,  and  to  extend  your  consideration  to  the 

• ^ 

pain  we  must  suffer  in  joining  in  a like  ceremony 
instituted  upon  a principle  so  unstable,  and  which 
may  not  only  be  attended  with  consequences  very 
' injurious  to  religion,  but  must  even  lead  almost 
inevitably  to  increasing  the  evil  it  is  intended  to 
remove. 

“ We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

“ With  the  utmost  respect, 

St.  Victor,  Marseilles, 

Sept.  27,  1720. 

Scarcely  was  this  letter  dispatched,  when  Mons. 
Estelle,  one  of  the  echevins,  accompanied  by  the 
chevalier  Rose,  arrived  at  the  abbey  to  pray  the 
chapter  to  consent  to  the  procession.  To  this 
request  the  canons  opposed  the  sam.e  reasons  as 
they  had  urged  in  their  letter  to  the  commandant; 
but  the  echevins  not  appearing  to  assent  to  the  jus- 
tice of  them,  the  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  others^  They  represented  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  regulate  the  order  of  the  procession 
so  as  not  to  intrench  on  their  rights  and  privileges 
—that  the  frequent  contests  in  which  they  had 
been  involved  with  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral 
would  not  permit  their  uniting  together  in  public 
ceremonies — that  they  were  accustomed  to  appear 
in  processions  with  certain  marks  of  distinction 
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and  independence,  which  the  chapter  of  the  cathe- 
dral would  Slider  with  impatience,  but  in  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  relax  ; — in 
short,  they  said,  before  it  could  be  possible  for  them 
to  consent  to  the  thing  desired,  arrangements 
must  be  made  to  regulate  the  order  that  should  be 
observed  in  the  junction  of  the  two  churches,  no 
less  for  the  preservation  of  their  respective  rights, 
than  to  avoid  the  scandal  it  would  occasion  should 
any  contest  arise  after  the  procession  had  been 
resolved  on. 

These  new  difficulties  made  a stronger  impres- 
sion than  the  former  on  the  mind  of  Mons.  Estelle: 

I 

he  nevertheless  began  to  devise  expedients  to  ob- 
viate them.  He  proposed  that  the  two  churches 
should  be  united  together  in  the  place  before  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  two  altars  should  be  erected^ 
on  which  each  church  might  separately  expose  its 
rcliques.  This  idea  was  favourably  received  by^ 
the  chapter  of  St.  Victor,  inasmuch  as  it  preserved 
their  rights  entire,  and  that  the  same  order  had 
been  practised  on  other  occasions.  Nothing 
therefore  remained,  but  to  obtain  the  bishoji’tt 
consent  to  the  plan  ; and  with  this  mission  Mons. 
Estelle  charged  himself,  the  chapter  giving  him 
their  word  not  to  retract,  provided  his  Lordship's 
consent  should  be  obtained. 

I know  not  by  what  means  it  happened  that 
the  letter  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Victor  to  Mons.  dc 
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LLmgeron  was  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lat- 
ter till  some  days  after  it  had  been  dispatched. 
He  entered  warmly  into  the  reasonings  of  the 
canons»  and  communicated  them  to  the  echevins, 
who,  not  attending  to  the  date  of  the  letter,  re- 
garded it  as  a breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
chapter.  Mons.  Estelle,  in  consequence,  went  in 
haste  a second  time  to  the  abbey,  to  complain  of 
this  supposed  insult.  The  affair  was  soon,  however^ 
arranged,  on  its  being  explained  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  the  magistrate,  that  the  date  of  the 
letter  was  anterior  to  his  first  visit,  and  to  the  en- 
gagement that  had  been  made  by  the  chapter 
Having  justified  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  Mons. 
Estelle,  the  canons  renewed  their  promise  of  com- 
plying with  his  plan,  should  it  be  approved  by  the 
bishop  ; but  at  the  same  time  they  advertised  him, 
that  by  a letter  which  his  Lordship  had  written 
two  days  before  to  their  abbe,  it  was  plain  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  union  in  the  manner 
proposed.  He  would  insist  that  one  altar  only^ 
should  be  erected  for  the  joint  exposition  of  the 
reliques,  with  a throne  on  the  right  hand  for  him, 
and  an  arm-chair  only  on  the  left  for  the  abbe  ; 
and  that  his  Lordship  alone  should  perform  the 
mass,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  and  before' 
giving  his  benediction  to  the  people,  the  abbe 
should  salute  him. 

To  this  order  the  abbe  of  St.  Victor  said  he 
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could  by  no  means  consent  ; being  himself  a 
bishop*,  and  one  of  the  most  antient  of  the 
kingdom,  he  had  a claim  to  other  distinctionSj 
and  considered  himself  as  entitled  to  divide  the 
functions  of  the  ceremony  with  Mons.  de  Mar^ 
seilles,  while  the  chapter,  totally  independent  of 
the  bishop  of  Marseillesj  could  not  submit  to 
such  an  act  of  jurisdiction  as  the  latter  pretended 
to  exercise  over  them,  whereby  a dangerous  pre- 
cedent might  be  established  for  the  future.  Mons. 
Estelle  owned  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevail 
on  my  lord  bishop  to  divide  the  functions  of  the 
ceremony  with  the  abbe,  and  pressed  both  him 
and  the  chapter  to  desist  from  their  pretensions, 
from  regard  for  the  public  good,  adding,  that  he 
greatly  feared  the  effects  which  a refusal  of  this 
ceremony  might  draw  upon  all  parties,  from  the 
indignation  of  the  people.  These  reasons  did  not 
shake  the  constancy  of  the  gentlemen  of  St.  Vic- 
tor ; but  to  testify  their  sincere  desire  to  concur  in 
some  plan  for  the  common  good,  they  proposed 
new  ideas  for  the  desired  reunion. 

These  were  to  erect  one  altar  only  before  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  one  priest  alone,  not  be- 
longing to  either  of  the  churches,  might  celebrate 
the  mass,  in  which  each  church,  one  after  the 
other,  should  make  its  respective  prayers; — or,  if 
it  were  desired,  they  consented  that  there  should 

* He  was  bishop  of  Condom. 
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be  two  priests,  both  strangers.  They  prayed 
Mons.  Estelle  to  propose  these  expedients  to 
Mons.  de  Marseilles  : — this  the  echevin  promised 
to  do,  and  to  support  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  To  assure  themselves  more  strongly  of 
the  justice  of  their  propositions,  the  chapter  of 
St.  Victor  searched  their  registers,  where  they 
found  that  the  same  thing  had  been  practised  on 
other  occasions.  They  immediately  took  extracts 
of  these  precedents,  which  they  sent  to  the  lord 
bishop  and  to  the  echevins,  praying  them  to  con- 
form themselves  to  their  ideas.  The  answer  of  the 
latter  gentlemen  was  conceived  in  terms  somewhat 
angry,  and  they  again  threatened  the  chapter  of 
St.  Victor  with  the  most  terrible  effects  of  popular 
fury,  if  they  would  not  relax  in  their  pretensions. 
The  chapter,  extremely  sensible  to  a treatment 
which  they  did  not  consider  themselves  as  having 
merited,  and  so  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of 
union  and  conciliation  they  had  manifested,  sent 
a deputation  of  three  of  their  body  to  the  com- 
mandant, to  represent  to  him  the  very  disagree- 
able predicament  in  which  they  were  placed,  that 
they  must  either  make  a sacrifice  of  their  rights 
and  privileges,  or  expose  themselves  to  the  public 
odium  with  which  they  were  menaced.  Mons.  de 
Langeron,  entering  into  their  reasonings,  promised 
to  interpose  and  manage  their  honour  and  interest 
in  this  affair  to  the  best  of  his  power. 
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The  same  deputies  went  afterwards  to  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville,to  remonstrate  with  the  echevins  against 
reproaches  so  unfounded^  believing  with  reason 
that  they  had  a right  to  expect  from  these  magi- 
strates a conduct  very  different.  They  had  alrea- 
dy giv^cn  many  solid  and  substantial  proofs  of  their 
sensibility  to  the  public  calamity  in  the  donations 
they  had  distributed  among  the  poor,  of  bread, 
broth,  medicines,  and  money.  They  had  erected 
an  altar  fronting  the  grand  esplanade,  where  they 
said  mass  every  day,  which  the  people  of  the 
quarter  had  the  consolation  of  hearing,  while 
those  of  all  other  parts  of  the  city  were  deprived 
of  this  blessing.  They  celebrated  the  holy  office 
regularly,  to  which  they  added  extraordinary 
prayers  suited  to  this  time  of  public  calamity,  and 
they  had  even  afforded  an  asylum  within  the  in- 
rlosure  of  their  monastery  to  many  families  of  the 
city.  - In  short,  the  deputies,  after  having  repre- 
sented all  these  things  to  the  echevins,  concluded 
with  saying,  that,  since  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  them  to  offer  assistance  in  money  to  the  city, 
they  offered  all  their  plate,  as  a relief  to  its  ne- 
cessities. The  echevins,  sensible  of  their  error, 
answered  in  terms  suitable  to  an  offer  so  generous, 
and  the  deputies  departed,  after  having  effected  a 
perfect  reconciliation  between  these  gentlemen 
and  the  chapter.  From  this  time  no  more  men- 
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tion  was  made  either  of  the  procession,  or  the  re- 
velation of  the  girl. 

But  this  affair  could  not  be  conducted  so  secretly 
as  that  no  rumour  of  it  should  spread  about  tire 
city.  The  people,  deprived  for  a long  time  of  the 
consolation  of  assisting  in  the  offices  of  religion, 
and  placing  the  utmost  confidence  in  exterior  acts 
of  devotion,  expected  with  impatience  the  per- 
formance of  this  ceremony.  They  saw  in  idea 
the  cessation  of  their  sorrows,  from  the  moment 
it  should  take  place,  and  felt  severely  disappointed 
when  they  found  that  all  hopes  of  it  were  at  an 
end.  To  console  them  in  some  measure,  the  lord 
bishop  performed  another  act  of  piety,  less  da2i- 
zling  perhaps,  but  more  proper  to  effect  a sincere 
conversion  among  the  people.  On  All  Saints  day 
he  caused  an  altar  to  be  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  Course,  and  early  in  the  morning  he  went 
forth  barefooted,  with  a torch  in  his  hand,  pre- 
ceded by  all  his  clergy,  and  in  this  garb  of  atone- 
ment proceeded  to  the  altar  : when  arrived  there, 
he  clothed  himself  in  his  episcopal  robes,  and 
celebrated  mass  with  incense  and  peace-offerings 
in  presence  of  all  the  people,  who,  thronging  in 
crowds  around  him,  and  dissolved  in  tears  at  a 
spectacle  so  affecting,  returned  tenfold  on  his  own 
head  the  benedictions  he  implored  to  be  showered 
down  on  theirs.  After  the  mass  he  delivered  a dis- 
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course  suited  tothe  occasion,  joining  the  unction  of 
sweet  words  to  the  force  of  example.  On  the  15th 
of  November  he  went  with  the  rest  of  his  clergy  to 
the  parish  church  of  the  Accoulles,  and,  having 
taken  the  holy  sacrament,  mounted  to  the  top  of 
the  tower,  whence  he  gave  his  benediction  to  the 
whole  city,  the  sound  of  the  bells  and  the  cannon 
of  the  galleys  warning  the  people  to  consign 
themselves  to  prayer,  while  their  bishop  conjured 
the  Lord  to  avert  his  anger,  using  the  same  terms 
as  his  holiness  had  employed  at  Rome  to  obtain 
for  us  the  like  favour. 

Another  event  which  happened  about  this  time, 
was  the  expulsion  of  the  canons  of  St.  Martin. 
The  scarcity  of  confessors  had  been  greater  in 
this  parish  than  in  any  other,  because  it  is  the 
largest  in  the  city.  The  vicars  and  priests  whom 
the  chapter  had  left  there  beinc:  all  dead  or  sick,  the 
parishioners  were  almost  destitute  of  spirituaLsuc- 
cour.  This  obliged  the  bishop  and  the  echevins  to 
proceed  against  the  canons  who  were  absent.  But 
the  better  to  understand  their  proceedings,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  this  parish  having  been 
erected  into  a collegiate  church  in  the  year  1576, 
by  Pope  Paul  Ilf,  the  chapter  was  composed  of  a 
provost,  six  canons,  and  two  vicars,  to  \vhom 
were  afterwards  joined  two  extra  priests,  to  assist 
-the  others  in  their  functions.  The  bull  of  erec- 
lion  gives  the  superiority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
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chapter  entirely  to  the  provost^  the  cure  of  the 
souls  to  the  vicars,  and  says  that  the  canons  shall 
compose  the  chapter.  It  frees  the  provost  from 
all  cure  of  souls,  giving  that  entirely  to  the 
vicars,  with  the  reserve  that  in  Lent,  in  times  of 
public  and  pressing  necessity,  or  whenever  they 
should  be  required,  the  canons  should  be  obliged 
to  hear  confessions,  to  administer  the  sacraments, 
and  to  provide  in  every  respect  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  parishioners,  as  well  within  as  with* 
out  the  church.  On  these  terms  of  the  bull  was 
founded  the  obligation  to  which  the  canons  were 
understood  to  be  subjected^  to  serve  *the  cure 
during  the  time  of  the  contagion. 

But  although  the  article  be  very  precise,  the 
canons  believed  themselves  dispensed  from  re- 
siding in  their  parish  during  the  time  of  the  plague, 
whether  because  it  had  not  been  formally  required^ 
or  that  they  left  in  the  parish  a sufficient  number 
of  priests  to  serve  it,  and  that  their  predecessors 
had  done  the  same  in  former  visitations  of  the 
plague.  They  believed  this  the  rather,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  not  been  summoned  to  attend  the 
.assembly  of  the  clergy  and  principals  of  the  reli- 
gious communities,  held  by  the  bishop  in  the 
month  of  July.  They  met  then  together  on  the 
8th  of  August,  and  having  appointed  a sufficient 
number  of  vicars,  priests,  and  assistants,  to  whom 
they  consigned  the  spiritual  care  of  the  parish, 
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tliey  conceived  they  had  amply  performed  their 
duty,  and  retired  into  the  country. 

But  the  vicars  and  priests  being  now  all  dead  or 
sick,  on  the  31st  of  August  the  bishop  published 
an  ordonnance,  requiring  the  canons  to  return  to 
the  city  in  three  days  to  attend  their  duty,  other- 
wise their  benefices  should  be  declared  vacant. 
Afterwards,  the  greatest  part  of  the  confessors 
failing,  as  has  already  been  observed,  another  and 
more  general  ordonnance  was  published,  com- 
manding all  priests  and  monks,  indiscriminately, 
who  were  absent,  to  return  and  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  their  ministry.  These  two  ordonnances, 
it  was  alleged,  supplied  the  place  of  canonical 
admonitions  with  regard  to  the  canons.  The 
echevins,  believing  this  parish  abandoned  by  their 
absence,  presented  a request  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  bishop,  praying  him  to  enjoin  their 
immediate  return  to  serve  their  cure,  under  pain 
of  being  deprived  of  their  benefices.  This  re- 
quest was  followed  by  an  ordonnance  from  the 
bishop,  commanding,  under  the  penalty  required, 
their  appearance  in  the  city  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Still  they  did  not  return  j and  the  echevins 
making  another  representation  to  the  bishop  on 
the  27th  of  September,  he  proceeded  against  them, 
and  on  the  loth  of  October  declared  their  bene- 
fices vacant,  and  apjx)inted  other  persons  to  supply 
their  places.  This  sentence  was  however  not  sig- 
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nified  to  the  canons  till  the  i8th  of  the  same 
month. 

They  had  in  the  mean  time  returned  ; and, 
having  assembled  together  on  the  15th,  notified 
to, the  bishop  and  echevins  their  return,  requiring 
at  the  same  time  of  the  latter  a house,  and  an  al- 
lowance for  their  support ; alleging  that  their 
revenues  consisting  only  of  casual  advantages  in 
the  church,  which  were  entirely  stopped  by  the 
contagion,  they  had  now  no  means  of  supporting 
themselves.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  as  to 
the  notification  of  their  return,  that  was  come 
too  late,  since  others  were  already  appointed  to 
their  benefices ; and  as  to  the  request  of  a house 
and  allowance,  that  was  thus  become  perfectly 
nugatory. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  the  old  canons  but 
to  declare  an  appeal  against  this  sentence.  The 
new  ones  named  by  the  bishop  bad  already  taken 
possession  of  the  door  of  the  church ; but  they 
could  not  enter  it  to  exercise  their  functions,  since 
the  keys  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  their 
predecessors,  who,  according  to  appearance, 
would  not  resign  them  but  by  compulsion.  But 
to  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  new  beneficiaries 
forced  the  doors  of  the  church,  the  sacristy,  and 
the  chapter-room,  and  seized  on  the  church, 
the  ornanients,  and  the  documents  of  the  chapr 
ter.  The  antient  canons,  incensed  at  a pror 
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cecding  so  violent,  endeavoured  in  the  absence 
of  the  lieutenant  to  make  an  antient  advocate 
receive  their  information  against  its  authors ; but 
the  bishop  interposed  his  authority  to  put  a stop 
to  these  procedures,  and  at  present  the  old  canons 
remain  expelled  from  their  benefices  and  their 
church,  while  the  new  ones  are  quiet  possessors 
of  both.  The  event  of  the  appeal  of  the  former 
must  show  whether  they  will  long  remain  so  or 
not. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Continuation  of  the  malady  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber.— Fresh  disorders  break  out  among  the  people, — 
Chamber  of  police. — The  physicians  resume  their  first 
opinions. 

The  caln)  which  had  appeared  towards  the  end 
of  October  was  not  of  long  duration.  Such  is  the 
course  of  this  terrible  malady,  that,  after  having 
carried  its  rage  to  the  utmost  height,  it  seems  on  a 
sudden  to  stop  short,  but  it  ends  not  so.  Too 
happy,  if  this  short  cessation  be  not  to  break  out 
again  with  a two-fold  violence.  Its  progress  in  its 
declension  is,  besides,  usually  slower  than  in  its 
breaking  out.  In  effect,  after  All-Saints,  many 
new  sick  appeared  in  different  quarters  of  the  city; 
above  all  in  that  of  St.  Ferreol,  which  had  been  the 
last  attacked.  But  if  the  patients  are  new,  the 
malady  is  uniformly  the  same  ; it  presents  the 
same  character,  the  same  symptoms,  the  same  kind 
of  malignity,  though  in  a less  violent  degree,  since 
many  more  in  proportion  of  those  who  fell  sick 
during  the  month  of  Odfober  recovered,  than  in 
the  former  periods. 

The  number  of  sick  was  also  greatly  diminished, 
the  hospitals  were  now  reduced  to  two,  and  of 
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those  who  remained  in  the  houses,  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  fell  sick  in  a week.  The  hospital 
of  the  convalescents,  vacated  entirely  by  the  death 
of  the  majority  of  the  patients,  and  the  cure  of  the 
rest,  was  now  abandoned  : in  the  hospital  of  La 
Charite,  512  patients  were  received  during  the 
month  of  October,  and  only  181  in  November. 
In  the  former  month,  275  died,  in  the  latter,  ; 
and  in  the  same  month,  94  were  discharged  cured. 
In  06lobcr  none  were  discharged  cured,  since  it 
requires  from  thirty  to  forty  days  to  perfect  the 
cure  ; and  it  will  be  recollected,  that  this  hospital 
was  not  opened  till  the  beginning  of  October. 
In  the  hospital  of  the  Jeii-de-mail,  357  sick  from 
the  city  and  territory  were  received  during  the 
month  of  October;  and  in  November,  274.  Of 
the  former^  190  died,  of  the  latter,  115.  The 
convalescents  of  this  hospital  were  removed  at  the 
proper  period  to  the  convent  of  the  reformed  Au- 
gustins ; and  those  of  La  Charite  were  lodged  in 
the  house  of  the  Peres  de  I’Oratoire.  These  fa- 
thers no  sooner  heard  that  a wish  was  entertained 
to  convert  their  house  to  this  purpose,  than  they 
voluntarily  offered  it  ; and  Mods.  Reboul,  one  of 
the  principal  merchants  of  the  city,  who,  during 
the  whole  of  the  contagion,  had  acted  as  a com- 
missary with  unwearied  zeal  and  courage,  was 
charged  with  preparing  this  new  hospital  for  the 
c(.>nvalescents.  He  applied  hinisclf  to  the  work 
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with  so  much  ardour,  that  in  two  days  he  had  dis- 
posed two  hundred  beds  for  the  reception  of  the 
sick,  of  which  the  fathers  themselves  furnished 
fifty.  But  it  w’as  soon  found  that  this  house  was 
in  an  inconvenient  situation,  too  much  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  not  sufficiently  isolated  ; and  the 
convent  of  the  Observantins  was  substituted, 
which,  being  close  to  the  house  of  La  Charite,  w^as 
found  much  more  convenient. 

The  convicts,  meanwhile,  continued  to  inter  the 
'dead,  to  transport  the  sick  to  the  hospitals,  to 
serve  in  the  hospitals,  and  to  keep  the  streets 
clean.  An  additional  supply  of  142  was  given 
during  the  course  of  the  month  of  061ober ; and 
these,  with  the  few  that  remained  of  the  former 
supplies,  served  during  all  the  remaining  time  of 
the 'contagion.  On  the  whole,  the  number  of 
convicts  given  for  the  service  of  the  city  amounted, 
to  69 1 . To  these  she  is  greatly  indebted  for  her  ul- 
timate deliverance  from  this  terrible  calamity ; and 
how  much  soever  these  unfortunate  wretches  may 
be  in  general  esteemed  the  outcasts  of  human  na- 
ture, the  services  they  rendered  us  were  not  the  less 
important,  nor  ought  wc,  therefore,  to  feel  the  less 
grateful  for  them.  Let  us  here  adore  that  Provi- 
dence, who  thus  ordained  us  a new  subject  of 
humiliation,  in  the  necessity  to  which  we  were 
reduced  of  employing  for  the  most  important  of 
all  services,  the  most  vile  and  despicable  class  of 
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beings  that  the  city  contains  within  her  bosom. 
Nor  let  us  forget  to  confess  our  obligations  to  that 
illustrious  prince,  who  had  the  goodness  to  afford 
us  a succour  so  essential,  or  to  those  who  executed 
his  orders  with  so  much  wisdom  and  zeal. 

Two  causes  concurred  about  this  time  to  in- 
crease again  the  number  of  the  sick.  The  malady 
being  still  in  its  utmost  violence  in  the  country, 
many  of  those  whose  peasants  were  sick,  or  whose 
families  were  attacked,  fled  from  their  bastides, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  city,  where  the  seeds  of 
the  disease  which  they  had  brought  with  them 
broke  out.  The  commandant  perceiving  this, 
and,  negligent  of  nothing  which  interested  the 
public  safety,  issued  new  orders  for  the  prevention 
of  this  abuse,  and  strictly  forbade  all  entrance 
into  the  city,  except  to  those  who  could  produce  a 
certificate  from  the  officers  of  health,  that  no  one 
had  been  sick  in  their  bastide  for  the  last  forty 
days.  Those  w'ho  came  daily  to  the  city,  such  as 
the  peasants  who  brought  their  commodities  for 
sale,  w^ere  obliged  to  renew  their  certificates  every 
week.  These  regulations  soon  put  a stop  to  this 
dangerous  communication  between  the  city  and 
country,  and  the  malady  resumed  its  former  pro- 
gress of  declension. 

The  avidity  to  take  possession  of  an  unexpected 
inheritance  was  also  to  many  the  fatal  cause  of 
their  ovyn  destruction.  Called  to  the  entire  sue* 


cession  of  the  wealth  of  a whole  family,  (o 
whom,  perhaps,  they  were  very  distantly  related, 
and  impatient  to  know  the  extent  of  their  new 
acquisitions,  they  entered  without  precaution  into 
infected  houses,  and,  searching  Indiscriminately 
among  the  effects  of  the  deceased,  they  often 
found  what  they  sought  not,  and  paid  with  their 
lives  the  forfeit  of  their  cupidity.  Their  fatal 
heritage  then  devolved  to  relations  yet  more  re- 
mote, fortunate  if  they  could  profit  by  such  an  ex- 
ample, and  not  fall  equally  martyrs  to  indecent 
and  unreasonable  transports.  It  was'not,  however, 
always  the  legitimate  heirs  on  whom  the  punish- 
ment of  their  avidity  fell  ; it  was  often  those  who 
found  in  the  effects  they  stole  the  just  forfeit  of 
their  crime.  In  vain  had  the  commandant  abso- 
lutely prohibited  the  removal  of  any  clothes  or 
effects  from  one  house  to  another — a blind  and 
headstrong  rapacity,  despised  alike  these  wise  or- 
donnances  and  the  perils  of  the  contagion.  But 
in  proportion  as  the  times  became  more  tranquil, 
and  more  attention  could  be  given  to  minor  ob- 
jects, these  orders  were  executed  with  greater 
severity. 

Another  abuse  of  a very  singular  nature  occa- 
sioned, more  than  all,  this  partial  renewal  of  the 
maladv.  Will  it  be  believed  ? Scarcely  had  the 
contagion  begun  somewhat  to  diminish  in  its 
ravages,  than  the  people,  impatient  to  repair  the 
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mortality  it  bad  occasioned,  thought  of  nothing 
but  repeopling  the  city  by  new  marriages — like 
mariners  who  have  been  in  imminent  peril  of 
shipwreck,  but  are  no  sooner  arrived  in  port,  than, 
forgetting  the  danger  they  have  escaped,  they  seek 
in  new  pleasures  to  drown  the  recollection  of  past 
troubles.  Our  temples,  long  shut  up,  were  now 
only  opened  for  the  administration  of  this  sacra- 
ment. A species  of  phrensy  seemed  to  have 
seized  on  both  sexes,  which  led  them  to  conclude 
the  affair  of  all  others  the  most  important  in  the 
world,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  to 
consummate  it  almost  at  the  same  instant.  Wi- 
dows, whose  cheeks  were  even  yet  moistened  with 
the  tears  they  had  shed  over  a dead  husband,  con- 
soled themselves  in  the  arms  of  a living  one,  who 
perhaps  was  in  like  manner  snatched  from  them  a 
few  days  after,  and  in  a few  days  more  they  were 
wedded  to  a third.  In  short,  such  was  the  pas- 
sion which  had  taken  possession  of  the  people,  that 
if  the  usual  time  of  gestation  could  have  been 
shortened,  we  should  soon  have  found  the  city  as 
populous  as  before  the  malady.  Let  us  leave  to 
the  physicians,  by  whom  it  w^as  started,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  wdiether  this  frantic  pas- 
sion was  or  was  not  a consequence  of  the  malady, 
while  we  seek  to  account  for  these  marriages  on 
grounds  more  sensible  and  reasonable. 

An  infinite  number  of  artisans  and  persons  of 
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all  sorts  and  situations  were  left  without  wlvcs^ 
without  families,  w’ithout  relations,  without  neigh- 
bours. Returning  to  their  accustomed  occupa- 
tions, and  not  being  able  to  spare  the  time  neces- 
sary to  arrange  the  affairs  of  their  houses  them- 
selveSj  or  provide  for  their  own  sustenance,  they 
knew  not  what  to  do  single,  and  found  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  marrying  again  immedi- 
ately, Others,  whom  the  poverty  and  misery  of 
their  situations  had  precluded  before  this  calamity 
from  all  idea  of  marrying,  now  on  a sudden  become , 
rich,  cither  by  the  immense  gains  they  had  ac- 
quired in  serving  the  sick,  or  in  transporting  the 
dead, — by  the  unexpected  inheritance  of  a pro- 
perty from  which  they  w'ere  very  far  removed,  or 
by  means  more  easy  and  concise  than  any  of  the 
above, — now'  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  finding 
themselves  in  a situation  to  gratify  this  universal 
and  most  natural  inclination  of  every  human 
being,  it  was  not  surprising  that  they  should 
hasten  to  enter  into  a connection  wdiich  had  so 
long  been  the  object  of  their  eager  wishes.  To 
these  may  be  added  a number  of  girls  of  all  ages, 
w'ho,  left  desolate  in  the  world,  and  no  less  em- 
barrassed with  the  state  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves, than  with  the  fortunes  to  which  they  were 
become  heirs  by  the  death  of  all  their  relations, 
thought  there  was  no  better  resource  than  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  a husband. 
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Above  all,  those  who,  from  some  deformity  of 
person,  had  been  precluded  all  hopes  of  marriage, 
and  had  no  other  prospect  than  a convent  for 
their  portion,  found  themselves  too  happy  in  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  their  views  not  to 
be  eager  to  enter  the  first  moment  possible  into 
the  state  for  which  they  sighed.  And  it  often 
happened,  amongst  a numerous  family,  that  if  one 
was  more  ugly  or  deformed  than  the  rest,  it  was 
she  who  escaped  the  disease  ; while  the  eminently 
beautiful  fell  its  first  victims.  Young  men  whom 
the  fear  of  a father  had  prevented  from  contract- 
. ing  marriages,  perhaps,  little  suitable  to  their  situa- 
tion, now  freed  front  this  constraint,  hastened  to 
satisfy  a blind  passion  with  which  they  had  been 
long  possessed,  and  to  dissipate  a fortune  they  had 
no  hopes  of  enjoying  so  soon.  Such  were  the  , 
motives  which  influenced  the  greater  part  of  these 
marriages  the  effect  of  them  was  to  banish  from 
among  the  people  that  sadness  and  consternatioii 
which  the  terror  of  the  contagion  had  spread 
among  them.  It  was  then,  that  houses  in  which 
a few  days  before  nothing  was  heard  but  sighs  and 
groans,  resounded  with  cries  of  joy,  and  that  the 
utmost  sadness  and  desolation  was  succeeded  by 
sports  and  festivities, — shall  I say  it  ? — by  the  ball 
and  the  dance.  Strange  blindness ! which,  in 
rendering  us  insensible  to  so  many  misfortunes, 
might  draw  upon  us  yet  greater  in  future  I 
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But  so  many  marriages  hastily  concluded  and 
consummated,  were  the  occasion  of  spreading 
anew  the  fatal  infection.  It  often  happened  that, 
while  one  party  was  totally  free  from  the  malady, 
the  other  yet  but  imperfectly  cured,  and  bearing 
about  in  his  body  the  lurking  principle  of  the  dis- 
ease, communicated  it  to  his  wholesome  partner, 
who  dearly  paid  the  rashness  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty.  To  prevent  these  abuses,  which  could 
not  fail  to  protract  the  evil,  it  was  agreed  between 
my  lord  bishop  and  the  commandant,  that  no 
license  of  marriage  should  be  given,  unless  the 
parties  demanding  it  coidd  produce  certificates  of 
health  from  the  physicians.  The  abatement  of 
the  sickness  gave  the  latter  gentlemen  leisure  to 
attend  to  this  point : — in  effect,  it  now  became 
for  some  time  their  principal  occupation  to  receive 
the  disagreeable  visits  of  those  who  were  frantic  to 
rush  into  the  bonds  of  marriage. 

If  the  people  had  shown  no  other  signs  of  having 
forgotten  their  past  misfortunes  than  the  joy  which 
these  new  marriages  occasioned,  there,  would  have 
been  no  reason  to  fear  that  a ceremony  honoured  by 
the  first  miracle  of  our  Saviour,  authorised  by  the 
laws,  and  necessary  to  society,  could  irritate  the 
Lord  anew  against  us,  provided  all  was  conducted 
in  conformity  with  Christian  decency  and  recti- 
tude. But  what  was  very  likely  to  draw  down 
upon  us  yet  greater  judgments  from  his  anger. 
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were  the  thefts,  the  plunderings,  and  an  infi- 
nity of  other  crimes  now  perpetrated,  the  hor- 
rors of  which  we  dare  not  here  retrace.  For 
these  their  perpetrators  promised  themselves  im- 
punity on  the  part  of  men  from  the  troubles  of  the 
contagion,  and  absolution  on  the  part  of  Heaven 
by  the  favour  he  had  shown  them,  cither  in 
their  having  escaped  the  disease  entirely,  or  reco- 
vered from  it,  when  it  proved  mortal  to  so  many 
thousands  of  their  fellow-citizens.  While  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  was  yet  extended  over  us,  a gene- 
ral license  was  seen  to  reign  among  the  people, 
a depravity  of  morals  frightful  to  think  on.  Some 
seized  on  houses  left  vacant  by  the  mortality;  others 
forced  open  those  which  were  shut  up,  or  only 
guarded  by  persons  incapable  of  resistance.  They 
entered  those  where,  perhaps,  there  remained  only 
one  person  languishing  with  the  malady,  forced 
open  the  closets  and  drawers,  and  took  away 
whatever  they  found  most  precious,  often  carrying 
their  infamy  even  to  the  length  of  delivering  them- 
selves from  an  importunate  witness,  who  had 
otherwise  but  a few  moments  to  live.  These 
enormous  crimes^  much  more'  frequent  in  the 
height  of  the  malady  than  in  its  decline,  were 
generally  committed  either  by  those  who  served 
the  sick,  who  carried  away  the  dead,  or  who 
attended  at  the  hospitals.  By  the  declarations 
which  these  people  from  their  situations  were  en- 
abled to  wring  from  the  dying,  they  were  informed 
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of  the  state  of  their  houses ; nay,  it  often  happened 
even,  that  by  the  same  means  they  got  possession 
of  their  keys.  But  of  this  we  have  already  spoken. 

This  license  was  yet  greater  in  the  country, 
where  the  distance  of  the  bastidcs  from  each  other, 
and  the  opportunity  of  going  to  them  in  the  night, 
favoured  these  criminal  expeditions.  It  will  easily 
be  supposed,  that  in  the  end  these  stolen  clothes 
and  etTects  must  spread  the  infection,  and  occasion 
fresh  attacks  of  the  malady. 

.Disorders  thus  flagrant  could  not  be  of  long 
continuance  under  a commandant  whose  strict 
rectitude  and  firmness  of  character  kept  the  whole 
city  in  awe.  As  it  is  under  favour  of  darkness 
that  villains  are  bold  in  committing  crimes,  he 
made  ah  ordonnance  which  forbade  people  un- 
known to  go  about  the  city  as  soon  as  night  began, 

, and  to  persons  known  after  the  retreat  was  sounded 
at  nine  o’clock,  and  even  till  that  hour  they  were 
not  permitted  to  go  out  without  a torch.  FIc  caused 
all  })iiblic  places,  public-houses,  and  houses  of 
pleasure,  so  pernicious  to  innocence,  to  be  shut  up. 
The  patrolcs  were  observed  more  strictly,  and  the 
rounds  were  made  more  regularly ; the  strictest 
search  was  made  in  the  city  and  country  for  all 
suspected  persons,  and  the  prisons  were  soon  filled 
vvith  these  malefactors.  Many  deposits  of  infected 
‘clothes  were  discovered  as  w'ell  in  the  city  as  in 
the  country  ; — all  those  women  whose  occupation 
it  is  to  corrupt  youth  were  seized  and  confined  j 
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while  frequent  executions  repressed  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  people^  and  finally  put  a stop  to  crimes,  / 
capable  of  drawing  down  upon  us  still  greater 
jiiclginents  from  Heaven. 

The  criminals  were  judged  by  the  chamber  of 
police.  This  tribunal,  at  which  the  commandant 
himself  presided,  was  become  sovereign,  and 
judged  finally  during  the  time  of  the  contagion. 

It  was  composed  of  the  four  echevins,  three  attor- 
neys, and  some  other  practitioners  of  the  law. 

It  was  established  under  letters  patent  obtained 
by  former  echevins  during  the  preceding  plagues  ; 
and,  on  the  authority  of  these  letters,  Mons.  de  Lan- 
geron  now  proceeded  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice by  this  chamber  during  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tagion. Many  persons  were  condemned  by  it  to 
death,  to  the  galleys,  and  to  other  punishments  ; 
and  all  civil  affairs  were  also  referred  to  its  juris- 
diction. Before  this  tribunal  many  young  students 
of  the  law  pleaded,  and,  in  these  early  efforts, 
gave  promising  assurance  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  their  maturity,  It  was  for  a while 
almost  overpowered  with  the  multiplicity  of  af- 
fairs; and  above  all,  by  proving  odd  and  singular 
inheritances  to  which  the  death  of  so  many  per- 
sons intestate  and  that  of  entire  families  gave  rise. 

A commissary  was  also  appointed  to  take  inven- 
tories of  the  effects  of  those  who  died  in  case  or 
pfBuence,  and  a treasurer  to  receive  the  deposit  of 
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the  money  or  effects  of  value  found  in  houses  de- 
serted, till  the  right  of  inheritance  to  the  deceased 
could  be  made  out. 

If  the  people  soon  forgot  their  past  misfortunes, 
. the  physicians  of  Montpellier  also  soon  forgot  the 
dangers  they  had  run  j — and  if  the  first  resumed 
their  antient  licentiousness  and  disorder  as  soon 
as  the  fury  of  the  contagion  began  to  abate,  the 
second  no  less  resumed  their  former  errors  as  soon 
as  the  danger  seemed  to  dirrjinish.  They  came 
to  Marseilles  in  the  month  of  August,  prejudiced 
with  the  idea  imbibed  in  the  schools,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a contagious  disorder,  and  that 
this  being  nothing  but  a common  malignant  fever, 
had  no  other  contagion  than  what  was  inspired  by 
terror ; fortified  in  their  sentiments  by  that  of  a 
learned  physician,  to  whose  talents  and  expe- 
rience they  believed  the  utmost  deference  to  be 
due.  They  were,  however,  at  first  somewhat  shaken 
on  visiting  our  sick  ; so  that  though  they  dared  not 
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own,  in  their  report  to  his  royal  highness  the  regent, 
that  it  was  the  plague,  they  attributed  the  propa- 
gation of  the  disease  to  the  little  precaution  used 
in  separating  the  infected  from  those  who  were  not 
so'* — a precaution  wholly  useless,  if,  as  they  af- 
firmed, the  disorder  was  not  contagious.  It  is 
plain  then,  that  at  that  time  they  believed  in  a 
contagion.  It  was  still  worse  when  they  returned 
afterwards  to  Marseilles  to  attend  upon  the  sick. 
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Struck  with  the  state  in  which  they  found  them, 
with  the  similarity  of  the  disease  in  all  the  persons 
attacked,  with  its  resistance  to  all  their  remedies, 
with  the  numbers  th'at  fell  victims  to  it,  with  the 
death  of  their  own  servants,  and  even  of  some  of 
the  surgeons  who  had  accompanied  them,  they 
spoke  loudly  of  the  contagion,  and  even  showed 
that  they  feared  it  not  a little.  Not  that  they  can 
be  accused  of  having  been  sparing  of  their  per- 
sons ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  but  justice  due  to  them 
to  own,  that  they  uniformly  approached  the  sick 
with  the  utmost  firmness,  yet  it  was  not  without 
great  precautions,  and  evident  apprehension  of 
danger. 

But  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  in  the 
month  of  November,  when  the  danger  was 
nearly  passed,  and  they  had  happily  escaped  it, 
they  began  again  to  waver  in  their  opinions. 
Emboldened  by  the  evident  diminution  of  the  ma- 
lady, which  became  every  day  more  and  more  pal- 
pable, they  as  loudly  denied  the  contagion  as  they 
had  before  confessed  it, — nay,  they  even  in  some 
sort  insulted  the  timidity  of  those  who  feared  it, 
forgetting  that  they  themselves  had  been  of  that 
number.  The  proofs  of  this  vvill  soon  be  seen, 
when  we  treat  of  the  works  published  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  calamity. 

It  was  not  the  same  with  the  physicians  of  Mar- 
seilles, some  of  whom,  at  first  prejudiced  like 
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themselves  against  the  idea  of  contagious  diseases, 
^equally  on  the  authority  of  the  great  name  above 
alluded  to,  yet  were  so  confounded  at  the  sight  of 
the  danger,  and  so  convinced  by  facts  which  foiled 
all  disbelief,  that  ihey  soon  abarxloned  an  opinion 
so  fallacious.  Those  who  had  been  the  most  scep- 
tical with  regard  to  contagion  were,  through  the 
medium  even  of  that  disbelief  which  made  them 
negligent  of  all  precaution,  among  the  first  struck 
with  the  disease.  But  in  changing  their  ppinion 
their  conduct  was  not  changed.  They  visited 
the  sick  as  undauntedly  when  convinced  of  the 
contagion  as  when  disbelieving  it.  They  were 
not  ashamed,  however,  of  owning  their  error,  and 
were  careful  not  to  resume  it  when  the  danger 
was  past.  Nothing  appeared  to  them  more  unjust, 
or  more  adverse  to  the  public  good,  than  to  che- 
rish in  the  people  a false  security  against  a malady, 
the  effects  of  which  they  had  seen  to  be  so  fatal. 
But  let  us  not  carry  any  further  here,  reflections 
to  which  we  must  soon  return. 

The  public  certainly  expected,  both  of  their  own 
physicians  and  the  strangers,  that,  occupied  en- 
tirely by  one  disease,  they  should  at  length  be 
agreed  among  themselves  in  the  manner  of  treat-  . 
ing  it.  But, — who  will  believe  it  ? — that  twelve 
physicians  were  assembled  together  in  one  city 
for  the  treatment  of  the  same  disease,  with  which 
so  many  thousands  werq  afflicted,  without  ever 
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deigning  to  meet  together  and  confer  on  its 
nJVtLire,  so  as  to  find,  if  not  the  true  cause  of  it,  at 
least  some  remedy  which  might  prove  efficacious 
against  its  ravages,  or  to  consult  upon'  the  best 
n?ethod  of  treating  it  ? On  the  contrary,  they 
always  kept  themselves  divided  into  different 
bands,  forming  as  it  were  different  sects.  The 
public  were  so  much  the  more  scandalized  at  this 
division,  as  they  had  seen,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
contagion,  the  physicians  of  the  city  assemble  every 
evening  at  the  convent  of  the  Capucins,  with  the 
surgeons,  to  compare  their  observations.  They 
endeavoured  to  make  this  union  with  the  strangers, 
who  uniformly  refused  it,  observing  in  that  a con- 
duct directly  opposite  to  the  advice  and  orders  of 
the  celebrated  physician  for  whom  they  professed 
so  much  deference,  and  whom  they  assert  in  their 
♦^ook  to  have  taken  for  their  guide. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

T'oitrth  and  last  period  of  the  plague, -^Physicians  sent 

into  the  territory. 

At  length  we  are  arrived  at  the  last  period  of  the 
plague,  and  the  end  of  our  misfortunes.  The 
city  already  begins  to  assume  a more  cheerful  as- 
pect ; persons  are  seen  walking  about,  and  with- 
out the  same  air  of  fear  and  mistrust  as  at  the 
commencement  of  their  emancipation.  The  ap. 
proach  of  winter  recalls  some  from  the  country,  and 
the  pressure  of  business  others; — but  still  the 
mortality  has  left  a void  in  the  city,  at  once  strik- 
ing and  melancholy.  And  although  during  this 
last  penod  of  the  plague,  which  comprehends  the 
months  of  December  and  January,  scarcely  more 
than  five  or  six  fell  sick  in  a week,  yet  it  may  truly 
be  said,  that  joy  was  a stranger  to  the  hearts  of  all 
reasonable  persons,  and  was  felt  by  those  alone  in 
whom  the  frantic  passion  for  marriage  drowned  all 
recollection  of  the  sorrows  they  had  experienced, 
and  the  dangers  they  had  escaped. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  hospitals  was  so 
much  diminished,  that  at  the  end  of  November  it 
was  judged  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  those  of 
the  convalescents  and  Rive-neuve  open.  It  was 
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never  possible  to  obtain  an  exact  account  of  the 
state  of  the  hos[)ital  of  the  convalescents,  since, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  it  always  presented  a 
scene  of  confusion  which  precluded  the  possibility 
of  arriving  at  any  accurate  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, That  of  Rive-neuve  being  confined  solely 
to  the  quarter,  was  not  of  sufficient  consideration 
to  merit  any  particular  attention,  having  never  had 
more  than  a hundred  sick  at  a time.  It  remains 
then  only  to  speak  of  the  hospitals  of  the  Jeu-dc- 
mail  and  La  Charite.  In  the  former,  153  patients 
were  received  during  the  month  of  December,  of 
whom  85  died;  and  in  the  same  month  86  con- 
valescents were  discharged.  The  whole  number 
that  then  remained  in  the  hospital  was  225.  In 
the  Jeu-de-mail  103  patients  were  received  during 
the  month  of  December,  of  whom  95  died. 

T-he  tranquillity  which  now  reigned  in  the  city 
on  the  subject  of  the  malady  excited  an  extreme 
ardour  among  the  people  to  be  restored  to  the 
ordinary  exercises  of  religion.  The  licentiousness 
we  have  been  obliged  to  notice  was  not  so  univer- 
sal, but  that  a considerable  number  still  remained 
who  had  resisted  the  general  torrent  of  corruption, 
and  who,  touched  both  with  their  own  misfor- 
tunes and  those  of  their  neighbours,  thought  only 
of  averting  the  anger  of  Heaven  by  a sincere  re- 
pentance and  aixlcnt  prayers ; and,  persuaded  of 
the  great  efficacy  of  tlie  mass,  testified  the  most 
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earnest  desire  to  assist  at  this  holy  sacrifice.  My 
lord  bishop,  always  anxious  to  cherish  such  good 
dispositions  in  his  flock,  and  thinking  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  observe  the  same  restraint  as 
formerly,  yielded  to  their  desires.  Pie  accordingly 
published  an  ordonnanceon  the  6th  of  December, 
by  which  it  was  decreed,  that  altars  should  be 
erected  before  the  doors  of  all  the  churches,  where 
mass  should  oe  celebrated  every  day,  and  at  the 
same  hour,  throughout  the  city,  to  the  end  that 
the  people  being  by  this  means  very  much  di- 
spersed, less  danger  might  be  incurred  of  spreading 
anew  the  disease. — And,  for  the  consolation  of 
those  wnoin  fear  withheld  from  being  present, 
notice  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a bell  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  mass,  so  that  they  were  enabled 
to  join  in  it  even  in  their  own  houses.  It  was 
impossible  to  carry  further  a benevolent  attention 
to  satisfy  the  piety  of  the  faithful.  A like  ordon- 
nance  was  published  on  the  13th  of  December  for 
the  churches  in  the  country,  and  the  same  order 
was  observed  both  there  and  in  the  city  for  several 
months. 

But  while  the  state  of  the  city  was  so  much 
ameliorated,  that  of  the  country^  was  still  very  de* 
plorable.  The  physicians  of  Marseilles,  who  al- 
ways had  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
most  sincerely  at  heart,  finding  themselves  some- 
what at  leisure,  both  from  the  great  supply  that 
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had  been  received  of  foreign  medical  aid,  and  froiil 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  sick,  now  offered 
their  services  to  attend  in  the  country,  which  waS 
extremely  destitute  of  assistance  in  every  way^ 
An  offer  so  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  a com- 
mandant, who  was  anxious  alike  for  the  preservation 
of  every  part  of  the  territory  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, and  whose  labours  had  already  been  crowned 
with  so  much  success,  could  not  fail  of  meeting 
with  a favourable  reception  ; and  measures  were 
immediately  taken  for  putting  all  things  in  such 
a train  as  might  render  this  attendance  the  most 
efficacious  possible.  The  territory  was  divided 
into  four  quarters,  to  each  of  which  was  allotted  a 
physician,  a surgeon,  and  an  assistant.  They  set 
out  on  their  rounds  in  the  morning,  carrying  with 
them  every  thing  necessary  for  the  patients,  and 
returned  to  the  city  in  the  evening.  This  fa^' 
tiguing  task,  which  was  performed  on  horseback, 
commenced  near  the  middle  of  December,  and 
continued  till  the  entire  cessation  of  the  malady. 
The  captains  of  the  respective  quarters  of  the  ter- 
ritory received  every  day  from  the  commissaries 
lists  of  the  sick  in  their  departments,  which  were 
transmitted  to  the  physicians,  who  visited  the 
bastides  according  to  these  lists.  Such  was  the 
exact  order  established  by  the  commandant,  that 
the  same  strict  police  was  now  observed  among 
such  a number  of  persons,  scattered  over  a consi- 
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dcrable  circuit,  as  if  they  had  been  all  assembled 
together  within  a small  inclosure. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  the  deplorable  scenes 
which  the  bastides  presented,  enough  has  already 
been  said  on  this  subject  ; it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  desolation  was  so  great,  that  the 
physicians  were  even  obliged  to  carry  with  them 
oats  for  their  horses,  and  provisions  for  themselves, 
since  nothing  vvas  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
Can  a stronger  proof  be  adduced  of  the  zeal  with 
which  these  gentlemen  were  animated  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  than  their  daily  exposing  themselves  in 
running  about  the  country  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  to  the 
greatest  bodily  fatigue,  and  to  the  sight  of  misery 
in  all  its  most  frightful  and  revolting  forms  ? Yet 
these  are  the  physicians  against  whom  such  un- 
worthy calumnies  have  been  circulated, — who 
have  been  so  unjustly  accused  of  inaction. 

As  it  is  known  by  tradition,  that  in  the  Levant 
the  plague  generally  ceases  at  the  summer  solstice,  ^ 
it  vvas  expected  that  ours  would  finish  at  the  sol- 
stice of  winter.  This  was  so  much  the  more  be- 
lieved, as  it  has  been  frequently  observed,  that 
popular  and  epidemic  diseases  follow  the  circle  of 
the  seasons,  and  last  from  one  solstice  to  the  other, 
or  from  one  equinox  to  the  other.  In  fact,  ours 
nearly  followed  this  course.  The  disease  did  not 
break  out  with  any  fury  till  about  midsummer,  and 
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after  Christmas  very  few  fresh  persons  fell  sick— 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  city ; for  in  the  country,  as  the 
commencement  of  the  malady  was  later,  so  was 
also  its  cessation.  The  feast  of  Christmas  was^ 
however,  passed  without  the  ordinary  solemnities  ; 
a mass  only  was  said  as  usual  at  the  doors  of  the 
churches.  But  my  lord  bishop,  whose  attention 
omitted  nothing  that  might  tend  to  aw'aken  from 
time  to  time  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  by  such  acts 
of  religion  as  the  circumstances  would  permit,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  made  a procession  round 
the  ramparts,  carrying  the  holy  sacrament,  accom- 
panied by  such  of  his  clergy  as  had  escaped  the 
contagion.  He  gave  his  benediction  at  all  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  at  the  graves,  to  invoke  the  ' 
mercy  of  God  upon  us,  and  upon  the  unfortunate 
deceased,  whom  this  calamity  had  deprived  of  ec- 
clesiastical sepulture.  The  people,  edified  by  his 
piety,  testified  great  eagerness  to  attend  in  this 
procession  ; and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
order  was  maintained  among  them  by  the  soldiers 
appointed  to  accompany  the  procession.  Wc 
must  not  here  pass  unobserved  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  latter,  who  attended  with  a modesty 
and  devotion  altogether  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. 

At  length  the  new  year,  1721,  began,  but  the 
public  mind  was  not  yet  sufficiently  calmed  to  ad- 
mit of  those  visits  of  relationship  and  ceremony. 
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and  of  those  testimonies  of  friendship  and  amity^ 
usually  exchanged  on  this  occasion.  The  good 
wishes  were  only  presented  on  meeting  in  the 
streets,  and  thpse  turned  entirely  on  prayers,  that 
the  year  which  was  beginning  might  prove  happier 
than  that  which  was  just  passed.  A more  tragic 
one  than  the  latter  could  scarcely  be  experienced, 
Hopes  not  unfounded  might  now  be  added  to 
these  wishes,  since  the  fury  of  the  disease  seemed 
exhausted,  and  the  number  of  sick  was  very  incon^ 
siderable.  In  the  hospital  of  La  Charite,  113  pa- 
tients only  were  received  in  the  month  of  January, 
and  T15  convalescents  were  discharged.  In  the 
JcLi-de-mail,  2,06  were  received,  but  of  these  41 
only  were  of  the  city,  the  rest  were  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  malady  was  not  yet  so  entirely  sub- 
dued. The  few  that  now  fell  sick  in  the  city  were 
among  the  very  poorest  class,  and  who  might 
well  be  suspected  of  having  taken  the  infection 
from  clothes  they  had  secreted. 

But  even  in  this  moment,  when  confidence  was 
So  much  restored,  an  event  happened  which 
awakened  a new  alarm.  The  wife  of  one  of  the 
physicians  who  served  in  the  country,  and  who 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  received  the  infec- 
tion in  the  manner  above  alluded  to,  fell  sick  and 
died  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  the  same  day  a 
son,  the  only  child  who  remained,  was  attacked, 
and  died  also  in  a few  hours.  The  rest  of  the 
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children  of  this  physician*  had  all  died  in  the 
month  of  September.  Every  * one  was  touched 
with  such  a series  of  misfortunes,  which 'seemed 
to  fall  the  more  severely  bn  a gentleman  who  had 
himself  suffered  several  attacks  of  the  disease,  and 
who  by  this  last  stroke  was  left  entirely*  desolate, 
Torender  his  situation  still  more  melancholy,  he  was 
now  shut  up  alone  in  his  own  house  to  perform  a 
quarantine  of  forty  days,  surrounded  only  by  ob- 
jects, which  at  every  moment  must  renew  his 
grief  for  his  numerous  losses.  Strange  that  he 
should  be  regarded  as  a more  dangerous  object 
for  having  lost  his  wife  and  son  in  his  own  house, 
than  w'hilc  he  was  constantly  visiting  thirty  or 
forty  sick  every  day  in  the  country^,  or  more  so 
than  those  who  still  continued  this  practice,  and 
who  were  left  at  full  liberty.  Perhaps  there  were 
persons  who  wished  to  make  him  an  example  of 
that  severe  police  which  he  had  himself  so  much 
recommended  to  the  magistrates  at  the  coiifmence- 
mentof  the  contagion,  and  which  had  at  that  time 
been  so  much  neglected.  It  should  seem,  how^ 
ever,  to  impartial  minds,  that  a man  who  had 
served  his  country  with  so  much  zeal  gierited  a 
different  treatment. 

This  affair  was  attended  with  no  particular 
consequences  : from  that  time  scarcely  any  per- 

* Mons.  Bertraod  the  autlior  of  this  narrative, 
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$on  of  consideration  in  the  city  fell  a victim  to 
the  disease,  and  the  period  finished  very  tranquilly. 
The  calm  of  the  last  two  months  had  given  time  to 
the  physicians  to  print  their  works  on  the  malady, 
and  to  the  magistrates  to  labour  at  purifying  the 
houses  froin  infection.  Of  both  these  things  wq 
proceed  now  to  treat. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

Of  several  works  printed  on  the  plague* 

W HEN  so  vast  and  fertile  a 6eld  was  opened  for 
persons  of  all  descriptions  and  talents  to  write,  it 
will  not  appear  surprising  that,  as  the  malady  sub- 
sided, so  many  took  up  the  pen.  The  troubles 
and  disorders  of  the  contagion,  the  terrible  mor- 
tality it  occasioned,  and  the  singular  events  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  furnished  ample  matter  to  the 
historian  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius  ; the  phy- 
sicians found  a no  less  powerful  stimulus  to  theirs 
in  the  symptoms  and  accidents  of  a malady  so 
dreadful ; while  the  poet  could  not  fail  to  seize 
on  an  occasion  which  furnished  him  with  such 
grand,  such  sublime,  and  at  the  same,  time  such 
terrible  ideas  for  the  exercise  of  his  imagination 
The  city  was  accordingly  no  sooner  beginning  to 
breathe  from  the  horrors  it  had  witnessed,  than  it 
was  inundated  with  a variety  of  productions  in 
each  of  the  classes  above  alluded  to.  We  shall 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  them,  devoting 
this  and  the  following  chapter  to  a sort  of  literary 
history  of  our  plague.  In  doing  this,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  almost  entirely  to  the  office  of 
historian,  stating  only  the  tenor  of  the  works,  with 
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the  public  judgment  upon  them,  adding  our  own 
reflections  with  a very  sparing  hand. 

The  first  publications  which  appeared  were 
divers  short  and  succinct  relations  of  this  memo- 
rably period,  which  were,  properly  speaking,  no- 
thing more  than  letters  to  friends,  describing  the 
disorders  in  the  town,  and  the  dreadful  spectacle 
presented  by  our  streets,  as  the  most  striking 
and  affecting  part  of  our  disaster.  To  these  S^or/ 
Relations  succeeded  a work  entitled,  A Discourse 
on  the  most  remarkable  Events  that  happened  at 
Marseilles  during  the  time  of  the  Contagion,  I know 
not  whether  this  discourse  was  ever  delivered,  but 
it  certainly  merited  well  to  have  been  so.  Our 
misfortunes  are  described  in  a most  lively  and 
affecting  manner,  while  the  frequent  quotations 
from  Scripture,  and  the  sentiments  of  piety  with 
which  it  abounds,  give  reason  to  suppose  it  was 
written  by  an  ecclesiastic.  It  is,  however,  repre- 
hensible in  one  respect,  viz.  in  the  reproaches  it 
makes  to  the  clergy  of  having  abandoned  their 
posts;  whereas,  as  I have  already  said,  they  had  on 
the  contrary  been  exemplary  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  and  numbers  had  fallen  victims  to 
their  zeal.  These  are  facts  of  which  it  is  ,un- 
pardonable  in  those  who  attempt  to  write  similar 
histories  not  to  inform  themselves  with  the  utmost 
apcuracy. 

The  most  ample  relation  given  was  that  by 
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Mons.  Pichaty,  counsellor  of  the  corporation,  en- 
titled, A comprehensrve  Journal  of  all  that  passed 
in  the  City  of  Marseilles  during  the  Blague^  taken 
from  the  Archives  of  the  CounciU chamber  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  A relation  founded  on  like  docu- 
ments could  not  fail  to  be  accurate  as  far  as  it  went; 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  for  being  too  faithful  that  it 
was  suppressed,  and  the  copies  bought  up  as  soon 
as  it  appeared*.  This  fruit  of  six  months  travail, 

although 

* Of  all  the  works  enumerated  in  this  and  the  following 
chapter  as  written  upon  the  plague,  the  Journal  here  cited,  and 
a Letter,  of  which  mention  will  be  found  hereafter,  from 
Mons.  Pons,  one  of  the  physicians  sent  from  Montpellier,  to 
Mons.  le  Chevalier  de  Bon,  first  president  of  the  Court  of  Ac- 
counts in  that  university,  are  the  only  ones  of  which  I have 
been  able  to  procure  a sight.  I inquired  of  the  principal  book- 
sellers both  of  Marseilles  and  Aix  for  any  of  these  productions, 
but  could  meet  with  none  j nor  could  1 find  that  any  of  therri 
were  preserv^ed  in  the  National  Library  at  Marseilles.  Even  the 
Journal,  and  the  Letter  of  Mons.  Pons  I did  not  see  while  I re- 
mained abroad,  but  the  sight  of  a translation  of  them  by 
Dr.  Soame,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  London  Medical 
Society,  has  been  procured  me  since  my  return  to  England. 

In  all  the  leading  features  the  Journal  agrees  with  the  pre- 
sent work  j but  being  taken  only  from  the  archives  of  tlie 
Hotel  de  Ville,  nothing  is  inserted  which  did  not  come  offi- 
cially before  the  magistrates  and  officers  who  attended  there 
during  the  plague  5 consequently,  many  incidents  and  circum- 
stances related  by  Delons.  Bertrand  could  not  find  their  way  into 
it.  And  if  the  latter  gentleman,  in  the  work  before  us,  should 
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although  perfectly  legitimate,  since  it  was  born  in 
its  paternal  house,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  the  loth 
of  December,  was  nevertheless  stifled  in  its  birth, 
without  the  exact  reason  being  known.  What  is 
known  for  certain  is,  that  those  to  whom  it  was 
intended  to  do  honour  were  the  most  discontented 
with  it.  It  was  judged  highly  improper  in  the 

appear  to  cast  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  magisUates,  and 
of  the  physicians  sent  from  other  parts  to  the  assistance  of 
iVIarseilles,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Journal,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  no  censures,  either  positive  or  implied,  on  the 
conduct  of  these  gentlemen,  were  likely  to  be  introduced  into 
documents,  over  the  composition  of  which  they  themselves 
presided.  For  the  rest,  tlie  remarks  nmde  by  Mons.  Bertrand 
on  the  Journal  appear  to  give  a very  fair  and  just  estimate  of 
its  merits. 

The  letter  from  Mons.  Pons  is  short. — He  professes  to  have 
arrived  at  Marseilles  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
there  was  not  really  such  a malady  as  the  plague,  and  that 
what  was  so  called  was  only  a malignant  fever,  aggravated  by 
particular  and  adventitious  ciraimstances  5 but  that  his  prac- 
tice at  Marseilles  gave  him  a perfect  and  fatal  conviction  that  it 
was  a most  dreadful  and  decided  contagion. 

7’o  the  translation  of  these  two  pamphlets  is  prefixed  a de- 
scription of  the  town  and  territory  of  Marseilles,  taken,  as  is 
tliere  stated,  principally  from  a work  published  by  Mr.  Bradley, 
entitled.  The  Plague  of  Marseilles  considered.  For  the  accu- 
racy this  description  the  translator  says  he  can  vouch,  as  he 
had  been  himself  upon  the  spot  in  the  year  1714.  A great 
many  striking  inaccuracies  in  it  might,  however,  be  pointed 
cut,  if  it  were  of  any  consequence  in  this  place  j but  as  this 
appears  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose,  they  shall  be  noticed! 

• in  another  work. 
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counsellor  of  the  corporation  to  publish  things 
which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  corporation  itself 
to  keep  secret.  One  complains  that  his  exploits  ’ 
are  slightly  passed  over  ; another  is  offended  that 
he  is  only  placed  on  a level  with  those  to  whom 
he  considers  himself  as  infinitely  superior ; an- 
other finds  that  nothing  but  trifles  are  recorded 
of  him,  while  his  conduct  furnished  matter  for 
a magnificent  eulogium  ;•  and  all  cry  that  the 
rudder  of  the  city  is  placed  in  other  hands  than 
those  who  ought  naturally' to  hold  it.  In  short, 
though  the  author  has  not  been  sparing  of  his 
compliments,  which  are  lavishly  dealt  throughout, 
he  had  the  misfortune  not  to  satisfy  any  one  j 
while  the  public  at  large  had  to  wish  that  certair> 
facts  had  not  been  disguised,  others  altered,  and 
others  passed  over  in  entire  silence.  This  work 
is  however,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  faithful ; the 
descriptions  are  lively,  the  style  agreeable ; our 
misfortunes  are  described  with  eloquence,  perhaps 
with  an  eloquence  somewhat  too  pompous;  and 
the  malady,  sweeping  every  thing  before  it^  is  de* 
scribed  with  a very  natural  colouring.  The  ill 
success  of  this  work  cost  the  lives  of  several  others, 
which  never  saw  the  day,-  their  authors  dreading 
to  experience  the  same  fate,  and  choosing  rather 
to  suppress  their  productions  entirely  than  to  re* 
nounce  the  sacred  right  of  speaking  the  truth. 

It  was  not  the  same  case  with  our  poets.— Mor« 
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bold  than  the  historians,  they  suffered  their  imagi- 
nations to  soar  at  large  into  the  highest  poetic 
regions,  and  indulged  in  all  the  license  of  their 
art.  Divers  odes  were  written  on  the  plague,  all 
of  which  bear,  it  is  true,  some  impression  of  talent, 
but  no  one  arrives  at  the  sublimity  for  which  a 
subject  of  so  much  grandeur  and  interest  seems  to 
give  occasion.  One  deserves  notice  for  its  sin- 
cerity, another  for  its  piety;  but  in  all  it  is  nothing 
but  the  mournful  spectacle  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  Some  were  accompanied  with  a paraphrase 
on  the  Miserere^  and  others  by  prayers  in  verse 
suited  to  the  conjuncture.  In  short,  the  Pro- 
ven c^aux,  in  all  ages  fond  of  rhyming,  were  now 
every  one  eager  to  charm  the  ennui  of  his  seclu- 
sion by  paying  court  to  the  Muses.  Some  young 
men,  whom  the  cessation  of  public  diversions  com- 
pelled to  seek  amusement  elsewhere,  endeavoured 
to  procure  it  by  printing  an  epistle  in  verse,  com- 
posed by  a young  capucin  to  make  an  essay  of 
his  talents.  The  pious  recluse,  unsuspicious  of 
this  plan  of  sportive  youth,  spouted  his  verses 
every  where  without  reserve,  which  were  at  length 
stolen  and  printed  with  a title  that  marks  well  the 
character  of  the  piece : Premature  Fruit ; or  the 
admirable  Effusions  of  the  original  Genius  of  the  Se~ 
raphic  Father^  brother  Cornelius^  who  has  not  yet 
reached  his  'iid  Year.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  the  situation  of  the  author,  and  the  nature  of 
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the  work,  seemed  to  entitle  it  to  somewhat  more 
respect. 

The  last  poetical  production  which  appeared, 
was  an  Epistle  to  Damon,  containing  a recital 
of  our  misfortunes.  It  was  prefaced  by  a dedica- 
tory address  to  my  lord  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
and  concluded  with  a paraphrase  in  verse  on  the 
Miserere.  This  piece  is  full  of  sentiments  of  sin- 
cere piety,  but  it  does  not  evince  much  genius  or 
poetical  talent. 

But  of  all  classes  of  w’riters,  the  physicians  were 
those  who  made  the  press  most  groan  with  their 
effusions.  A physician  of  this  city  having  sent  a 
Memoir  to  one  of  his  friends  at  Lyons,  who  had 
requested  some  information  respecting  the  malady, 
it  was  believed  that  this  might  be  made  of  public 
utility ; and  a celebrated  physician  of  the  latter 
place  committed  it  to  the  press  in  this  rough  and 
unpolished  state.  He  prefixed  to  it  an  adver- 
tisement, which  seems  placed  there  expressly  to 
tarnish  the  reputation  of  the  Memoir  itself,  since 
the  Memoir  is  written  with  that  negligence  which 
usually  reigns  in  a private  letter  to  a friend, 
whereas  the  advertisement  is  a work  highly  la- 
boured and  extremely  polished.  In  this  adver- 
tisement, the  system  of  pestilential  worms  is  placed 
in  its  utmost  force,  and  supported  in  a manner 
capable  of  giving  all  the  appearance  of  verity  pos- 
sible to  the  most  ingenious  of  fictions.  The  ph}^- 
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siciun  of  Marseilles  afterwards  retouched  his  obser- 
vations ; he  did  not,  however,  print  them,  he  only 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  Messrs*  Chycoineau 
and  Verny,  in  the  hope  of  enticing  them  to  unite 
their  talents  with  his  own  in  the  formation  of  a 
work  which  might  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the 
other  towns  of  the  province,  who  now  began  to  be 
afflicted  with  the  same  malady.  These  physi- 
cians, far  from  entering  into  his  views,  conceived 
that  he  meant  to  print  his  work,  and  so  gain  an 
advantage  over  them — a thing  which  certainly  had 
never  entered  into  his  ideas  ; and,  to  anticipate 
him,  they  hastened  to  jiubUsh  a work  entitled^ 
yl  iucc'inct  Relation  of  the  Accidents  in  the  Plague 
at  Marseilles,  of  its  Symptoms,  and  the  manner  of 
its  cure.  This  was  at  first  followed  by  a Latin 
letter  in  answer  to  Mons.  Forncs,  physician  of 
Barcelona,  sent  by  the  viceroy  of  Catalonia  to 
Montpellier,  to  inform  himself  of  the  nature  of 
the  malady  at  Marseilles.  In  the  sequel  the 
work  was  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of  Ohser- 
vat  ions  made  upon  the  Sick,  and  on  the  opening  of 
the  dead  Bodies,  with  Reflections  upon  both. 

This  publication  excited  the  complaints  and 
murmurs  of  all  the  other  foreign  physicians  and 
surgeons,  as  well  as  of  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  city,  and  of  the  public  at  large.  The 
foreign  j)hysicians  were  indignant  to  see  Messrs. 
Chycoineau  and  Verny  draw  such  a line  of  demar* 
a 
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cation  between  themselves  and  their  colleagues, 
and  make  as  it  were,  in  conjunction  with  Mons. 
Soulliers  the  surgeon,  a party  separate  from  the 
rest.  Those  who  held  the  rank  of  professors 
above  all  felt  offended  at  this  distinction,  since  the 
dignities  they  enjoyed  seemed  to  give  them  an 
especial  right  to  expect  to  be  invited  to  join  in 
such  a publication.  The  surgeons  too,  who  be- 
lieved themselves  of  equal  eminence  with  Mons, 
Soulliers,  saw  not  with  pleasure  the  distinction 
which  Messrs.  Chycoineau  and  Verny  thus  seemed 
to  give  him  above  the  rest.  Mons.  Nelatton  in 
particular  felt  himself  offended  at  this  treatment ; 
and  most  certainly  the  courage  and  application  he 
had  shown  on  this  occasion  gave  him  a just  title 
to  expect  a very  different  conduct.  The  physi- 
cians of  Marseilles  were  less  surprised  at  the  re- 
serve maintained  towards  them,  since  it  was  but 
consistent  with  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  behaviour 
they  had  experienced  from  Messrs.  Chycoineau 
and  Verny  \ but  they  could  not  without  indigna- 
tion see  themselves  reproached  with  desertion  and 
inaction — charges,  the  injustice  of  which  was  so 
palpable.  At  the  first  visit  of  these  two  physi- 
cians of  Montpellier,  they  found  those  of  Mar- 
seilles in  the  constant  practice  of  visiting  the  sick, 
nor  could  they  have  forgotten  that  they  were 
themselves  conducted  by  the  latter  when  they 
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made  their  circuit  round  the  city^  to  fulfil  the  ob- 
ject of  their  mission.  When  afterwards  Messrs. 

/ 

Chycoineau  and  Verny  were  invited  to  reside  at' 
Marseilles,  it  was  because  most  of  these  physi- 
cians whom  they  calumniate  were  either  ill  or 
dead.  Was  it  of  inaction  that  they  had  fallen 
sick,  pr  died  ? In  short,  it  was  remarked  by  all 
parties,  that  nothing  was  less  observed  in  this 
work  than  that  sincerity  of  w’hich  it  made  such 
loud  professions  throughout. 

In  the  first  place,  the  gentlemen  assert  that 
their  observations  are  conformable  to  those  of  their 
colleagues  wHo  had  laboured  in  concert  with  them, 
while  it  is  notorious  that  they  ahvays  kept  them- 
selves apart  from  the  rest,  without  ever  commu- 
nicating or  conferring  with  any  physician  or  sur- 
geon whatever — How  then  could  they  be  assured 
of  this  conformity,  supposing  it  actually  to  exist? 
But  so  far  are  their  observations  from  being  con- 
formable to  those  of  the  others,  that  they  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  them  ; first,  inasmuch  as  no 
one  of  the  others  has  ever  concurred  in  the  five 
classes  in  which  Messrs.  Chycoineau,  Verny,  and 
SouHiers  divide  the  sick,  and  still  less  in  their 
third  class,  composed  of  the  first  and  second,  and 
which,  it  is  asserted,  has  never  found  existence  but 
in  their  book.  In  the  second  place,  of  all  those 
who  have  attended  the  sick,  no  one  has  found 
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the  purgatives  of  these  three  gentlemen,  given 
after  the  emetic,  successful,  any  more  than  the 
laxative  ptisans  with  senna. 

Secondly,  they  say,  further,  that  they  have 
conformed  in  every  thing  to  the  ideas  of  the  illus- 
trious Mons.  Chirac,  first  physician  to  his  royal 
highness  the  regent.  It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  in  all  his  letters  he  recommended  to  them  to 
meet  and  confer  with  the  other  physicians — a thing 
they  never  condescended  to  do. 

Thirdly,  they  boldly  assert,  that  they  judged 

It  expedient  to  reject  the  method  of  extirpating 

the  tumours,  which  was  in  practice  before  they 

came  into  the  city;”  whereas  it  is  a matter  of 

public  notoriety,  that  though  this  method  was 

known  in  the  city  before  their  arrival,  they  are 

the  only  persons  who  ever  put  it  in  practice, 

because  they  were  the'only  ones  who  believed  that 

the  whole  venom  of  the  disease  centered  in  the 

tumours,  and  that  in  extirpating  them,  the  dis- 

■ ease  too  was  extirpated.  In  short,  it  has  been 
% 

remarked,  that  all  the  observations  which  they 
give  as  singular,  are  very  far  from  being  so,  and 
turn  only  on  cases  which  were  extremely  common 
and  familiar  throughout  the  malady. 

We  will  pass  over  the  other  subjects  of  com- 
plaint which  the  physicians  had  against  this  book; 
it  suits  not  with  our  plan  or  inclinations  here  to 
^nter  further  into  their  quarrel.  Shall  we  never 
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the  faculty  agreed  among  themselves  ? and 
must  mankind  be  condemned  for  ever  to  trust 
their  lives  to  persons  who  in  general  concur  in 
nothing  but  in  finding  the  means  to  destroy  them  ? 

The  public  were  not  better  satisfied  with  this 
publication  of  Messrs*  Chycoineau  and  Verny, 
than  the  physicians.  Although  they  bad  been 
careful  to  distribute  copies  of  it  in  all  the  princi- 
pal houses  of  the  city,  this  only  served  to  confirm 
the  opinion  formed  on  the  report  given  by  the 
first  persons  who  had  seen  it.  From  physicians 
so  distinguished,  a work  was  expected  answerable 
to  the  reputation  they  had  acquired,  full  of  deep 
research  on  the  nature  of  the  malady,  and  useful 
discoveries  on  the  means  of  curing  it.  It  was 
supposed  that  persons  of  such  distinction,  who 
could  never  deign  to  confound  themselves  with 
the  common  herd,  would  soar  far  above  them  in 
the  beauty  of  their  style,  in  their  superior  erudi- 
tion, and  in  the  novelty  of  their  diseoveries-^that 
those  who  had  dared  to  reproach  others  with  inao 
tion  and  unjust  prepossessions,  would  act  them- 
selves with  greater  efficacy,  and  not  give  in  to 
prepossessions  yet  more  unjust — that  those  who 
attributed  the  great  mortality  in  this  city  to  the 
prejudice  entertained  of  the^incurability  of  the 
disease,  would  soon  put  an  end  to  this  prejudice 
by  the  cures  they  should  perform.  In  fine,  it 
was  expected  that  physicians  so  distinguished  by 
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their  rank  and  merit,  would  know  how  to  repress 
that  unworthy  passion  of  decrying  others,  so  cona* 
inon  among  the  generality  of  physicians— would 
rise  above  those  vain-boastings  which  attribute 
every  thing  to  itself,  and  insinuate  that  others 
have  done  nothing — above  that  petty  vanity  which 
piques  itself  even  upon  the  most  trifling  things, 
and  seeks  every  where  its  own  advancement. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined,  then,  what  was  the 
surprise  of  the  public  to  find  in  this  relation 
nothing  but  a simple  and  meagre  enumeration  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  malady,  which  they  already 
knew  by  fatal  experience — to  find,  instead  of 
a profound  and  scientific  explanation  of  its  cause 
and  nature,  a Latin  letter,  containing  a frank 
confession  of  the  total  ignorance  of  its  authors 
on  this  matter,  owning  even  that  they  were 
in  despair  of  ever  arriving  at  this  knowledge — 
when  they  found  no  other  cause  assigned  for  the 
malady  than  the  terror  which  arises  from  a heated 
imagination— -when  they’ saw  that  the  sick  treated 
by  these  physicians,  so  able  and  so  active,  died 
not  less  under  their  hands  than  under  those  of 
their  predecessors— that  no  other  advantage  had 
been  derived  from  opening  the  dead  bodies  than 
grounds  on  which  to  support  the  new  systern 
they  sought  to  erect,  and  to  establish  that  as  a 
cause  which  is  but  an  effect — ^that  the  practice  of 
these  gentlemen  was  not  more  successful,  nor 
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their  opinions  more  just,  than  those  of  others — 
that  they  placed  the  plague  on  a level  with  com- 
mon putrid  and  malignant  fevers,  the  difference 
of  which  had  been  felt  so  forcibly  even  by  the 
most  inexperienced — that  they  proposed  no  other 
remedies  than  those,  the  weakness  and  inefRcacy 
of  which  had  already  been  too  fatally  proved — 
that  far  from  correcting  the  prejudice  of  the  incu- 
rability of  the  malady,  they  had  only  strengthened 
and  confirmed  it,  by  the  small  number  of  sick 
they  had  cured — that,  in  short,  their  work  was 
filled  with  nothing  but  trifles  or  inuendos,  useless 
to  every  other  purpose  but  to  that  of  decrying 
their  colleagues,  and  casting  unjust  suspicions  on 
their  conduct. 

Such  was  the  public  opinion  at  Marseilles  on 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Chycoineau,  Verny,  and 
Soulliers.  It  may  appear,  perhaps,  somewhat 
severe,  and  to  savour  of  ingratitude,  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  was  passed  on  persons  who  came 
generously  to  the  succour  of  the  city.  But  surely 
those  who  employed  them  had  a right  to  expect 
that  they  should  not  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
public  credulity,  to  introduce  into  a work,  destined 
for  their  use  and  instruction,  private  views  of 
their  own,  nor  put  forth  opinions  more  likely  to 
weaken  confidence  than  to  inspire  it.  Indeed 
those  who  judged  the  works  of  the  physicians  of 
Montpellier  thus  severely,  seem  to  be  authorised 
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in  this  ingratitude,  by  the  sentiments  put  forth  in 
them  respecting  the  contagion.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
certain  it  is  that  one  cannot  be  deluded  oneself, 
nor  delude  others  with  regard  to  facts  public  and 
notorious,  and  which  have  passed  before  the  eyes 
of  a whole  town* 

After  this,  dare  we  hazard  some  reflections  ? 
Those  who  see  the  plague  only  at  a distance  may 
regard  it  as  the  effect  of  a panic  terror  ; — it  is  an 
opinion  we  can  pardon,  if  on  seeing  it  nearer  they 
be  sufficiently  ingenuous  to  own  their  error,  and 
sufficiently  jealous  of  their  personal  reputation, 
not  to  resist  obstinately  the  conviction  of  expe- 
rience* But  that  physicians  who  are  on  the  spot, 
daily  witnesses  of  its  ravages,  of  the  rapidity  of 
its  progress,  of  its  resistance  to  all  remedies,  of 
the  violence  and  eccentricity  of  its  symptoms, 
should  obstinately  adhere  to  the  support  of  a para- 
dox so  extraordinary,  is  to  give  the  lie  to  all 
experience,  to  commit  their  own  honour  and  re- 
putation, and  that  of  their  profession  ; it  is,  in  fine, 
to  impose  on  the  public  credulity.  When  we  see 
physicians  report  every  thing  to  the  principle  of 
fear,  assign  that  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  disease, 
of  its  communicability,  of  the  death  of  the  sick, 
of  the  infinite  number  attacked;  ascribe  the  cure 
of  others  to  a character  of  resolution  in  the  indb 
vidual  only,  when  perhaps  the  object  was,  either 
by  age  or  sex,  among  the  most  timid  : — when  we 
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see  tKeiu,  I say,  dwell  on  these  ideas  through  sO‘ 
many  pages,  Can  vve  resist  a suspicion  that  preju- 
dice, and  not  a sincere  desire  of  instruction, 
inlluenced  their  pens  ? 

I pass  over  what  is  said  of  bad  food,  and  other 
causes  of  the  disease ; h will  do  the  gentlemen 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  they  considered  these 
as  only  occasional  causes  with  regard  to  some 
particular  persons.  But  after  all,  supposing  this 
to  have  been  the  case  in  some  instances,  could 
any  cause,  relating  only  to  some  individuals,  have 
given  rise  to,  and  continued  a disease  so  general  ?: 
Were  they  causes  that  could  apply  to  all  who  were 
attacked?  A first  and  original  cause,,  it  is  true, 
is  acknowledged  in  a pestilential  leaven.  In  their 
Latin  letter  they  make  this  issue  from  the  fatal 
bales  of  merchandise  brought  from,  the  Levant,, 
applying  to  them  the  celebrated  comparison  of  the 
box  of  Pandora.  But  their  favourite-  fear,  and 
other  causes,  are  more  frequently  brought  upon 
the  stage  than  the  pestilential  leaven  ; - every  where 
the  former  plays  the  principal  part,  and  the  leaven 
seems  only  introduced  here  and  there,  by  the  bye, 
as  acting  an  under  part.  What  then  can  one 
think  of  their  sentiments  of  the  contagion  ? Besides 
that,  we  have  seen  them  perpetually  vary  upon  this 
subject,  and  deny  one  day  what  they  had  con-  - 
fessed  another.  But  enough  on  this  subject.  If 
the  death  of  30,000  persons  could  not  convince 
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them  that  a real  contagion  existed,  it  is  impossible 
that  all  the  reasonings  in  the  world  should  do  so. 

It  may  be  alleged,  with  an  appearance  of  reason, 
that  it  is  highly  expedient  to  destroy  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  great  terror  they  had  conceived 
of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  which 
prevented  their  assisting  one  another.  But  granting 
that  there  is  some  plausibility  in  this  argument  ; 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  occasion  to  run  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  which  is  not  less  contrary 
to  the  public  good.  To  carry  terror  to  an  excess 
which  leads  to  the  total  abandonment  of  the  sick, 
is  a barbarous  cruelty ; to  extend  the  fear  of  the 
contagion  beyond  the  time  and  measures  requisite 
to  remove  all  reasonable  apprehension  of  danger, 
is  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  cause  a gene- 
ral derangement  in  society : but  on  the  other 
hand,  to  consider  the  plague  as  a common  disease, 
and  persuade  people  to  deliver  themselves  up  to 
it,  without  any  precaution,  is  to  expose  not  only 
the  safety  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  public  at 
large.  To  deny  the  contagion,  and  inspire  the 
people  with  a rash  confidence,  is  to  give  occasion 
to  all  the  disorders  and  misfortunes  under  the 
effects  of  which  we  still  groan,  and  to  endanger 
its  spreading  from  a single  town  over  the  whole 
province,  perhaps  over  the  whole  kingdom.  In  a 
matter  of  such  importance  nothing  should  be 
carried  to  excess ; and  to  avoid  these  extremes 
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on  the  subject  of  the  contagion,  we  have  only  fo 
reduce  it  within  its  just  bounds,  and  establish 
upon  facts,  well  constituted  and  ascertained,  cer- 
tain rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  people  in' the 
time  of  the  plague.  This  is  what  the  physicians 
might  have  done  on  this  occasion,  if  they  had 
been  more  united,  and  if,  totally  disengaged  from 
all  private  views  and  prejudices,  they  had  joined 
in  a common  treatise,  iu  which  fixed  rules  had 
been  laid  doum  for  every  thing  which  concerned 
the  malady.  This  work  would  have  been  much 
more  glorious  for  themselves  and  useful  to  the 
public,  than  such  as  give  only  false,  or  at  least 
imperfect  ideas  of  the  plague,  and  in  which 
nothing  but  petty  private  views  are  introduced. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  one  of  those 
employed  during  the  w’hole  of  the  contagion,  now 
freed  from  all  other  engagements,  would  answer 
the  public  expectation  in  such  a work  *. 

As  to  what  relates  to  terror  of  the  malady, 
it  is  not  in  a vain  philosophy  that  w^e  must  seek 
the  motives  proper  to  inspire  men  with  the  reso- 
lution of  surmounting  it.  Religion  affords  a 
more  sure  and  abundant  source  to  excite  the  cha- 
rity of  the  faithful,  than  all  the  specious  rcilson- 

* A very  excellent  work,  corresponding  to  the^e  ideas, 
some  years  after  published  by  Mons.  le  Chevalier  d’Aiitrechaus, 
First  Consul  of  Toulon,  at  the  time  of  the  plague  there  in  the 
latter  end  of  1720  and  beginning  of  1/21, 
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in^s  of  a false  speculation.  Let  the  learned  and 
the  scientific  point  out  those  precautions  which 
human  prudence  commands  us  to  observe  to  avoid 
the  evil;  precautions  which  experience  authorises, 
and  religion  permits  : but  at  the  same  time  be  it 
inculcated,  that  we  ought,  if  necessary,  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  our  brethren — that  this  is  one 
of  the  highest  and  strongest  obligations  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  a formal  precept  of  the  Author  of 
our  religion.  Let  them  be  excited  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  citizens  of  Alexandria,  who,  when 
the  plague  raged  in  that  city,  neglected  not  each 
other,  but  performed,  with  an  undaunted  reso- 
lution, all  the  offices  of  friendship  and  charity 
which  the  circumstances  required,  regardless  of 
danger  to  themselves,  while  it  was  a question  to 
assist  a brother  in  distress;  assured,  that  if  here 
they  should  fall  a sacrifice  to  their  good  works, 
their  reward  would  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  a 
merciful  and  benevolent  God. 

Such  are  the  motives  which  ouo;ht  to  be  held  out 
to  excite  the  people  to  the  performance  of  their  duty ; 
motives  infinitely  more  powerful,  and  more  proper 
to  embolden  and  encourage  them,  than  all  the  vain 
theories  of  a new-fangled  system  of  medicine, 
which  at  best  tend  only  to  lull  the  mind,  or  rather 
the  imagination,  into  a false  security,  but  which 
are  incapable  of  inspiring  that  heroic  charity  which 
places  us  above  fear  of  danger,  and  death  itself. 
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when  a hope  can  be  entertained  of  saving  a bro- 
ther. 

0 

This  digression  has  appeared  to  us  necessary  to 
destroy  an  error,  so  much  the  more  dangerous  as 
it  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  names  so  cele- 
brated. We  are  far  from  wishing  to  detract  from 
their  merit,  but  we  are  desirous  of  paying  the 
tribute  we  believe  due  to  truth  and  sound  reason. 
It  is  time  now  to  return  to  our  literary  history. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

jContinuation  of  Works  printed  on  the  Plague,  hea.' 

P)\scoveiies, 

To  appease  the  murmurs  of  the  other  foreign 
physicians  and  surgeons,  Messrs.  Chycoineau  and 
Verny  proposed  to  them  a general  union  of  all 
their  observations,  to  compose  jointly,  and  in  a 
body,  a succinct  relation  of  the  events  of  the 
plague.  On  this  subject  many  conferences  were 
held  among  these  gentlemen,  in  which  each  one 
reported  bis  observations ; but  it  was  impossible 
to  come  to  any  final  arrangement.  W h ether 

this  arose  from  being  unable  to  settle  the  rank 
each  should  hold  in  the  proposed  work,  or  be- 
cause the  greater  part  of  the  observations  made 
by  the  other  physicians  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  five  classes  of  Messrs.  Chycoineau  and 
Verny,  and  to  the  method  they  proposed  to  follow 
in  the  succinct  relation,  from  which  they  would 
, by  no  means  depart,  cannot  be  decided — we  only 
know  the  fact. 

Mons.  Deidier  had  already  given  his  observa- 
tions to  the  public,  which  are  made  with  a great 
<legree  of  exactitude.  The  inspection  of  the  ex- 
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crements  denotes  a very  scrupulous  attention,  and 
a great  degree  of  composure  on  the  part  of  the 
observer — but  still  he  gives  bad  food,  and  terror 
of  infection,  as  the  causes  of  the  malady,  and  the 
green  hue  of  the  excrements  is  urged  in  support 
of  this  idea.  He  is  cautious,  above  all  things, 
not  to  acknowledge  the  contagion, — it  is  an  idea  too 
common  for  him,  and  he  leaves  it  to  more  com- 
mon physicians.  He  gives  afterwards  several  let- 
ters which  he  had  written  to  different  friends  upon 
the  malady.  One  to  Mons.  Montresse,  physician 
of  Valence;  another  to  Mons.  Fize,  physician  and 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Montpellier ; another 
TO  Mons.  Maugue,  physician  to  the  royal  hospital 
at  Strasbourg, — these  two  last  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a very  few  words,  copies  one  of  the 
other, — an  answer  to  Mons.  Maugue,  which  is 
extremely  well  written  ; a letter  from  Mons. 
Montresse  to  Mons.  Deidier,  with  the  answer  of 
the  latter  ; and  lastly,  a letter  from  Mons.  Fabre, 
physician  of  Martigues,  to  Mons.  Deidier. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  enter  into  a discussion 
of  all  the  medical  reasonings  contained  in  these 
letters,  they  are  repetitions  of  the  same  ideas— 
bad  food,  indigestion,  terror. — One  had  gorged 
himself  with  figs,  another  had  eaten  bad  bread,  a 
third  was  struck  with  a panic,  but  no  one  had 
caught  the  disease  by  communication  with  another. 
It  is  every  where  the  same’ obstinate  disbelief  with 
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regard  to  the  contagion,  and  particularly  of  the 
infected  merchandise.  He  explains  the  nature  of 
the  disease  by  a coagulation  of  the  blood,  and 
this  coagulation  is  ascribed  to  the  causes  that  com- 
manly  occasion  it ; but  he  is  cautious  never  to 
enter  into  the  original  cause  of  all.  In  short, 
these  letters  are  little  else  than  a reciprocation  of 
compliments  which  the  physicians  pay  to  each 
other,  and  which  are  very  uninteresting  to  the 
public. 

About  the  same  time  appeared  in  print  a letter 
from  Mons.  Pons,  physician,  to  Mons.  Bon,  first 
president  of  the  court  of  accounts  at  Montpellier. 
This  physician  had  the  means  of  examining  well 
the  malady,  as  he  was  placed  in  the  hospital  of 
the  Jen- de-mail,  where  he  exercised  his  talents 
with  no  less  application  than  success.  He  esta- 
blishes, in  this  letter,  an  analogy  between  the 
small-pox  and  the  plague,  and  admits  in  the  air 
the  seeds  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  This 
parallel  is  well  supported,  and,  could  it  be  verified, 
nothing  more  would  be  w’anting  to  render  the 
method  of  treating  the  plague  as  sure  as  that  of 
treating  the  small-pox.  .But  although  this  phy- 
sician be  so  ingenuous  as  not  to  give  this  analogy 
as  a new  idea,  but  only  as  one  which  might  strike 
every  physician,  and  which  each  might  explain 
after  his  manner,  there  were  not  w^anted  who 
imputed  it  to  him  as  a crime,  and  who  seemed 
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Jealous  of  the  honour  it  might  possibly  reflect 
.upon  him.  Persons  accustomed  to  arrogate  every 
thing  to  themselves,  and  to  endeavour  constantly 
to  detract  from  the  merit  of  others,  have  laid 
claim  to  this  idea  as  a theft  made  from  them.  It  is 
very  possible  that  we  may  even  see  an  action  corn- 
commenced  for  this  supposed  robbery — the  thing 
would  not  be  without  example  *. 

The  next  thing  that  appeared  was  the  Obser- 
vations of  Mons.  Maille,  professor  at  Cahors^ 
one  of  the  three  physicians  sent  from  Paris. 
They  are  preceded  by  a letter  to  Mons.  Cal  vet, 
his  colleague  and  dean,  to  whom  he  addresses  his 
Observations.  The  letter  shows  us  at  once  the 
end  he  proposes,  for  it  sets  out  with  high-flown 
compliments  to  all  those  whose  favour  he  seeks. 
, After  these  eulogiums,  he  enters  into  a slight 
description  of  the  state  of  our  city,  in  which  he 
fails  not  to  arrogate  to  himself,  like  all  the  others, 
the  glory  of  having  banished  the  spirit  of  terror 
and  pusillanimity  from  among  us,  of  having  re- 
animated our  courage  by  his  example,  and  inspired 
us  with  confidence  in  seeing  a physician  so  cou- 
rageously brave  the  supposed  danger.  Would 
not  one  suppose  by  this  that  he  had  visited  all  the 
sick  in  Marseilles?  Can  one  see  without  emotion 

* This  letter  of  Mons.  Pons  has  already  been  noticed  in  a 
former  note. 
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^ physician  Insult  all  the  rest  of  the  faculty  so 
o^rossly  by  such  an  assumed  bravado?  After  a 
very  slight  description  of  the  malady,  which  he  is 
cautious  never  once  to  name,  he  proceeds  to  some 
reasoning  upon  its  cause.  But  this  he  cannot  allow 
to  be  contagious  miasms,  brought  in  the  merchan- 
dise from  the  Levant,  for  these  two  reasons  : 

First,  because,  as  he  asserts,  people  enter  the 
infected  houses,  handle  the  clothes  of  the  dead, 
card  and  re-make  the  mattresses,  without  catching 
the  distemper.  How  can  any  one  dare  to  advance 
things  so  contrary  to  the  truth  ? It  was  not  by  a 
simple  touch,  but  by  the  use  of  the  clothes  in- 
fected, that  the  malady  w^as  communicated. 

Secondly,  because  he  does  not  know  the  action 
of  these  miasms — how  they  can  act  powerfully  on 
other  bodies,  without  being  destroyed — how  they 
can  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  bearing  every  thing 
down  before  them,  and  carrying  every  where  dis- 
order and  confusion.  In  all  this,  however,  there 
appears  nothing  that  is  not  easily  to  be  compre- 
hended, even  by  a very  moderate  capacity.  But 
granting  that  this  were  not  so,  ought  we  to  measure 
the  powers  of  nature  by  the  limits  of  our  genius  ? — 
I cannot  comprehend  it,  therefore  it  cannot  be. — 
Can  a professor  offer  this  as  a legitimate  mode  of 
reasoning  ? He  chooses  rather  to  find  as  causes 
of  the  malady,  bad  food,  corn  corrupted  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  vessels,  fruit,  beans — why  did  he 
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Kot  add  pease?  But  if  this  physician  had  conde- 
scended to  inform  himself  a little  better  of  the 
state  of  our  city,  he  might  have  known  that  there 
was  no  dearth  of  corn  before  the  plague,  nor  even 
during  its  continuance,  except  what  the  circum- 
stances occasioned,  as  has  already  been  fully  ex- 
plained ; and  that  the  corrupted  corn,  of  which  he 
speaks,  in  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels,  is  never 
bought  but  for  the  pigs  and  fowls ; that  the  con- 
victs are  the  only  people  in  the  city  of  whom  beans 
is  the  ordinary  food  ; — yet  these  were  not  among 
. the  description  of  persons  on  whom  the  disease 
fell  with  the  greatest  fury.  In  short,  it  is  every 
where  the  digestion  troubled  by  terror,  and  the 
force  of  a disturbed  imagination.  On  this  footing 
nobody  could  have  escaped  the  malady,  since 
there  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  who  did 
not  feel  a greater  or  a less  degree  of  alarm.  Was 
this  gentleman  himself  wholly  free  from  it  ? It 
was  indeed  by  means  of  this  very  fear  that  so 
many  saved  themselves  from  the  contagion. 

The  Observations  contain  nothing  extraordinary, 
but  the  attention  of  the  physician  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  disease  day  after  day;  for  the  rest, 
they  are  in  the  same  story  as  the  letter.  If  a 
mother  dies  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  because  she 
is  occupied  with  the  danger  which  menaces  her 
son  ; and  if  the  son  is  seized  with  a phrensy,  it 
is  because  he  is  terrified  at  the  death  of  his 
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mother.  Verily,  tbar  is  a powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  these  gentlemen— it  is  the  main  spring 
which  sets  the  whole  machine  in  motion  ; bat 
they  dare  not  bite  at  the  apple,  and  tell  us  whence 
arose  this  fear  in  the  first  that  fell  sick,  or  what 
occasioned  it  in  infants-  But  indigestion  1— indi- 
gestion ! — Will  they  have  the  goodness  then  to 
tell  us  by  what  singular  fatality  the  indigestions 
of  iy20  produced  the  plague,  while  those  of  other 
years  produce  only  common  diseases  ? How  it 
happens  that  it  was  produced  in  two  towns  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a third,  which  escaped 
the  disorder  ? If  they  join  a general  cause,  which 
gives  the  tone  and  action  to  the  ordinary  causes, 
let  them  name  it,  if  they  wish  us  to  subscribe  to 
it.  In  short,  throughout  this  work  the  words 
plague  and  contagion  never  once  occur,  the  author 
is  unifornaly  on  his  guard  against  them.  As  he 
sent  these  Observations  into  his  own  country,  he 
feared,  doubtless,  that  the  words  would  have  car- 
ried terror  along  with  them,  and  consequently  the 
disease. 

All  the  works  of  the  physicians  plainly  demon- 
strate, that  they  had  any^othcr  ends  in  view  in 
what  they  wrote  rather  than  to  elucidate  the  sub- 
ject of  the  malady,  and  that  they  only  followed 
the  cue  which  had  been  given  them  ; so  that  the 
plague  now  became  a field  of  conquest,  in  which 
every  one  believed  himself  to  have  a right  to 
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tnake  excursiohs.  Two  merchants,  become  idle 
by  the  suspension  of  their  commerce,  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  scrutinize  the  ideas  of  the  physi- 
cians, in  a little  work  entitled,  The  popular  system 
of  the  plague.  It  consists  of  divers  letters  which 
these  gentlemen  write  to  each  other.  The  two 
first  turn  principally  upon  those  hacknied  jokes 
so  often  passed  on  physicians  and  their  art,  when 
people  have  /no  need  of  either.  In  these  they 
expose  the  inconsistencies  and  variations  of  the 
physicians  in  their  opinions  upon  the  disease  ; and 
in  the  third  they  explain  the  popular  system,  which 
consists  in  believing  that  the  plague,  being  an 
infliction  from  Heaven,  is  not  less  above  the  reach 
of  human  knowledge  than  above  that  of  remedies. 
They  prove  the  first  of  these  positions,  wiz.  That 
the  plague  is  an  infliction  from  Heaven,  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  and  the  second,  by  the  confession 
of  the  physicians  themselves,  and  the  very  small 
number  of  cures  they  performed.  They  reproach 
them  with  not  having  been  able  to  save  even  such 
of  their  own  faculty  as  were  attacked,  since  so 
many  in  the  different  branches  of  it  perished.- 
They  confine  themselves  for  all  remedy  to  a simple 
ptisane,  or  a light  cordial,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice  of  the  Levant,  where  the  plague  is  familiar; 
and  support  their  idea  by  the  reflection,  that  this 
being  a disease  which  attacks  the  poor  much  more 
than  the  rich,  it  demands  nothing  but  nourishing 
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food  and  the  most  simple  medicines;  as  if  God 
had  been  pleased  to  proportion  the  remedies  to 
their  means^  and  point  out  to  us  that  he  reserves 
the  cure  to  himself,  and  would  have  it  sought 
only  from  him. 

Such  was  this  Popular  system  of  the  plague. 
A work  which  made  such  a direct  attack  upon 
the  faculty  could  not  be  expected  to  do  so  with 
impunity.  An  ecclesiastic  of  Marseilles  undertook 
the  defence  of  the  body ; and  there  came  out  on 
both  sides  a number  of  squibs  and  little  effusions^ 
which  extremely  diverted  the  public  for  a long 
time. 

An  adversary  infinitely  more  formidable  against 
this  Popular  system  was  Mons.  Boyer,  physician  to 
the  marine  at  Toulon,  who  very  early  in  the  con- 
tagion had  sent  us  a Dissertation  on  the  Plague  at 
Marseilles,  in  which  he  attributes  it  entirely  to- 
vitriolic  salts.  But  of  this  work  we  shall  not 
give  any  account,  since  it  was  not  printed  herCo- 
Th  is  physician,  whether  it  were  that  having  read 
the  Popular  system^  he  could  not  bear  to  see  a pro- 
fane presume  to  penetrate  into  the  arcana  of  the 
science,  or  that  he  was  desirous  of  combating  an 
error  respecting  the  contagion,  which  began  to- 
spread  itself  in  his  city  as  well  as  here — this 
physician  sent  us  from  Toulon,  where  he  was.shut 
up  in  the  arsenal,  a work  entitled  : Refutatmi  of 
the  ant  tent  opmions  respecting  the  plague.  It  is 
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\\Ti’tten,  as  he  pretends,  expressly  to  destroy  the 
infantine  prejudices  and  the  public  credulity  on 
this  subject,  and  to  combat  the  popular  errors, 
which  he  reduces  to  four  : 

ist.  That  the  plague  is  a scourge  from  Heaven, 
which  ravages  the  people  against  whom  the  anger 
of  the  Lord  is  irritated. 

adly,  That  it  is  a cruel  malady  which  cannot  be 
cured. 

^dly,  That  it  is  contagious.  > 

4thly,  That  the  only  preservatives  against  it  are 
fire  and  flight. 

The  falsehood  of  these  four  positions  this  au* 
thor  undertakes  to  demonstrate  ; and  he  displays 
in  pompous  terms  to  the  eyes  of  all  Provence,  the 
abuses  which  arise  from  like  prepossessions.  He 
attacks  the  first  article,  by  the  difference  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live  to  those  of  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  treat.  ‘‘  We  are  no  longer,”  he  says, 
“ under  the  reign  of  David — the  plague  which 
then  desolated  Judea  lasted  three  days,  that  of 
Marseilles  ten  months — besides,  particular  cir- 
cumstances gave  occasion  to  the  one,  which  existed 
not  with  regard  to  the  other.” 

On  the  second  head,  he  says  : “ Who  will  dare 
to  deny  that  the  plague  is  a common  malady  ? — 
Are  not  all  the  countries  of  the  East  infected  with 
it  ? — Arc  those  of  the  North  exempt  from  it  ?” — 
He  supports  these  reasonings  by  comparisons  from 
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peripnenmonies,  malignant  fevers,  the  small-pox, 
&c.-— These  are,”  says  he,  so  many  plagues, 
which  cause  no  alarm  because  we  are  accustomed 
to  their  ravages,” — and  then  he  exclaims,  ‘‘  What 
blindness  !” — He  will  see  this  blindness  cease, 
when  we  behold  him  cure  the  plague  with  the 
same  facility  as  other  diseases.  He  proceeds 
afterwards  to  describe  the  evils  occasioned  by  the 
popukr  terror  of  the  plague,  and  calls  it  a chaos, 
in  which  every  one  rushes  forward  to  his  own 
destruction.  He  insists  that  it  is  a common  dis- 
ease, well  understood,  and  by  no  means  incurable  ; 
and  launches  into  a furious  diatribe  against  all  who 
dare  insinuate  the  contrary.  This  is  the  man  who 
would  correct  popular  errors  and  prejudices* 

On  the  third  head,  the  infectious  nature  of  the 
plague,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  the  most 
difficult  to  combat,  he  brings  arguments  which  he 
seems  to  regard  as  perfectly  victorious,  ist,  The 
Latin  letter  of  Messrs.  Chycoineau  and  Verny, 
which  denies  the  contagion — ‘but  is  not  this  what 
would  be  called  in  the  schools  begging  the  ques- 
tion ? adly,  He  urges  the  example  of  those  two  gen- 
tlemen, who,  having  freely  communicated  with  the 
sick,  yet  escaped  the  disease  ; — but  for  these  two 
who  escaped,  in  spite  of  communication,  how  many 
might  be  adduced  that  fell  victims  to  it  ? 3dly,  He 
cites  the  city  of  Arras,  which  was  ravaged  by  the 
plague  in  the  year  1654,  without  its  having  had 
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any  intercourse  with  the  Levant.  But  can  the 
plague  be  brought  from  no  other  part  of  the  globe  ? 
— He  himself  cites  one  a few  pages  after,  which 
broke  out  in  the  same  city  in  1710,  which  he  says 
-began  from  eating  mushrooms.  We  pass  over 
other  reasonings  equally  forcible  ; we  only  observe, 
that,  having  combated  for  a long  time  the  idea  of 
contagion,  he  at  length  begins  a little  to  retract, 
and  owns  in  some  measure  the  danger;  restraining, 
hovN  ever,  within  certain  bounds  the  degree  of  com- 
munication necessary  for  catching  the  disease  ; and 
asserts,  that  it  can  only  be  taken  by  inhabiting  the 
same  house,  by  eating  and  drinking  together,  and 
by  touching  each  other. — What  more  than  such  a 
concession  could  the  most  zealous  advocates  for 
the  contagion  demand  ? From  this  chain  of  rea- 
soning he  draws  the  result,  that  the  fear  of  a com-- 
munication  ill- understood  ought  not  to  prevent 
our  performing  our  duty.  This  proposition,  he 
says,  no  one  can  censure. — That  is  true  ; but  what 
follows  deserves  a very  severe  censure — that  bad 
food  was  the  original  occasion  of  the  plague,  which 
was  continued  and  kept  alive  by  fear.  This  is  to 
be  the  mere  echo  of  Messrs.  Chycoineau  and 
Verny,  with  whom  the  idea  originated. 

He  pursues  in  the  same  style  the  insufficiency  of 
the  two  ordinary  preservatives  against  the  contagion 

fire  and  flight.  We  will  freely  concede  the  former 

to  him,  provided  he  will  yield  the  latter  to  us. 
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This  physician  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  put 
his  principles  to  the  proof,  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  plague  at  Toulon  ; but  the  ravages  it  made  in 
that  town  certainly  did  not  speak  very  highly  in 
their  favour. 

This  treatise  of  Mons.  Boyer’s  did  not  remain 
long  unanswered.  Mons.  Peyssonnel,  a young 
physician  of  Marseilles,  undertook  its  refutation, 
and  followed  it  step  by  step,  in  a work  entitled  : 
A dissertation  on  the  old  and  new  opinions  respect^ 
ing  the  plague.  This  title  must  not,  however,  be 
taken  in  all  its  strictness,  since  the  author  does 
not  go  very  far  back  for  his  materials.  He  con- 
tents himself  principally  with  some  very  common 
but  sensible  reasonings,  upon  the  four  heads 
of  Mons.  Boyer.  These  he  regards  as  the  mo- 
dern opinions,  and  controverts  them  by  the  popu- 
lar sentiments,  which  he  regards  as  the  antient ; 
and,  after  balancing  the  pros  and  the  cons  on  both 
sides,  he  declares  for  the  latter.  If  we  ought  to 
applaud  the  emulation  of  young  persons  desirous 
to  give  early  proofs  of  their  zeal  and  application  to 
study,  it  is  our  duty  also  to  observe  to  them,  that 
these  premature  productions,  which  they  have 
not  allowed  themselves  sufficient  time  to  digest 
properly,  and  which  do  not  fully  answer  the  ex- 
pectations given  by  a pompous  title,  always  show 
a.  want  of  justness  and  precision.  This  work^ 
however,  obtained  a high  reputation  in  Marseilles, 
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since  it  favoured  the  popular  opinion.  Mons. 
Boyer  alone  regarded  it,  “ as  the  yain  effort  of  a 
pigmy,  unworthy  of  his  anger  or  of  refutation. 
Not  in  the  same  light  did  the  physician  of  the 
marine  at  Toulon  regard  Mons.  Deidier : a lite- 
rary warfare  arose  between  these  two  gentlemen, 
whieh  was  carried  on  for  some  time  by  very  acri- 
monious letters  written  on  both  sides,  whieh  stole 
into  circulation  among  the  public ; and  we  may 
say  with  truth,  that  this  scene  was  not  among  the 
least  amusing  of  those  which  the  physicians  fur- 
nished for  some  time  to  the  city. 

This  mania  of  writing  descended  even  to  brother 
Victorin,  qucteur*  of  the  reformed  Augustins, 
who,  not  content  with  the  immortality  he  expected 
above,  but  sighing  equally  after  immortality  here 
below,  sought  to  acquire  it  by  writing  upon  the 
plague  under  the  form  of  a letter  addressed  to  one 
of  his  friends.  This  brother  had  indeed  already 
shown  other  talents  than  those  requisite  for  a 
queteur,  but  the  public  had  yet  to  learn  that  he 
was  skilled  in  physics  and  chemistry.  In  his  letter 
be  proposes  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  plague, 
the  remedies  proper  for  its  cure,  and  the  best 
means  of  preservation  against  it.  He  enumerates 
several  different  sorts  of  plagues  which  afflict  man- 
kind, animals,  and  even  plants.  These  he  attri- 

* The  queteur  is  the  person  whose  office  it  is  to  go  about 
collecting  benefaotibns  and  contributions-  to  the  society. 
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bates  principally  to  mineral  exhalations ; but  the 
plague  of  Marseilles  he  considers  as  arising  from 
the  infected  merchandise  brought  from  the  Levant. 
It  was  not  possible  for  a lay-brother  to  rise  above 
these  common  ideas.  He  explains  the  nature  of 
the  malady  and  its  cause,  by  an  acrid  volatile  salt, 
of  a nature  vitriolic  and  arsenical,  which  coagulates 
the  blood  ; and  to  counteract  this,  he  only  requires 
a remedy  proper  to  destroy  this  venomous  salt, 
which  he  believes  to  have  found  in  mercury,  com- 
bining it  with  other  remedies  according  to  the 
symptoms  which  arise  in  each  individual  patient, 
such  as  sudorifics,  absorbents,  and  evacuatory  me- 
dicines. This  gives  him  occasion  to  run  over  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  different  preparations  of 
mercury,  amongst  which  he  places  aethiops  mi- 
neral and  cinnabar  ; and  he  finishes  by  preferring 
the  latter  to  the  former.  fFe  know  not  hy  what 
means  this  brother  had  acquired  so  accurate  an  acquaint 
tance  with  the  nature  of  mercury.  He  pursues  his  in- 
vestigations by  the  manner  of  treating  the  tumours, 
and  supports  his  method  by  his  own  experience,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  some  sick  whom 
he  had  cured.  At  length  he  comes  to  the  pre- 
servatives, which  he  places  in  avoiding  cautious! v 
all  commerce  with  persons  infected  ; in  the  use  of 
nourishing  food ; of  medicines  proper  to  render 
the  blood  fluid ; and  in  the  use  of  fumigations. 
Although  this  work  be  somewhat  irregular,  it  may 
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be  said  that  the  name  of  the  author  enhances  the 
value.  I know  not,  however,  whether  it  may  not 
well  be  placed  on  a parallel  with  the  others — I 
know  at  least  that  it  has  in  general  obtained  the 
preference  with  the  public. 

After  these,  Messrs.  Chycoineau  and  Verny  and 
Mons.  Deidier  took  their  leave  of  us  by  a last 
work,  which  each  left  at  their  departure.  The 
former,  in  a letter  from  Mons.  la  Moniere,  physi- 
cian at  Lyons,  with  their  answer,  which  they  left 
with  the  printer  at  their  departure ; and  the  latter, 
in  a singular  discovery  which  he  communicated  as 
a parting  legacy  to  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  city. 

The  letters  of  Mons.  Chycoineau,  &c.,  turn, 
like  the  others,  principally  on  compliments  mu- 
tually exchanged  between  these  physicians,  and  a 
resolute  adherence  to  the  principles  they  had 
advanced — terror  and  fear.^ — These  are  placed 
in  their  most  glaring  lights,  and  the  pretended 
contagion  laid  in  absolute  ruins  at  their  feet, 
A first  cause,  which  shakes  all  the  others,  is 
indeed  acknowledged  ; but  a profound  silence  is 
observed  on  the  nature  of  this  cause;  it  is  only 
stated  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  all  other  epidemic 
diseases.  But  enough  is  said  on  ground  already 
so  often  gone  over. 

Mons.  Deidier’s  legacy  was  of  a nature  much 
more  curious,  and  contained  much  more  of  no- 
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vclty.  lie  not  'only  labours  for  the  future,  but 
carries  his  researches  even  into  the  past.  Mons. 
Pons  had  indeed  somewhat  anticipated  him  on 
this  ground.  He  discovers  that  the  plague  was 
in  Marseilles  not  only  Ijefore  the  month  of  May 
5720,  when  the  vessel  to  which  we  ascribe  our 
misfortunes  arrived,  but  even  in  the  preceding 
year  1719.  To  support  this  hypothesis,  he  rum- 
maged our  mortuary  registers  of  that  year,  where 
he  asserts  to  have  found  that  several  persons 
had  died  of  the  plague;  he  likewise  made  re- 
searches in  different  families,  by  which  he  disco- 
vered, that  during  the  same  period  many  men, 
women,  and  even  children,  had  shown  symptoms 
of  this  disease.  To  support  the  first  assertion,  he 
cites  the  sudden  death  of  several  persons  of  conse- 
quence which  had  happened  in  1719,  and  says 
that  these  sudden  deaths  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  plague.  If  this  be  true,  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  plague  had  been  very  slow  in  its  progress, 
and  we  may  well  say  with  Horace : That  the 

punishment  which  overtakes  the  guilty  is  so  much 
the  more  terrible  in  proportion  as  it  is  long  sus- 
pended and  slow  to  arrive,” — In  support  of  the 
second  assertion,  he  gives  us  a long  list  of  every 
body  who  had  a boil  or  a pimple  in  any  part  of 
their  body  during  that  year,  of  the  rise,  progress^ 
and  termination  of  which  he  gives  a most  ample 
and  exact  detail.  Unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
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Marseilles  ! how  long  did  ye  nourish  the  plague 
in  your  bosom  without  being  aware  of  it ! 

Mons.  Deidier  pursues  his  ideas  on  two  diffe- 
rent grounds.  He  employs  by  turns  experiments 
and  reasonings  to  prove  that  the  plague,  which 
was  scarcely  acknowledged  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  month  of  August,  was  actually  in  Marseilles 
even  in  the  preceding  year.  The  apothecary  of 
the  hospital  of  the  Jeu>de-mail  had  made  some 
experiments  upon  dogs.  He  injected  into  the 
veins  of  some,  the  bile  of  persons  infected  with 
the  plague,  and  inserted  it  into  wounds  which  he 
had  made  expressly  for  that  purpose  in  others. 
These  animals,  as  he  said,  soon  fell  sick,  and  died 
in  three  or  four  days  with  tumours  like  the  human 
beings.*  This  bile,  mixed  with  spirit  of  vitriol, 
became  of  a grass  green, — it  became  black  with 
spirit  of  nitre, — and  salt  or  oil  of  tartar  restored 
it  to  its  natural  yellow  colour.  He  perceived  that 
a dog  belonging  to  the  hospital  had  frequently 
caught  up  knots  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
infected  and  eaten  them,  and  that  he  had  also 
licked  up  the  blood  and  matter  which  issued  from 
the  wounds,  yet  had  never  appeared  to  have  caught 
the  disease,  fnto  this  same  animal  he  injected 
some  of  the  bile  of  the  diseased,  and  he  imme- 
diately fell  sick  and  died  like  the  others. 

Having  communicated  these  experiments  to 
Mpns.  Deidier,  the  latter  judged  them  of  a nature 
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to  support  his  system,  and  thought  immediately 
of  making  the  best  use  possible  of  so  notable  a 
discovery.  He  built  upon  it  a series  of  twelve 
observations,  in  which  he  pretends  to  demon- 
strate : 

ist,  That  the  plague  resides  in  a greenish  bile. 
And  ndly.  That  the  bad  food  which  produces  this 
bile  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  plague. 

From  these  two  principles  he  draws  two  conse*- 
quences — the  first,  that  neither  the  air  nor  in- 
fected merchandise  could  have  produced  this  ma- 
lady ; and,  secondly,  that  the  plague  was  in  Mar- 
seilles before  the  month  of  May,  consequently  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  captain  Chataiid’s  vessel.  We 
have  only  to  follow  the  author  through  all  his 
reasonings  on  these  two  principles,  to  be  convinced 
that  they  are  no  less  fallacious  than  the  conse^ 
quences  he  draws  from  them. 

The  reasons  which  support  the  first  principle 
are,  that  the  bile  alone  injected  into  the  veins  of 
a dog,  or  insinuated  into  a wound  made  for  the 
purpose,  inoculated  him  with  the  plague  precisely 
marked  in  all  its  symptoms.  Granted  that  it  be 
true  that  the  bile  thus  injected  produced  this 
effect, — Has  the  same  experiment  ever  been  made 
with  any  of  the  other  humours  of  the  diseased  ? 
and  how  is  it  known  that  the  same  effect  w'ould 
not  have  been  produced  by  them  ? — Was  this  exr 
perirnent  more  difficult  than  the  other  ? — and  bow 


could  it  escape  a physician  who  sought  to  esta- 
blish a new  system,  which  he  could  not  erect  on 
foundations  too  strong  ? Will  he  tell  us  that  the 
experiment  of  the  dog  at  the  hospital,  who  licked 
up  the  blood  and  matter  of  the  infected,  super- 
sedes" the  necessity  of  all  other  experiments  ?— 
We  answer  to  this,  that  in  the  hospital  of  the 
galleys  was  a dog  who  licked  from  time  to  time 
the  dressings  taken  from  the  wounds  of  the  dis- 
eased. In  a short  time  he  fell  sick,  a tumour  ap- 
peared upon  the  groin,  and  it  was  then  judged 
proper  to  shoot  him. 

If  it  be  permitted  me  to  make  use  of  the  famous 
comparison  of  the  small-pox  with  the  plague,  the 
honour  of  which  so  many  persons  are  so  ambitious 
of  engrossing  to  themselves — is  it  not  well  known 
that  the  small-pox  is  communicated  by  injecting 
a small  quantity  of  Xhe,  variolous  matter  into  an  in- 
cision made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  disorder  ap- 
pearl5  a short  time  after  ? — What  then  shall  we 
say  of  the  dog  who  licked  up  the  infected  hu- 
mours without  appearing  incommoded,  and  who 
afterwards  received  the  plague  on  the  bile  being 
injected  ? — What  shall  we  say  but  that,  being 
accustomed  by  degrees  to  the  infected  aliments, 
be  received  no  impression  from  them,  like  those 
who  by  degrees  accustom  themselves  to  opium  and 
the  most  active  poisons,  and  that  the  bile  injected 
immediately  into  his  blood  must  of  course  make  a 
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im\ch  stronger  impression  on  bis  whole  system 
than  infected  food,  which  sustains  an  alteration  in 
the  stomach. 

A second  argument  alleged  by  Mons.  Deidicr 
in  support  of  his  hypothesis  that  the  plague  resides 
in  a greenish  bile  is,  that  in  all  the  dogs  to  whom 
the  plague  had  been  communicated  by  injection, 
on  opening  the  bodies  the  gall  bladder  was  found 
full  of  this  bile.  Xhe  answer  to  this  is  obvious. 
If  it  was  the  injected  bile  that  occasioned  the  dogs 
to  fall  sick,  that  which  was  found  in  their  gall- 
bladders could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  disease ; it 
was  only  the  effect.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
bile  found  in  the  gall-bladders  of  the  human  bo- 
dies that  were  opened — ^vvhy  was  this  not  the  effect 
of  the  disease  as  well  in  them  as  in  the  dogs  ? — 
Let  us  here  remark  by  the  by,  that  in  the  twelve 
observations  the  author  fails  not  to  have  found  in 
the  bodies  he  examined,  that  the  heart  and  the 
other  viscera  were  engorged  with  a black  blood, 
thickened  by  this  greenish  bile,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  these  persons 
died  suddenly,  and  that  this  engorgement  is  always 
found  in  all  cases  of  sudden  death,  or  of  death 
after  a very  short  sickness,  wdiether  of  the  plague 
or  any  other  disease.  This,  however,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  circumstances  observed  on  opening 
the  bodies,  are  accommodated  to  the  system  Mons. 
Deidier  labours  to  establish  ; and  we  are  therefore 
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authorised  in  the  belief,  that  tlie  observations  were 
made  with  no  more  exactitude,  and  with  the  same 
prejudices  as  those  in  which  it  w\as  discovered  that 
the  blood  of  the  diseased  was  always  coagulated,  of 
which  IVIons.  Chycoineau  speaks  in  his  work. 

If  we  submit  the  experiments  and  principles  of 
the  author  to  the  test  of  just  reasoning,  w^e  shall 
find  them  in  direct  opposition  to  the  economy  ac- 
cording to  which  these  humours  are  produced  and 
distributed  in  the  human  body.  For  if  in  a person 
sick  of  the  plague  there  is  nothing  but  this  greenish 
bile  produced  by  bad  food  which  is  infected,  and 
that  all  the  other  humours  remain  in  their  natural 
state  of  purity,  how  is  it  possible  that  bad  food  could 
corrupt  the  bile  to  this  degree  without  communi- 
cating some  part  of  its  noxious  quality  to  the 
blood,  from  which  it  separates  itself  in  its  ordinary 
course  ; and  by  what  channel  could  all  the  infec- 
tion of  the  blood  pass  into  the  bile  and  the  gall- 
bladder without  communicating  some  part  of  this 
corruption  to  the  other  humours,  which  separate 
themselves  from  the  blood  by  nearly  the  same 
mechanism  as  the  bile  ? — If  the  matter  which 
issues  from  the  wounds  of  a person  afflicted  with 
the  plague  be  free  from  infection  and  cannot  com- 
municate the  disease,  how  is  it  that  the  suppura- 
tion of  these  wounds  contributes  so  essentially  to 
its  cure,  and  that  in  proportion  as  this  suppuration 
increases,  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease  visibly 
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diminish  ? — If  the  tumour  be  the  crisis  of  the 
disease,  as  the  author  says  in  his  printed  letters, 
how  can  this  be,  if  the  morbific  humour  does  not 
evaporate  itself  by  the  suppuration  of  the  tumour  ? 
^and  if  it  evaporate  itself  by  this  means,  how  is  it 
possible  that  the  matter  suppurated  is  not  infected, 
and  does  not  communicate  the  infection  ? — In  short, 
if  this  greenish  bile  be  the  sole  original  cause  of 
the  disease,  it  ought  to  be  also  of  all  the  symptoms 
it  produces,  and  should  mingle  itself  with  the 
thick  lymph  which  this  sort  of  tumours  produces; 
and  could  it  do  this  without  imparting  to  it  its  in- 
fectious nature  ? — An  author  so  fertile  in  new  dis- 
coveries, and  so  ingenious  in  drawing  from  them 
consequences  favourable  to  his  system,  will  no 
doubt  easily  reconcile  these  trifling  contradictions, 
and  smooth  difficulties  which  would  be  embarrass- 
ing to  any  other  but  himself. 

To  make  us  subscribe  to  the  second  principle, 
that  the  bad  food  which  produced  this  greenish 
bile  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  plague,”  the  author 
ought  to  have  demonstrated  how  it  could  happen 
that  the  bad  food  of  the  preceding  year  should  so: 
have  corrupted  the  bile  as  to  give  us  the  plague, 
wnce  we  have  passed  many  times  years  of  much 
greater  dearth  and  sterility  without  being  afflicted 
with  this  scourge.  In  1709,  both  were  extreme j 
the  cold- of  the  winter  was  so  excessive,  and-  the 
juices  of  the  plants  were  so  thickened  bv  it,  that 
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they  almost  all  died.  Yet  this  dearth,  joined  fa 
the  general  disorder  of  the  elements,  and  indeed 
of  all  nature,  produced  nothing  but  comnaon  nfia- 
lignant  fevers  very  different  from  the  disease  in 

question,  since  the  same  remedies  \\hich  were 

/ 

' found  very  ei^cacious  in  the  sickness  of  that  time, 
have  proved  extremely  hurtful,  not  to  say  abso- 
lutely mortal,  in  the  present  instance.  But  we 
shall  soon  be  satisfied  on  that  head.  He  who 
knows  how  to  accommodate  to  his  svstem  the 
circumstances  observed  on  opening  the  bodies, 
cannot  find  any  difficulty  in  arranging  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  seasons  according  to  his  ideas.  The 
following  extract  from  his  series  of  observations 
will  show  how  he  draws  himself  out  of  this  em- 
barrassment : 

■ “ In  1719,  there  was  a dearth  of  corn  occa- 
sioned by  the  irregularity  of  the  seasons  ; and, 
during  the  four  months  which  preceded  the  plague, 
the  people  of  Marseilles  ate  bread  made  of  coni 
from  the  Levant,  mingled  with  a third  of  barley^ 
oats,  or  rye.  In  the  summer  of  1719,  the  heat 
and  the  drought  were  excessive  in  Lower  Pro- 
vence, there  was  scarcely  any  harvest  of  corn,  and- 
very  little  wine  and  oil.  During  these  heats, 
which  lasted  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, there  was  scarcely  any  wind,  and  the  little 
there  was  constantly  blew  from  the  east,  and  was 
very  hot.  The  juices  of  the  plants  were  not  sufii- 
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ciently  noiirisheclj  the  pores  of  the  skin  of  the  irt- 
habitants  were  so  opened  by  a continual  perspira- 
tion, that  both  the  blood  of  the  human  race  and 
the  juices  of  the  plants  were  deprived  of  that  se- 
rosity  with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  charge 
themselves  to  preserve  their  natural  fluidity.  lit 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  there  fell  immense  quanti- 
ties of  rain,  with  furious, west  winds;  above  all, 
on  the  8th  and  20th  of  September,  and  the  19th 
of  November.  These  rains  restored  in  some  mea- 
sure the  blood  of  the  men  and  the  juices  of  the 
plants,  but,  being  accompanied  with  very  stormy 
winds,  they  were  not  capable  of  entirely  counter- 
acting the  preceding  derangement.  It  is  to  this 
irregularity  of  the  seasons,  which  occasioned  such 
a thickening  of  the  blood,  that  we  ought  to  attri- 
bute the  habit  of  body  which  rendered  the  consti- 
tution so  liable  to  receive  the  plague,  while  the 
vicious  nature  of  the  bile  which  finished  to  pro- 
duce it,  was  no  doubt  formed  by  repeated  indi- 
gestions, which  the  badness  of  the  food,  united 
vdth  the  passions  of  the  soul,  above  all  those  of 
fear  and  terror,  had  occasioned.’* 

It  should  appear  from  this,  that  the  author  had 
either  compiled  his  work  upon  very  erroneous  in- 
formation, or  had  taken  no  other  authority  than 
the  almanack  of  Marseilles  for  the  year  1719. 
He  who  could  dare  to  put  forth  a fable  so  ill- 
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constructed,  must  reckon  much  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  the  public. — say  an  ill-constructed  fable, 
Ibr  ^hat  other  name  can  we  give  to  the  strange 
arrangement  which  the  author  has  made  of  our 
seasons,  so  little  conformable  with  the  truth,  and 
fo  little  capable,  supposing  it  true,  of  producing  the 
effect  he  describes.  These  vain  assertions  do  not 
deserve  refutation  ; the  testimony  of  numbers  yet 
living  is  sufficient  to  destroy  them.  We  'will 
content  ourselves  only  with  controverting  a part  of 
his  reasoning.  He  says,  that  the  rains  of  au- 
tumn were  not  capable  of  counteracting  entirely 
the  thickening  of  the  blood  and  juices  of  the^ 
plants  produced  by  the  beats  of  summer,  be- 
cause they  were  mixed  with  winds  extremely 
stormy.”  Does  he  mean  by  this  that  the  winds, 
in  dispersing,  the  rain,  prevented  its  falling  on  the 
earth  ? — But  they  ought  at  least  to  cause  some 
change  in  our  bodies,  by  means  of  that  which  they 
occasion  in  the  air.  Let  him  explain  to  us  fur- 
ther, how  it, happened  that  the  derangement  pro- 
duced in  our  humours  by  the  heats  in  the  summer 
of  1719,  and  the  bad  food  of  that  same  year,  did 
not  produce  the  plague  till  July  1720.  If  I dared 
recall  his  attention  to  his  own  Hippocrates,  he 
would  see  there  that  the  derangement  which  the 
irregularity  of  any  season  produces  in  our  humours, 
manifests  itself  constantly  in  the  season  imme- 
diately following.  But  we  had  no  epidemic  ma- 
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lady  either  in  the  autumn,  the  winter,  or  the  spring 
which  followed  this  -summer  of  1719;  they  were 
even  more  than  usually  healthy.  This  we  assert 
not  upon  the  faith  of  others  ; it  is  on  our  own 
experience  that  we  dare  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
assertion. 

From  these  principles,  so  ill  established,  there 
could  only  result  consequences  yet  more  false. 
The  first  is,  “ that  neither  the  air  nor  infected 
merchandise  can  produce  the  plague  — and  this 
consequence  is  supported  by  the  following  reason- 
ing: “ Of  all  the  animals  which  breathe  the  same 
air,  man  alone  is  attacked  by  the  plague.  Now, 
by  the  experiments  above  cited,  it  is  plainly  proved 
that  dogs  are  susceptible  of  receiving  the  disorder; 
yet  no  dog  was  attacked.  A clear  proof  this  that 
the  disorder  came  not  from  the  air,  but  from  some 
other  cause,  which  could  only  be  bad  food,  since 
that  alone  was  capable  of  attacking  the  bile  pre- 
ferably to  the  other  humours.” — Let  me  be  per- 
mitted here  to  retort  his  own  argument  upon  the 
professor.  Dogs  are  nourished  with  the  same  ali- 
ments as  man  ; every  dog  is  susceptible  of  the 
plague ; it  follows,  then,  that  the  same  aliments 
which  gave  the  plague  to  man,  ought  to  have  given 
it  also  to  the  dogs.  After  this,  let  us  give  him 
quarter  for  the  rest,  and  grant  him  free  leave  to 
dwell  as  much  as  he  pleases  on  the  hypothesis,  that 
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had  food  attacks  the  bile  preferably  to  all  the  other 
humours. 

The  second  consequence  is,  that  the  plague 
was  in  Marseilles  before  the  month  of  May  1720, 
consequently  before  the  arrival  of  captain  Cha-, 
taud’s  vessel.^ — The  proof  of  this,  according  to 
him,  is  decisive.  Let  us  state  and  examine  it. 
He  lays  down  as  a principle  in  the  first  of  his 
twelve  observations,  that  the  biibos,  the  car- 
buncles, the  parotis,  &c.  are  essential  and  distinc- 
tive symptoms  of  the  plague  at  Marseilles.” — - 
Afterwards,  in  his  ninth  and  tenth  observations,  he 
proves  that  there  were  many  persons  in  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June,  1720,  and  even  in  the 
year  1719,  who  had  these  different  sorts  of  tu- 
mours. He  even  names  the  persons,  with  the 
streets  they  inhabited,  and  the  history  of  their 
maladies,  with  the  same  confidence  as  if  he  had 
attended  them  himself.  From  thence  he  con- 
cludes that  these  people  had  the  plague,  conse- 
quently that  the  plague  was  in  Marseilles  before 
the  arrival  of  captain  Chataud’s  vessel.  He  might 
with  equal  reason  have  concluded  that  the  plague 
was  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  since  there  are* 
few  towns  where  persons  are  no-t  to  be  found 
every  year  with  this  sort  of  tumours. 

But  since  we  have  here  to  combat  a professor, 
let  us  reduce  bis  reasoning  into  some  form,  that 
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we  may  convince  him  it  is  in  effect  nothing  but  an 
absolute  paralogism.  He  will  surely  not  judge  it 
mal-a-propos  that  we  recall  to  his  mind  the  rules  of 
argumentation,  of  which  a person  of  science  and 
learning  cannot  be  ignorant.  His  argument  is, 
that  bubos,  carbuncles,  &c.  were  the  essential 
and  distinctive  symptoms  of  the  plague  at  Mar- 
seilles. Since  then  there  were  persons  in  Mar- 
seilles who  had  this  sort  of  tumours  before  the 
month  of  May,  it  follows  that  the  plague  was  in 
the  city  before  that  month.” — Without  entering 
into  a jargon  which  would  be  understood  by  very 
few  persons,  let  us  content  ourselves  with  directing 
the  attention  of  the  professor  to  the  art  of  thinking, 
where  he  will  find  that  his  argument  is  nothing  but 
one  of  the  grossest  of  sophisms,  the  viciousness  of 
which  glares 'in  the  eyes  even  of  those  who  have  no 
idea  of  logic ; for  all  this  reasoning  turns  only  upon 
the  proposition  that  these  tumours  were  the  essen- 
tial and  distinctive  symptoms  of  the  plague  at  Mar- 
seilles. But  he  ought  to  have  added  to  this  all 
the  other  symptoms  and  accidents  of  the  malady — 
the  numbers  attacked  by  it  at  the  same  time, 
and  all  with  the  same  disease,  the  death  of  so 
large  a majority  of  those  who  were  attacked,  its 
communication  from  one  to  the  other ; in  one  word, 
its  contagious  nature,  and  the  dreadful  mortality  it 
occasioned  ; — such  was  the  true  and  essential  cha- 
racter of  the  plague  at  Mai'seilles.  This  idea  of 
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the  disease,  the  only  one  which  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect, onte  posed^  all  the  rest  of  the  professor’s 
reasoning  falls  of  itself.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we 
see  that  the  sick  cited  in  his  eleventh  observation 
had  nothing  but  simple  tumours,  unconnected  with 
any  other  of  those  dreadful  symptoms,  and  unat- 
tended with  any  of  the  dreadful  consequences, 
which  really  characterized  the  plague  at  Mar- 
seilles. The  author,  besidcSj  never  saw  any  of 
these  patients  himself ; he  speaks  of  them  only  on 
the  testimony  of  others,  who  perhaps  had  not  them- 
selves visited  the  objects,  but  spoke  likewise  merely 
on  report.  To  this  suspicious  kind  of  testimony 
I dare  oppose  a witness  whose  probity  and  expe- 
rience cannot  be  called  in  question.  This  is  the 
physician  who  served  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1720  ; who  had 
besides  one  of  the  most  extensive  wards  in  the 
hospital  of  La  Misericorde,  and  who  joined  to  this 
a o'reat  deal  of  practice  in  the  city.  He  has  as- 
sured me,  that  in  none  of  these  places  was  there 
the  least  appearance  of  the  plague  before  the  month 
of  July,  1720.  All  the  other  physicians  of  the 
city  assert  the  same  fact.  But  I have  stopped  too 
long  to  combat  reasonings  which  fall  of  themselves, 
and  to  destroy  facts  which  have  the  public  testi- 
mony of  the  whole  city  against  them. 

Here,  then,  wc  have  the  mystery  discovered. 
This  last  work  of  Mons.  Dcidier  discloses  it,  and 
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foils  all  the  address  practised  by  the  other  physicians 
to  keep  it  in  concealment.  So  many  new  systems 
invented  upon  the  plague,  so  many  ingenious  fic- 
tions upon  its  causes,  so  many  discoveries  upon 
the  dead  bodies  accommodated  both  to  the  one 
2nd  the  other,  so  many  letters  printed,  so  many 
observations  so  artificially  arranged,  so  many  ex- 
periments so  well  connected,  so  many  little  works 
o’iven  to  the  public,  who  did  not  desire  them ; in 
short,  so  many  labours  and  pains  as  Messieurs  the 
physicians  of  IVIontpellier  have  been  pleased  to 
give  themselves, — all  this  has  at  last  tended  to 
nothing  but  to  persuade  us  that  the  plague  was  in 
Marseilles  before  the  month  of  May,  consequently 
before  the  arrival  of  cayjtain  Chataud’s  vessel ; and 
that  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  brought  by  the 
persons  or  the  merchandise  which  came  in  that 
ship.  This,  however,  they  did  not  judge  proper 
to  disclose  till  their  departure ; and  till  then  we 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  the  malady, 

When  we  see  learned  physicians,  who  are  not 
deficient  either  in  knowledge  or  experience,  putting 
forth  opinions  sp  extraordinary,  and  affecting  to 
recur  to  them  every  moment  in  their  works,  we 
know  not  what  opinion  to  form,  and  are  but  con- 
firmed in  our  original  prejudices^  ‘‘ that  the  plague  • 
is  equally  above  the  knowledge  of  the  faculty,  and 
their  remedies.” — At  present,  however,  that  their 
yievys  appear  more  clearly,  our  surprise  ceases  j wq 
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see  plainly  of  what  it  is  a question,  and  we  leave 
. every  one  at  entire  liberty  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment upon  the  matter. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  we  have 
great  obligations  to  the  physicians  of  Montpellier; 
they  have  opened  our  eyes,  they  have  taught  us  tq 
know  the  plague  : we  have  nothing  now  to  fear 
from  our  commerce  with  the  Levant,  our  Laza- 
retto is  become  useless,  and  we  have  no  longer 
occasion  to  take  such  troublesome  and  fatiguing 
precautions  against  infected  persons  and  merchan- 
dise. The  plague  cannot  be  brought  to  us 
from  suspected  countries  ; it  can  only  resume  its 
ravages,  according  to  Mons.  Pons,  when  the  time 
appointed  by  Providence  for  the  vegetation  of  the 
fatal  seeds  of  the  plague  sown  in  the  air  shall  ar- 
rive ; or,  according  to  Mons.  Deidfer,  when  bad 
food  and  the  irregularity  of  the  seasons  shall  infect 
our  bile,  and  give  it  a greenish  hue.  Of  this  they 
assure  us  ; and  when  such  a misfortune  shall  again 
arrive,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  arm  ourselves 
with  courage  and  fortitude,  fo  banish  fear  from  our 
bosoms,  and  we  are  above  the  reach  of  danger ; — 
such  is  the  assurance  of  Messrs.  Chycoineau  and 
Verny.  And  if,  spite  of  this  animating  assurance, 
we  still  cannot  rise  above  this  unhappy  terror,  w^e 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  beg  Mons.  Maille  to 
come  and  re-animate  our  confidence  by  his  ex- 
ample. If,  in  short,  notwithstanding  all  this  good 
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covinsd  and  assistance  we  are  at  length  attacked 
by  the  disease,  we  have  ample  grounds  of  conso- 
lation in  the  discovery  of  Mons.  Deidier,  that  it 
resides  only  in  the  bile,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  take  a little  salt  of  tartar  to  restore  the  bile 
from  its  greenish  hue  to  its  natural  yellow  colour, 
and  the  disease  is  cured.  Behold  us,  then,  as- 
sured against  such  desolation  as  we  have  lately 
had  the  misfortune  to  experience,  and  the  plague 
is  from  this  time  the  easiest  of  all  diseases  both  to 
prevent  and  to  cure. 

Such  are  the  works  and  the  discoveries  to  which 
the  plague  gave  occasion;  in  spite  of  which  it 
is  neither  better  known,  nor  is  likely  to  be  less 
fatal  in  its  ravages,  than  formerly.  We  learn  from 
them  only  that  all  these  physicians  speak  the  same 
language,  and  nearly  in  the  same  tone.  They  had 
apparently  the  same  reasons,  and  were  actuated 
by  the  same  motives.  There  was  not  one  among 
them  except  Mons.  Bouthillier  and  Mons.  Labadie, 
who  entertained  contrary  sentiments,  and  for  that 
reason  they  did  not  write.  They,  however,  failed 
not  to  labour  in  their  vocation  with  the  utmost 
^cal  and  assiduity,  which  was  crowned  with  the 
happiest  success.  This  is  a testimony  we  hold  it 
our  duty  to  bear  to  them? 
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CHAR  XXIIL 

General  pur ificaiwn  of  the  houses^ 

While  the  physicians  and  literati  amused 
themselves  with  writing  on  the  plague,  Mons. 
de  Langeron,  the  commandant,  and  the  other 
magistrates,  were  employed  in  a manner  much 
more  important  and  useful  to  th$  public.  Very^ 
far  from  giving  into  the  opinions  of  the  foreign 
physicians,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  con- 
tagion, they  wisely  considered  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  have  laboured  to  arrest  the  dread- 
ful ravages  it  was  making;  it  was  no  less  import- 
ant to  take  all  possible  measures  to  prevent  the 
renewal  of  similar  horrors.  In  this  the  prudent 
sagacity  of  our  commandant  was  particularly  di- 
stinguishable. As  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
revive  the  contagion  than  the  infected  houses  and 
clothes,  it  became  now  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  his  attention  to  purify  them  from  infection ; 
nor  did  he  forget  the  churches,  the  vaults  of 
which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  had  been  filled 
with  dead  bodies  during  the  height  of  the  mor- 
tality. 
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Such  a general  purification  was  an  enterprise 
both  difficult  and  arduous.  To  destroy  all  latent 
sparks  of  infection  in  a large  city,  where  very  few 
houses  had  escaped  without  soine  sick ; to  purify 
the  furniture  and  clothes  which  had  served  the 
sufferers,  or  even  remained  in  the  houses;  to 
tender  the  house  itself  wholesome  and  safe  to 
inhabit,  was  no  light  matter.  Nor  were  less  pru- 
dence and  cautious  circumspection  requisite  to 
devise  the  means  of  purifying  the  churches,  and 
their  vaults,  from  the  infection  of  such  numbers 
of  dead  bodies:  besides,  what  was  thus  difficult 
to  arrange,  was  no  less  painful  to  execute.  We 
' proceed  to  show  the  measures  pursued  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

Mons.  de  Langeron  addressed  himself  first  to 
Messrs.  Chycoineau  and  Verny,  to  know  what 
were  the  best  means  of  purification.  These  gen« 
tlemen  remitted  him  a long  memoir  on  the  manner 
of  purifying  first  the  persons  themselves,  then  the 
streets,  the  houses,  the  churches,  and  all  sorts  of 
clothes,  linen,  furniture,  utensils,  &c,  &c.  I 
cannot  help  remarking  here,  that  in  this  memoir 
we  no  longer  see  those  hardy  and  courageous 
physicians  who  absolutely  deny  the  contagion, 
who  say  that  the  plague  does  not  communicate 
itself,  not  even  in  approaching  the  sick,  and  at- 
tending upon  them  ever  so  closely.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  here  see  persons  timid  almost  to  excess. 
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and  impressed  with  tbe  strongest  apprehensions 
lest  a single  spark  of  contagion  should  remain  in 
the  city,  and  relume  the  tlame  which  had  raged 
with  such  violence ; lest  some  pestilential  corpus- 
'de  scattered  in  the  air,  or  adhering  to  the  walls 
or  furniture,  should  spread  abroad  its  baleful  influ- 
ence, and  renew  the  horrors  which  had  but  that 
moment  ceased.  Never  were  greater  precautions 
recommended,  or  greater  variety  of  means  pro- 
posed. The  four  elements  were  pressed  into  the 
service;  fire,  air,  water,  and  lime,  which  holds 
the  place  of  earth  ; perfumes  and  aromatics,  things 
sour  and  things  strong,  vinegar,  above  all,  in  pro- 
fusion ; nothing  that  the  most  zealous  advocates 
for  the  contagion  could  have  devised  to  counteract 
it,  was  omitted  by  these  gentlemen  who  had  comr 
bated  its  existence  so  warmly.  As  a proof  of 
their  scrupulous  and  minute  attention  to  this 
purification,  we  extract  a single  article  of  their 
memoir  verhathn  et  literatim^  which  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  to  judge  of  the  rest : 

“ As  to  the  horses,  asses,  mules,  See.  it  seems 
to  be  sufficient  that  they  should  be  washed  often 
in  the  river,  made  to  swim,  and  at  coming  out  be 
well  rubbed.  Tt  would,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss  to 
add  fumigating  them  in  the  stables,  paying  the 
utmost  attention  to  the  saddles  and  packs,  which 
should  be  well  beaten,  and  afterwards  fumi- 
gated.” 
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Could  the  most  credulous  in  the  contagion  have 
said  more  ? After  this,  with  what  sort  of  coun- 
tenance can  these  physicians  dare  to  preach  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  contagion  ? It  must  be 
owned,  that  in  doing  so  they  sport  alike  with  the 
profession  and  the  credulity  of  the  public. 

A memoir  was  at  the  same  time  ref:eived  from 
Mons.  Chirac  upon  fumigations.  This  learned 
physician  remarks,  very  properly,  that  great  cau-. 
tion  ought  to  be  observed  not  to  use  for  this 
purpose  any  dangerous  drugs,  such  as  arsenic, 
realgar,  and  others  of  a like  nature : for  these,” 

he  says,  are  incorrigible  in  their  nature,  and 
would  produce  an  infection  of  a different  species, 
but  no  less  to  be  feared  than  the  plague.'*  In 
lieu  of  these  he  recommends  to  substitute  aro- 
matic plants  and  shrubs,  which  grow  in  abundance 
about  Marseilles. 

On  this  it  was  deliberated  whether  the  prepara- 
tion commonly  used  in  the  city  for  fumigation, 
and  which  had  also  been  long  in  use  in  the 
lazaretto,  and  in  which  these  drugs  were  intro- 
duced, should  now  be  employed,  or  whether  the 
fumigation  should  be  performed  simply  with  gun- 
powder. This  last  expedient  had  been  proposed 
by  a merchant  of  the  city,  who  had  formerly 
dabbled  a little  in  pharmacy,  and  had  amassed  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  in  1709,  by  an 
essence  which  he  sold  for  the  malignant  fevers  so 
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present  a memoir  on  this  subjeet,  In  whieh  he 
pretended  to  prove,  that  gunpowder  lighted  in  an 
apartment  drives  out  all  the  infected  air,  which  is 
replaced  instantly  by  the  entrance  of  an  air  wholly 
new  and  pure. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  he  was  not  deeply 
versed  in  physics.  A pinch  of  this  powder  lighted 
in  an  apartment,  can  only  rarefy  the  air  it  already 
contains,  it  cannot  chase  the  air  entirely  ; besides, 
its  effect  is  too  hasty,  and  the  smoke  it  produces 
is  too  soon  dispersed  to  purge  the  room  of  infecn 
tion.  Another  person  proposed  to  wash  the  walls, 
cielings,  and  floors  of  the  rooms  with  vinegar, 
without  considering  that  lime  is  both  much  cheaper 
and  much  more  proper  to  destroy  the  contagious 
miasms.  It  besides  embellishes  and  gives  an  air 
of  cleanliness  to  the  houses,  while  vinegar  would 
leave  an  appearance  of  dirtiness.  It  might  be 
further  asked,  where  was  a sufiicient  quantity  of 
vinegar  to  be  procured  for  washing  all  the  houses 
of  such  a city  as  Marseilles  ? 

The  first  step  taken  in  this  arduous  affair  was  to 
mark  with  a red  cross  every  house  in  which  there 
had  been  any  sick.  It  was  then  that  the  dreadful 
ravages  the  disease  had  made  were  fully  manifested. 
Not  a street  was  free  from  these  disastrous  testi-* 
monies  of  the  mortality,  and  in  very  few  even 
a single  house  was  cxeiiipt  from  thcui.  Th^ 
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first  sight  of  these  marks  occasioned  the  most 
cruel  and  melancholy  reflections,  in  retracing  to 
the  mind  all  the  horrors  of  one  of  the  most  dread- 
ful massacres  any  age  or  nation  had  ever  expe- 
rienced. This  done,  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1720,  the  commandant  published  an  ordonnance 
for  the  general  purification,  with  regulations  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  performed.  The 
usual  commissaries  of  each  district  in  the  parishes 
were  charged  with  the  superintendance  of  this 
important  affair ; and  lest  complaisance,  or 
any  other  motive,  might  lead  tnem  to  omit  any 
house,  or  any  effects,  by  the  same  ordonnance 
general  commissaries  w'ere  appointed  for  each 
parish.  The  commissaries  were  divided  into  four 
companies,  and  each  company  had  a certain  num- 
ber of  persons  appointed  under  them 'for  the  exe- 
cution of  their  orders;  these  were  chosen  fiom 
amons;  such  as  had  recovered  from  the  disease. 
A person  of  confidence  w-as  likewise  allotted  to 
each  company,  who  entered  with  them  into  the 
houses,  to  sec  that  the  orders  were  punctually  exe- 
cuted, and  to  prevent  all  thefts  and  pilferings. 

These  companies  began  their  work,  each  one  in 
his  respective  department,  early  in  the  month  of 
January.  The  ordonnance  left  persons  at  liberty 
to  purify  their  houses  and  effects'  themselves  it 
they  chose  it,  with  the  reserve  that  they  should 
aUva}s  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  com- 
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availed  themselves  ot  this  permission,  the  com- 
missaries consequently  only  visited  from  time  to 
time,  that,  if  any  thing  had  been  omitted  in  the 
order  prescribed  for  the  purification,  it  might  be 
immediately  corrected.  But  since  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  were  either  too  poor  or  too 
negligent  to  undertake  this  task,  it  was  done  by 
the  companies  appointed,  and  their  labour  was 
not  trifling. 

Those  destined  to  the  actual  labour  entered  the 
house  with  the  person  of  confidence  at  their  head  ; 
all  the  clothes,  linen,  mattresses,  See.  Sec.  were 
thrown  out  of  the  window,  every  thing,  in  short, 
of  which  they  could  thus  disencumber  themselves. 
Of  these,  whatever  was  not  worth  preserving  was 
burned  in  the  nearest  square,  the  rest  were  set 
apart  for  the  process  they  were  to  undergo.  Three 
fumigations  were  then  performed  in  each  room  : 
one  with  aromatic  herbs  and  plants,  another  with 
gunpowder,  and  the  third  with  the  preparation  in 
common  use;  the  large  furniture,  such  as  bed- 
steads, tables,  commodes,  &c.  remaining  in  the 
rooms  to  receive  the  fumigation.  The  house  was 
then  well  cleaned  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
the  walls  and  cielings  were  afterwards  washed  with 
two  or  three  coats  of  lime. 

The  commissaries  in  ordinary  had  each  in  his 
respective  district  a warehouse,  in  which  were 
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werejiiclged  worth  preserving,  with  tickets  affixed 
to  every  article,  marking  the  house  to  which  it 
belonged  ; and  an  exact  list  of  them  wa^  always 
kept,  above  all  of  those  which  belonged  to  houses 
entirely  deserted.  All  these  things  were  after- 
wards carried  in  carts  to  a place  assigned  without 
the  city,  where  they  were  well  washed  by  persons 
appointed  for  the  purpose  who  had  recovered  from 
the  disease,  with  inspectors  at  their  head,  to  watch 
over  every  thing,  and  see  that  the  things  were  suf- 
ficiently purified,  and  the  proper  tickets  preserved 
on  each.  Afterwards  these  clothes  were  carried  to 
another  w'arehouse,  whence  they  were  delivered 
by  the  commissaries  to  their  respective  owners, 
each  commissary  being  charged  to  receive  the 
money  required  for  the  purifying  them,  which 
the  city  had  advanced.  The  same  officers  were 
also  charged  with  collecting  the  money  for  the 
purification  of  the  houses,  from  those  who  had 
the  means  of  bearing  the  expense  themselves : of 
those  who  were  too  poor  to  pay,  the  city  bore  the 
charge. 

We  have  already  said,  that  permission  was 
granted  for  each  individual  to  purify  his  own 
house  and  effects,  if  he  should  desire  it.  This 
permission  was  at  first  only  extended  to  the  15th 
of  January ; and  if  those  who  had  declared  for 
availing  themselves  of  it,  had  not  purified  their 
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bouses  liy  that  time,  the  charge  devolved  to  the 
commissaries,  and  the  effects  were  confiscated  to 
the  use  of  -the  hospitals.  But  since  this  term  was 
afterwards  judged  too  short  for  a work  so  tedious 
and  laborious,  the  time  was  extended  to  the  end 
of  the  month,  after  which  the  effects  were  irre- 
Yocably  forfeited.  These  orders  were  too  precise, 
and  it  was  too  much  the  interest  of  the  parties 
concerned  to  conform  to  them,  to  permit  of  their 
being  neglected,  and  the  purification  was  per- 
formed with  the  utmost  exactness.  As  soon  as 
any  house  was  purified,  it  was  marked  with  a 
white  cross,  which  seemed  to  efface'  the  horror 
the  red  had  inspired.  If,  after  the  purification, 
any  one  fell  sick  in  the  house,  that,  as  well  as 
the  clothes  and  effects,  was  sentenced  to  undergo 
the  same  process  a second  time,  with  equal  pre- 
cision and  exactitude. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1721,  the  command- 
ant issued  another  ordonnance  for  a like  purifica- 
tion of  the  bastides.  The  commissaries  of  the 
territory,  with  the  captains  of  the  several  quarters, 
were  charged  with  the  inspection  of  this  w'ork, 
and  it  was  performed  with  the  same  exactness  as 
in  the  city. 

There  yet  remained  another  object  which  no 
less  claimed  the  attention  of  the  commandant. 
As  the  greater  part  of  our  merchants  make  a sort 
of  warehouse  of  the  vestibules  of  their  houses. 
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and  as  in  flying  the  town  they  had  abandoned 
every  thirjg  to  the  care  of  servants,  it  was  much 
to  be  feared,  and  no  less  to  be  presumed,  that  the 
servants  might  have  lain  down  on  these  bales  while 
labouring  under  the  disease,  since  it  is  one  of  its 
properties  to  give  a restlessness,  and  a desire  in  the 
patients  to  throw  themselves  down  on  any  thing 
they  find.  In  effect,  persons  luul  been  found  dead 
on  the  staircases,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  houses. 
There  were  besides  many  vessels  in  the  port  laden 
with  different  kinds  of  merchandise,  the  departure 
of  which  had  been  prevented  by  the  breaking  out 
of  the  contagion.  Many  of  the  owners  of  these  ves- 
sels with  their  families  had  taken  refuge  in  them  ; 
where  being  attacked  with  the  disorder, they  too  had 
lain  down  on  the  bales'.  Our  commandant,  w'ho 
carried  his  views  into  every  part  where  there  was  a 
possibility  that  the  malady  could  have  extended  its 
baleful  exhalations,  published  an  ordonnance  on 
the  1 6th  of  December^  b);  vvhichj  in  conformity 
with  the  consultation  he  had  held  with  the  inten- 
dants  of  healthy  he  ordered  that  all  these  goods 
should  be  carried,  by  boats  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  the  islands  near  Marseilles,  together  with 
the  sails  of  the  ships,  to  be  there  fumigated  and 
purified,  under  the  inspection  of  the  inlendants 
of  health,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  owners,  the 
city  making  the  advances.  This'ordonnance  also 
enjoined  all  individuals,  as  well  as  the  patrons  of 
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the  vessels,  and  the  seamen,  to  denounce  all 
suspected  goods,  under  very  severe  penalties. 

, These  injunctions  were  executed  with  the  utmost 
exactness  ; and  by  such  wise  precautions  there 
was  no  less  security  by  sea  than  by  land  against 
the  return  of  the  contagion. 

The  last  thing  that  remained  was  the  disinfec- 
tion of  the  churches  and  vaults.  My  lord  bishop, 
who  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  put  the 
churches  into  a state  to  be  speedily  opened,  issued 
an  ordonnance  on  the  25th  of  January,  by  which 
the  manner  of  purifying  the  churches  was  regu- 
lated. It  forbade,  at  the  same  time,  the  opening 
of  the  vaults^  and  interdicted  the  use  of  the  ceme- 
teries, where  many  had  been  buried,  ordering 
new  ones  to  be  made  in  all  the  parishes.  The 
echevins,  considering  the  purification  of  the 
churches  as  their  province,  issued  out  their  orders 
also  for  the  purpose.  This  formed  a sort  of  con- 

\ 

test  between  them  and  the  bishop,  w^hich,  how- 
ever, was  soon  accommodated,  since  both  parties 
had  the  same  end  in  view — the  public  good.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  purification  should  be  made 
by  the  commissaries-general,  conjointly  with  the 
priests  appointed  by  the  bishop  for  the  purpose ; 
and  the  same  thing  was  arranged  for  the  churches 
of  the  territory.  This  purification  consisted  only 
in  various  fumigations.  The  holy  vessels,  and 
other  sacred  ornaments,  were' consigned  to  the 
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j3riests  alone,  and  purified  in  a manner  suitable 

to  their  sanctity.  AH  the  religious  houses,  both 

of  men  and  women,  were  purified  likewise,  with 

•»  • 

the  same  precautions  as  the  other  houses. 

The  vaults  presented  an  object  much  more  em- 
barrassing. It  was  feared  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  the  opening  them  would 
spread  the  infection  anew ; and,  on  the  other,  the 
echevins  apprehended  that  if  this  were  not  done, 
they  should  be  called  upon  for  damages  by  the 
priests  and  brethren  of  the  churches  or  chapels 
to  which  the  vaults  belonged.  In  this  embarrass- 
ment a council  was  held  of  physicians,  surgeons, 
architects,  and  masons,  to  consult  in  what  man- 
ner this  arduous  affair  must  be  pursued.  Evefy 
one  had  a different  idea  to  suggest.  Those  who 
had  already  advanced  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  contagion,  maintained  that  the  vaults  might  be 
opened  without  danger,  and  linae  thrown  in  to 
consume  the  bodies.  But  since  the  non-conta- 
gionists  had  not  converted  many  disciples,  this 
opinion  did  not  gain  much  credit.  Propositions 
were  also  made  to  insert  into  these  vaults,  by 
means  of  a small  aperture,  by  some  persons  vine- 
gar, by  others  lime,  by  others  different  aromatic 
liquors  j but  all  these  means  seemed  wholly  insuf- 
ficient to  consume  such  a mass  of  bodies.  My 
lord  bishop,  at  lengthy  acting  with  his  usual  pru- 
dence, and  anxiety  for  the  public  safety,  took  upon 
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himself  to  decide  the  matter.  Having  held  a 
consultation  with  the  physicians  of  the  city,  in 
which  they  clearly  proved  to  him  the  inefficacy 
of  any  means  that  could  be  taken  by  throwing  in 
lime  or  other  corrosive  substances  to  consume 
these  bodies,  since  they  could  only  touch  those 
who  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  vault,  and  could 
by  no  means  penetrate  to  those  who  were  under- 
neath,— he  determined,  in  consequence  of  this  opi- 
nion, that  the  only  safe  expedient  was  to  abando'n 
the  vaults  entirely  for  a long  time  to  come.  But 
since  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  either  through 
negligence  and  forgetfulness,  or  avarice,  they 
might  be  opened  too  soon,  it  was  necessary  to 
shut  them  up  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  the 
opening  them,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  a matter 
of  extreme  difficulty.  This  was  done  by  means 
of  vast  iron  cramps,  which  confined  the  doors, 
and  stopping  up,  with  a very  thick  cement,  all 
the  cracks  and  crevices  to  be  found  about  them. 

But  spite  of  all  the  caution  and  attention  of 
the  commandant  and  other  officers,  it  was  difficult, 
in  a city  so  large  as  Marseilles,  to  prevent  some 
persons  from  counteracting  the  excellent  plans 
formed  for  the  general  purification.  A rumour 
was  spread  in  the  commencement,  that  all  the 
clothes  and  effects  were  to  be  burned  ; and  this 
occasioned  many  persons  to  conceal  them.  Such 
is  the  avarice  of  mankind,  that  a trifling  conside- 
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ration  of  interest  often  makes  them  risk,  in  the 
most  absurd  manner,  a life  which  in  other  respects 
they  preserve  with  so  much  care.  To  prevent 
these  abuses,  almost  inevitable,  it  was  decreed  that 
the  commissaries-ofeneral  should  make  a second 

O 

visit  to  the  houses,  ahd,  if  they  found  any  effects 
which  had  not  been  purified,  that  they  should  un- 
dergo the  usual  process.  This  visitation  was  not 
without  effect.  Many  clothes  were  found  in  cellars, 
which  had  either  been  stolen  and  concealed,  or 
placed  there  through  fear  of  their  being  burned. 
A third  visit  was  decreed  a short  time  after,  and 
this  purged  the  city  of  all  fear  of  infection. 

Enough  cannot  be  said  of  the  zeal  and  ardour 
with  which  the  commissaries  laboured  in  ihiso-reat 

O 

work.  Animated  with  the  same  firmness  and 
courage  as  the  commandant,  they  fulfilled,  in  the 
most  worthy  and  exemplary  manner,  the  duties 
of  good  citizens  and  good  Christians ; and  we 
may  truly  say  that  their  cares  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  calm  and  tranquillity  which  we  began 
to  enjoy  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  last  period 
of  the  plague,  which  finished  with  the  month  of 
January,  1721. 

This  calm  was  so  perfect,  that, the  physicians  and 
surgeons  being  now  entirely  without  employment, 
it  was  projected  to  send  them  to  the  neighbouring 
towns,  which  began  to  be  in  great  need  of  them- 
The  city  of  Aix,  in  particular,  was  much  afflicted 
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with  the  disease,  and  in  want  of  medical  assist- 
ance. On  the  refusal  of  some  others  of  the  faculty 
to  supply  this  want,  Messrs.  Chycoineau  and 
Verny,  with  Mons.  Soullier,  generously  offered 
their  services ; in  consequence  of  which  they 
quitted  Marseilles  the  end  of  January,  accompa- 
nied by  several  surgeons  and  assistants.  If  from 

► I ' » • 

this  moment  our  city  cannot  be  considered  as 

\ 

entirely  free  from  the  malady,  what  happened  iq 

the  following  months  must'  rather  be  regarded  as 

the  inevitable  consequences  of  all  that  had  passed, 

' > 

than  as  remains  of  the  contagion ; and  it  is  of 
these  consequences  it  remains  for  us  to  treat. 
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Consequences  of  the  plague. 

The  consequences  of  the  plague  comprehend 
all  that  passed  from  the  beginning  of  February  to 
the  end  of  June,  the  time  at  which  our  history 
concludes. 

Although  we  consider  the  plague  as  at  an  end 

0 

during  this  period,  there  yet  remained  some  ves- 
tiges of  ft.  From  time  to  time  persons  were  at- 
tacked, .but  at  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  a fort- 
night from  each  other.  It  is  thus  that  this  dis- 
ease always  disappears  by  degrees  ; it  never  stops 
on  a sudden.  In  considering  the  period  of  which 
we  speak  as  the  end  of  the  plague,  we  follow 
the  custom  of  the  Levant,  where  it  is  familiar, 
and  where  it  is  considered  as  finished  when  the 
mortality  ceases,  and  when  fresh  objects  are  at- 
tacked only  at  a lapse  of  ten  days  or  a fortnight 
from  each  other,  as  was  the  case  at  Marseilles 
during  the  five  months  of  which  I am  now  going 
to  treat. 

The  city  and  territory  being  purified  from 
infection  in  the  manner  already  described,  it 
was  judged  highly  inexpedient  to  permit  any 
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one  attacked  now  to  remain  in  their  own  houses ; 
and  they  were  accordingly  immediately  trans- 
ported to  the  hospitals.  And  that  this  ordon- 
nance  might  be  piinctnally  complied  with,  the 
commandant  published  several  different  edicts, 
obliging  all  sorts  and  ranks  of  persons,  whether  in 
the  city  or  the  territory,  the  moment  they  fell  sick, 
in  any  way  whatever,  to  announce  it  to  the  com- 
missaries } who,  on  their  nart,  were  charged  with 
providing  that  they  should  be  instantly  visited  by 
a physician  ; and  if  on  his  report  it  was  judged 
expedient,  the  pa'ient  was  immediately  removed. 
And  since,  in  proportion  as  the  disorder  daily  more 
and  more  spent  itself,  it  became  still  more  im- 
portant to  keep  the  strictest  guard  against  all  dan- 
ger of  its  breaking  out  again,  this  order  was  yet 
more  rigidly  renewed  in  the  month  of  March, 

with  pain-of  death,  without  hope  of  pardon,  for  the 

\ 

neglect  of  any  part  of  it. 

With  all  these  precautions,  there  scarcely  re- 
mained any  sick  in  the  city  by  the  end  of  the  last- 
mentioned  month ; and  if,  perchance,  one  of  a 
family  was  attacked,  it  was  without  any  tragic 
consequences  to  the  rest,  who  were  nevertheless 
immediately,  for  further  security,  put  into  a very 
strict  quarantine.  I have  already  said,  that  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  disease  it  appeared  less  con- 
tagious, and  less  danger  w’as  incurred  in  approach- 
ing the  sick.  I know  well  the  physicians  will 
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here  call  me  to  a strict  account;  for  how  is  it  pos- 
sible, they  will  say,  that  the  same  disease,  pro- 
duct’d  and  ke()t  alive  by  the  same  causes,  should 
be  less  contagious  in  its  conclusion  than  M'hen 
the  mortality  was  in  its  utmost  vigour?  I em- 
barrass mxself  very  little  to  answer  this;  let  them 
find  the  re.ison  ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  I hope 
they  will  permit  me  to  adhere  to  rny  experience, 
which,  in  whatever  concerns  the  plague,  is  worth 
all  the  reasoning  in  the  world. 

The  state  of  the  hospitals  during  this  period 
every  day  visibly  improved,  and  scarcely  any  new 
patients  were  received,  except  here  and  there  from 
the  country.  In  the  hospital  of  La  Charite,  54 
were  received  during  the  month  of  February,  and 
convalescents  discharged.  In  the  beginning 
of  March  it  was  judged  expedient  to  shut  up  this 
hospital,  and  the  patients  were  removed  to  that  of 
the  Jeu-de  mail,  which  was  the  only  one  that  now 
remained  open.  During  the  five  months  that  the 
hospital  of  La  Charite  was  kept  open,  it  received 
in  all  1013  patients,  of  whom  only  543  died  ; 
so  that  we  see  half  the  number  received  were 
saved.  The  honour  of  this  is  due  to  (he  zeal  and 
application  of  those  who  coi^.ductcd  this  hospital, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  attended  on  the  sick.  The 
diminution  of  the  malady  was  not  less  sensible  io 
the  hospital  cf  the  Jeu-dc-mail.  Only  33  sick 
v/ere  received  there  from  the  citv  durim’-  the 
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month  of  February,  and  91  from  the  terOtory  : of 
these  68  died. 

About  this  timCj  the  supply  of  corn  sent  us  by 
the  sovereign  pontiff  arriving*,  my  lord  bishop 
^ immediately  applied  himself  to  consider  how  it 
might  be  distributed  with  the  greatest  advantage 
among  the  poor.  He  determined  that  the  best 
method  was  to  convert  one  half  into  bread,  and 
. the  other  into  money,  and  distribute  both  in  equal 
portions  among  the  poor  inhabitants  both  of  the 
city  and  territory.  And  to  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  testifying  our  gratitude  to  our  benefactor, 
be  published  an  ordonnance  on  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary, ordering  prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  all 
the  churches  for  his  holiness,  to  continue  till 
Easter  ; and  afterwards,  on  his  death,  he  ordered  a 
solemn  service  to  be  sung  for  him  in  all  the 
churches.  Not  content,  besides,  with  cherishing, 
always  a spirit  of  piety  among  the  faithful,  but 
anxious  equally  for  the  bodily  health  of  his  flock, 
and  considering  that,  in  a time  when  the  consti- 

This  corn  was  sent  in  three  vessels,  one  of  which  was  un- 
fortunately lost  oiT  the  island  of  Porcherolles,  one  of  the  isles 
of  Hieres  3 and  of  2000  charges  of  corn  which  it  contained, 
only  300  were  saved.  To  the  honour  of  the  Raix  of  Tunis,  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  corsairs,  it  ought  to  be  recorded, 
that  when  he  heard  that  the  pope  was  sending  these  vessels  to 
the  assistance  of  Marseilles,  he  gave  orders  to  all  the  com- 
manders of  ships  under  his  jurisdiction,  in  case  they  met  them 
on  Uie  seas,  to  let  them  pass  unmolested, 
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tutlons  of  so  many  were  debilitated  by  the  severe 
infliction  they  had  undergone,  meagre  food  might 
be  pernicious,  he  permitted  the  use  of  meat  four 
days  in  the  week  through  the  whole  of  Lent,  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  of  the  usual  abstinence  of  that 
time,  certain  private  prayers.  He  appointed,  like- 
wise, various  holy  ceremonies,  all  with  a view  of 
appeasing  the  anger  of  God,  and  instructing  and 
edifying  his  flock. 

The  calm  which  now  reigned  in  the  city  could 
not  entirely  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  world  at 
large.  It  was  regarded  as  the  efl'ect  of  the  season  ; 
it  was  believed  that  the  cold  had  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  ; and  the  spring  was  expected 
with  impatient  anxiety,  to,  see  whether  it  would 
not  then  break  out  anew.  The  spring  arrived, 
however,  and  all  remained  tranquil;  one  person 
alone  who  fell  sick  caused  considerable  alarm. 
This  was  the  wife  of  the  captain  of  a ship,  by  name 
Rouviere.  She  returned  from  the  country,  where 
she  had  inhabited  a bastide  which  was  not  perfectly 
free  from  suspicion.  A few  days  after  her  return 
to  the  city  she  was  taken  ill,  without  her  relations 
having  any  suspicion  that  it  was  the  plague.  One  of 
the  physicians  of  the  city  was  called  in,  who  itnmcdi- 
ately  pronounced  the  dreadful  sentence.  The  com- 
missary of  the  quarter  sent  one  of  the  foreign  physi- 
cians to  visit  her,  who  asserted  that  it  was  not  the 
plague.  He  bled  her  copiously,  and  treated  her  in 
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every  respect  as  for  a common  fever ; but  a bubo 
soon  appeared,  and  she  died.  Thus  was  the  phy- 
sician of  the  city  amply  justified  in  his  opi- 
nion. She  had  been  transported  to  the  hospital 
before  her  death,  and  her  relations  were  imme- 
diately put  into  quarantine ; but  none  were  ever 
attacked  with  the  disease.  Some  few  persons,  be- 
sides, who  had  already  passed  through  it,  expe- 
rienced relapses.  The  idea  that  no  one  could 
take  it  a second  time  was  already  done  away,  since 
many  relapses  had  been  experienced  even  at  the 
height  of  the  contagion;  Some  had  taken  place 
immediately  after  recovery  from  the  first  attack  • 
others  a long  time  after,  from  the  excesses  into 
which  the  person  had  fallen.  These  instances, 
however,  were  not  so-  numerous  but  that  they 
might  easily  be  counted,  d'hey  were  more  fre- 
quent at  the  conclusion  of  the  disease,  particularly 
in  the  month  of  March. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  period  of  the  contagion,  and  during 
the  third,  many  persons  had  it  so  favourably,  and 
with  such  slight  eruptions,  that  no  suppuration 
took  place  in  the  tumours.  Many  of  these  in 
the  spring  experienced  a fresh  attack  ; whether 
from  the  revolution  which  the  new  season  made 
in  the  humours,  or  for  what  other  reason,  we  leave 
the  physicians  to  decide.  What  gave  occasion  to 
ascertain  this  fact  w'as,  that  a council  being  held 
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in  the  arsenal  to  examine  whether  it  was  safe  to 
dismiss  the  crews  of  the  galleys,  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  marine  represented,  that  many  of  the 
wives  of  these  persons  having  had  very  slight 
attacks  of  the  malady,  were  liable  to  relapses,  and 
might  easily  communicate  it  to  their  husbands  ; 
that  already  there  were  several  instances  in  the 
city,  of  those  who  had  bad  the  disease  very  slightly 
being  again  attacked.  Mons.  de  Langeron,  whose 
cares  for  the  city  interrupted  not  his  attention  to 
the  galleys,  desired  the  surgeon  to  draw  up  a me- 
moir on  this  subject.  This  w^as  accordingly  done. 
In  it  the  author  distinguishes  three  classes,  which 
he  considers  as  particularly  liable  to  relapses. 

ist.  Those  whose  tumours  having  only  been 
opened  by  a simple  puncture,  without  a complete 
suppuration,  had  rested  fistulous. 

2dly,  Those  whose  tumours  had  undergone  but 
a slight  suppuration  of  some  days,  and  in  which 
the  knot  had  not  been  eradicated  or  destroyed  by 
suppuration. 

3dly,  Those  in  whom  the  tumour  had  not  un- 
dergone any  suppuration  at  all,  where  the  knot 
had  been  suffered  to  remain,  and  had  hardened, 
and  the  matter  had  in  no  w'ay  been  dispersed 
either  by  purgatives  or  any  other  evacuation. 

In  these  three  cases  he  shows,  from  very  sensible 
reasoning,'  that  the  patients  are  extremely  liable 
to  experience  a relapse. 
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This  memoir  was  remitted  to  Mons.  Deidier,' 
who,  since  the  departure  of  Messrs.  Chycoineait 
and  Verny,  was  at  the  he'a^l  of  the  physicians^ 
This  gentleman,  persuading  himself  that  the  me- 
moir had  been  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  physicians 
of  the  city,  thought  that  a favourable  opportunity 
was  here  presented  of  finally  confounding  them^ 
and  confirming  the  impressions  which  himself 
and  his  colleagues  had  already  excited  against 
them,  by  their  new  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  the  late  disease,  and  on  contagion  in  gene- 
ral. He  convened  in  the  house  of  the  corq- 
mandant,  and  by  his  consent,  a general  assembly  of 
all  the  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  city.  The 
surprise  of  the  physicians  of  Marseilles  at  being 
called  to  an  assembly  of  this  nature  may  well  be 
imagined — they  who  had  ever  been  neglected  and 
kept  at  as  great  a distance  as  possible  by  the  others. 
But,  pre-informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  pro- 
fessor, they  failed  not  to  attend. 

In  this  assembly,  Mons.  Deidier  caused  the 
memoir  to  be  read  by  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
foreign  physicians,  who  afterwards  commenced  a 
long  harangue,  which  he  had  prepared  and  gotten 
by  heart,  in  which  he  laboured  to  prove,  that  the 
author  of  the  memoir  appeared  to  be  not  at  all 
initiated  in  the  principles  of  medicine  or  true 
chemistry.  ‘That  things  fermentable  destroy  them- 
selves by  fermentation,  and  the-t,  the  sick  ck^- 
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scribed  \h  the  three  cases  of  the  memoir  having 
Suffered  a fermentation  by  the  pestilential  fever, 
all  fermentability  was  destroyed  in  them,  and  could 
not  be  revived.  On  this  principle  turned  the 
whole  of  his  harangue,  which  he  delivered  with 
such  an  air  of  confidence,  that  he  seemed  inwardly 
to  be  assured  of  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  assembly 
on  his  side.  He  was  followed  by  Mons.  Deidier 
in  confirmation  of  what  he  had  advanced,  who 
invited  all  present,  for  the  honour  of  the  faculty, 
to  concur  in  his  opinion.  This  invitation  w^as 
complied  with,  only  with  the  reserve  of  the  physi- 
cians of  the  city  ; who,  however,  opposed  nothing 
to  so  much  brilliant  reasoning  but  experience, 
which  they  were  simple  enough  to  conceive  the 
only  thing  competent  to  decide  in  whatever  had  a 
reference  to  the  plague. 

If  some  knowledge  of  physics  can  give  us  a title 
to  enter  into  these  mysteries  of  chemistry,  of  which 
the  author  of  the  memoir  Is  accused  of  being  ig- 
norant, we  would  observe,  that  it  is  not  true  as  an 
universal  principle,  that  things  fermentable  destroy 
themselves  by  fermentation.  They  frequently  only 
envelope  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  salts  of  an  oppo- 
site quality,  as  in  a sheath,  with  which  they  com- 
pose a third  salt ; or  they  embarrass  themselves  in 
viscous  or  sulphurous  matter,  which  holds  them 
as  in  bonds;  and  in  these  two  cases  they’ may 
disengage  themselves  and  revive  anew,  'either  by 
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their  own  motion,  or  by  the  action  of  some  other 
body,  or  by  some  foreign  motion  which  might 
act  upon  this  humour.  In  this  manner  the  pesti- 
lential poison  might  easily  revive  from  these  tu- 
mours— and  in  effect  this  was  the  case  ; so  that  in 
the  month  of  March  \^e  saw  many  of  these  re- 
lapses. It  is  true,  that  they  only  happened  among 
the  lower  classes,  who  had  not  taken  the  precau- 
tions necessary  to  prevent  a return.  In  this  month, 
the  hosj)ilal  of  the  Jeu-de  mail  received  194  sick 
from  the  city  and  territory,  of  whom  65  only  died  ; 
a plain  proof  that,  in  these  cases  of  relapse,  the 
disease  was  both  less  dangerous  and  less  conta- 
gious than  in  the  first  instance.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  danger  or  infection,  since  many  died, 
and  others  caught  the  disease  by  communication. 
Several  husbands  and  w'ives  reciprocally  gave  it  to 
each  otheVk 

To  })ut  a stop  to  these  relapses,  which  were 
almost  the  only  sick  that  remained,  bills  were 
posted  about  the  town,  inviting  all  those  who  had 
any  remains  of  malady,  or  were  in  the  case  to  fear 
a relapse,  to  declare  their  situation  immediately, 
v\ilh  a permission  to  the  rich  to  undergo  the  re- 
medies  necessary  in  iheir  own  houses,  and  an 
offer  to  the  poor  to  be  attended  and  furnished 
with  all  things  necessary  at  the  public  expense. 
For  the  latter,  a place  was  assigned,  w'ith  the  me- 
dical aid  retpiisite.  • These  saluta-y  regulations^ 
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made  in  spite  of  the  foreign  physicians,  were  at- 
tended with  the  happiest  effect ; so  that  the  re- 
lapses which  had  for  a moment  been  so  frequent 
soon  almost  ceased. 

Some  lingering  sparks  of  the  distemper,  how- 
ever, still  lurked  about,  and  from  time  to  time 
caused  alarm.  In  the  family  of  a merchant  who 
had  returned  from  the  country,  notwithstanding 
that  all  the  precautions  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mandant had  been  observed,  the  maid-servant 
soon  after  fell  sick.  As  she  was  believed  to  be  at- 
tacked only  with  some  common  disease,  she  was 
carried  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  the  physician  who 
attended  did  not  for  a while  suspect  the  truth. 
It  must  be  observed  in  his  justification,  that  the 
girl  always  affected  an  air  of  gaiety,  and,  when  in- 
. terrcgatcd  by  him,  concealed  the  symptoms  which 
would  have  betrayed  the  malady.  But  some  days 
after  the  wife  of  the  merchant  being  taken  ill,  the 
servant-maid  began  to  be  suspected,  and  these 
' suspicions  were  soon  confirmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bubo.  She  was  immediately  trans- 
fei red  to  the  Jeu-de-mail,  where  she  died  a few 
days  after.  The  mistress  w^’as  also  carried  thither, 
but,  more  fortunate  than  the  maid,  she  recovered. 

Bo  prevent  like  mistakes,  which  w'ere  almost 
inevitable  at  a time  when  the  virulence  of  the  dis- 
ease was  so  much  abated  that  its  progress  was 
much  slower,  and  it  did  not  manifest  itself  at  once, 
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an  hospital  was  estahlishc*]  at  tl'ie  convent  of  the 
Observantin?,  where  the  sirk  were  first  irarisported, 
till  the  disease  was  pe-fcctly  decided, — so  minute 
was  the  attention  p;>id  to  every  object  which  might 
prevent  a return  of  the  late  ravage^:. 

in  the  month  of  April  a circumstance  extremely 
consolatory  with  regard  to  the  plague  took  place. 
Common  diseases,  which  daring  the  fury  of  the 
contagion  had  entirely  ceased,  now  began  to  re- 
appear, and  take  their  ordinary  course.  A sort  of 
epidemic  distemper,  indeed,  arose,  of  the  nature 
of  the  erisvjielas,  which  seemed  a consequence 
of  the  plague.  It  is  an  opinion  among  physi- 
cians, that  the  plague,  in  spending  itself,  often 
flegeneratcs  into  some  other  disease,  such  as  ma- 
lignant  fevers,  small -pox,  he..  Ours  seemed  to 
degenerate  into  this  sort  of  erisypelas,  with  ether 
cutaneous  eruptions;  none  of  wdiich,  however, 
proved  fatal.  The  state  of  the  hospital  for  the 
plague  constantly  improved,  louring  the  month  of 
April,  onfy  94  were  received  in  ; and  of  those  only 
19  vAcre  of  the  city,  the  rest  belonging  to  the  ter- 
ritory, whic'h  was  now  in  the  state  tlie  city  had  just 
])asscd, — that  of  experiencing  frequent  relapses. 
All  this  irispire'd  confidence  ; ‘and  people  began  to 
communicate  fi'ecly  with  each  other.  My  lord 
bishop,  however,  not  judging  it  proper  to  trust  too 
much  to  this  free  communication,  tleferred  the 
paschal  communion  to  the  feast  of  ascension.  Thr 
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holy  office  was  celebrated  in  all  the  churches  du- 
ring Passion  week,  with  the  doors  shut  ; but  on 
Easter-day,  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  people 
to  partake  of  this  consolatory  sacrifice,  that  they 
forced  the  doors  of  the  churches,  particularly  of  , 
the  cathedral,  and  entered  in  crowds.  The  com- 
mandant, fearing  the  effects  of  such  numerous 
assemblies,  above  all  in  places  so  shut  up,  on  the 
morrow  placed  guards  at  the  doors  of  the  churches 
to  prevent  the  populace  entering  ; and  the  bishop, 
to  satisfy  in  some  manner  the  ardour  of  their  de- 
votion, had  an  altar  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
Course,  where  he  celebrated  mass.  For  some 
time  after,  he  continued  on  all  the  Sundays  and 
holidays  to  perform  mass  either  there  or  in  some 
of  the  squares  and  other  open  places. 

The  month  of  May  was  still  more  tranquil. 
The  freedom  of  communication  daily  increased  ; 
and  the  fair  sex,  once  more  showing  ttjemselves  in 
the  streets,  banished  that  frightful  solitude  which 
had  so  long  reigned  in  them.  The  Course  and 
the  Port  began  to  resume  their  accustomed  gaiety, 
and  to  be  again  the  resort  of  the_beau-mondc. 
The  assemblies  were  opened,  the  coteries  revived, 
and  parties  of  pleasure  recommenced.  In  one 
word,  the  ties  of  friendship  and  amity,  which  the 
contagiod  had  broken,  were  now  renewed,  and 
the  city  would  soon  have  resumed  its  accustomed 
splendour,  if  the  terror  of  the  contagion,  spread 
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over  all  the  kingdom,  and  carried  even  into  foreign 
parts,  had  not  still  suspended  its  commerce.  The 
merchants,  impatient  to  renew  it,  and  to  repair  ' 
the  heavy  losses  they  had  sustained,  assembled 
every  day  before  the  Change,  which  was  still  kept 
shut,  and  discussed  their  business  in  the  open  air. 
But  it  was  no  longer  those  vast  projects,  those 
grand  enterprises  which  inundated  foreign  nations 
with  our  merchandise  ; it  was  trifling  speculations, 
capable  of  keeping  up,  but  not  of  increasing,  the 
fortune  of  the  merchant.  This  circumstance 
alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  of  what  importance  it  is 
to  guard  with  the  utmost  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion against  such  a calamity  as  we  had  recently 
experienced,  which  not  only  stopped  commerce 
entirely  for  many  months,  but,  besides,  restrained 
and  shackled  it  for  several  years  after. 

The  malady  seemed  now  so  entirely  subdued, 
that  the  magistrates  began  to  think  of  returning 
thanks  to  the  foreign  physicians  and  surgeons  ; 
who  for  a long  lime  had  done  nothing  more  than 
increase  the  numbers  at  the  Promenade.  Pass- 
ports were  demanded  for  them  from  Mons.  de 
Roquelaure>  commandant  of  the  province  of  Lan- 
guedoc. Messrs.  Cbycoineau,  Verny,  and  Soul- 
liers  were  recalled  from  Aix,  that  they  might  em- 
bark with  the  rest ; but  as  they  came  from  a city 
less  healthy  than  Marseilles  was  now,  they  were 
only  received  into  the  lazaretto.  La  Ciotat  was 
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the  place  appointed  for  the  quarantine  of  these 
gentlemen.  Here  they  began  to  preach  anew 
their  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  contagion  ; but 
so  little  credit  did  it  obtain,  that  they  found  them- 
selves, notwithstanding,  shut  up  within  a close 
barrier,  and  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  month  of  June  being  nearly  at  an  end,  the 
solstice  being  passed,  the  spring  having  succeeded 
to  the  winter,  and  the  summer  to  the  spring,  with- 
out any  return  of  the  mortality,  the  public  mind 
was  perfectly  re-animated.  In  the  hospital  of  the 
Jeu-de-mail  only  43  patients  remained,  and  al- 
most ^all  in  a state  of  convalescence.  A small 
check  to  this  satisfaction  occurred,  by  eight  per- 
sons falling  sick  between  the  25th  and  29th. 
The  alarm  was  general ; every  one  believed  the 
plague  rekindled  by  the  heat  of  summer,  and  num- 
bers were  preparing  for  flight.  But  by  the  new 
attentions  paid  to  the  sick,  and  the  assurance  that 
these  were  by  no  means  real  cases  of  plague,  but 
rather  maladies  occasioned  by  the  heat  acting 
upon  a frame  debilitated  by  the  disorder,  confi- 
dence was  soon  restored. 

As  we  have  hitherto  only  given  the  state  of  the 
hospital  of  the  Jeu-de-mail  by  eaeh  separate 
month,  we  proceed  now  to  state  the  whole  num- 
ber collectively,  which  amounted,  from  the  4th  of 
.October  1720,  when  this  hospital  was  opened,  to 
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the  end  of  June  when  our  history  finishes, 

to  1512;  of  whom  820,  little  more  than  halfonly, 
died,  much  to  the  honour  of  the  directors,  the  phy- 
sicians, and  surgeons,  who  had  the  care  of  it. 

We  would  fftin  here  slate  exactly  the  whole 
number  who  perished  in  this  dreadful  mortality  ; 
and  we  had  flattered  ourselves  that  we  should  be 
able  to  do  so  by  means  of  the  n)orluary  lists  taken 
by  the  commissaries  in  each  parish  ; but  the  man- 
ner in' which  these  lists  were  made  was  too  neo:li- 
gent  to  permit  their  giving  any  thing  like  an  exact 
calculation.  In  some  parishes,  an  account  only 
w'as  taken  of  those  who  died  in  the  houses  or 
streets  in  view  of  the  neighbours,  without  reckon- 
ing those  who,  having  wandered  into  distant  parts 
of  the  city,  perished  there,  or  those  who  died  in 
the  hospitals  and  in  the  country.  Some  commis- 
saries, in  revising  their  lists,  have  found  very  con- 
siderable omissions.  It  was  even  difficult,  in  houses 
where  there  were  several  very  numerous  families, 
and  where,  perhaps,  one  or  two  only  of  all  the 
families  taken  together  escaped,  to  recall  with  ex- 
actitude the  whole  number  the  house  had  con- 
tained. How  many  houses,  besides,  had  been  left 
entirely  desolate,  and  not  one  had  escaped  ; and 
of  these  it  was  not  to  be  expected  the  neighbours 
could  give  a very  exact  account.  The  number  of 
strangers,  moreover,  and  persons  who  had  no  fixed 
habitation,  was  not  inconsiderable.  How  many 


chililren,  likewise,  perished  in  the  hands  of  mlrscs, 
unknown  to  any  one  ; all  these  things  leave  an 
iinpossibilily  of  making  an  exact  calculation,  and 
innch  must  be  supplied  by  conjecture.  The  com- 
missaries’ lists  amounled  to  30,000  : to  this  we 
may,  witlmut  danger  of  exaggeration,  add  10,000 
for  all  the  omissions  above  marked,  and  io,ooc 
more  for  the  territory  ; which  will  make  tn  the 
whole  a dreadful  mortality  of  510,000  souls. 

. In  taking  another  mode  of  calculation,  by  the 
number  cf  deaths,  of  which  an  exact  account  had 
been  kept  from  drv  to  day  at  the  commencemcnl 
of  the  contagion  till  the  15th  of  Angnst,  and  cal- 
culating from  the  proportions  on  its  decline,-  which 
may  be  esthnated  on  nearly  the  same  scale  as  on 
its  increase,  the  whole  number  will  amount  to 


- nearly  the  same. 

Perhaps  a still  more  jast  idea  of  the  mortality 
may  be  formed  from  taking  a rcvrospcct  of  the 
losses  sustained  in  each  separate  body  or  trade. 
We  will  cite  some  which  may  serve  as  a guide  for 
the  rest.  Of  ico  master  hatters  53 
^oo  journeymen  who  remained  m the  city,  the  rest 
having  fleil,  only  30  escaped.  Of  J04  master- 
joiners,  84  died.  Of  138  master  ta>lors,  78  died. 
Of  200  shoemakers,  90  only  survived  ; and  of 
400  coblcrs,  only  50*  masons  were  1 educed 

from  500  to  150.  It  we  descend  to  more  seivile 
occupations,  such  as  porters,  not  more  than 
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one  in  six  eseaped.  With  the  women  and  chil- 
dren it  was  still  worse,  for  the  disease  was  always 
more  fatal  to  them  than  to  the  men.  By  this  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  general  mortality, 
which  certainly,  on  a moderate  computation,  car- 
ried away  half  the  number  of  our  inhabitants. 

On  the  day  of  the  fete  Dieu,  the  12th  of  June, 
my  lord  bishop  judged  that  with  some  precautions 
he  might  venture  to  celebrate  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament.  The  people  were  not,  how^- 
ever,  permitted  to  enter  the  churches.  , And  the 
20th  of  the  same -month  the  feast  of  the  sacred 
heart  of  Jesus,  w'hich  his  lordship  had  solemnly- 
vowed,  was  performed  with  all  possible  solemnity. 
He  also  made  a general  procession,  followed  by  a 
crowd,  among  whom  this  free  communication 
occasioned  no  new  disasters.  This,  united  with 
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the  calm  we  had  for  some  time  enjoyed,  notwith- 
standing the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  and  the 

I 

heat  of  summer,  made  us  regard  the  town  as 
entirely  freed  from  the  malady. — Happy  release 
from  a scourge  so  horrible ! 

Yet  this  terrible  disease  seemed  still  to  continue 
to  give  a tone  to  all  others.  'I'his  gave  occasion 
to  those  who  visited  the  sick  to  take  sometimes 
for  the  plague,  that  which  was  only  a very  remote 
consequence  of  it,  without  considering  that  a 
single  symptom  unconnected  with  the  rest  is  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  plague.  But  as  thcscy 
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tbougli  bearing  a dying  ' haracter  of  our  formida- 
ble foe,  cannot  be  considered  as  really  afflicted 
with  the  plague,  we  are  authorized  in  considering 
it  as  at  an  end  in  the  month  of  June. 

Thus  finished  this  contagion  *,  so  rapid  in  its 
progress,  so  violent  in  its  symptoms,  so  dreadful 
in  its  ravages,  so  ruinous  in  its  duration,  so  fatal 
among  so  many  families — this  plague  which  swept 
away  the  half  of  our  inhabitants,  and  left  the 
rest  in  mournino;  and  desolation — which  reduced 
to  a sorrowful  desert  a city  once  among  the  most 

I 

populous  on  the  globe,  and  left  in  the  utmost 
misery  a people  lately  so  proud  of  their  riches  and 
opulence.  We  owe  our  deliverance,  and  the 
cessation  of  this  terrible  scourge,  to  the  mercy  of' 
the  Lord,  who  was  pleased  to  relent  in  his  anger 
at  the  prayers  of  our  bishop — to  the  wisdom  of  a 
commandant,  whose  vigilance  was  alive  to  every 
thing  that  human  prudence  could  suggest — to 

* Some  remains  of  this  dreadful  malady  appear,  however, 
still  to  have  lurked  in  the  city,  though  the  author  of  this 
narrative,  and  the  public  at  large,  flattered  themselves  it  had 
now  wholly  disappeared.  From  a journal  of  remarkable  oc- 
currences at  Marseilles,  kept  by  an  inhabitant  of  th.e  city,  and 
who  was  living  at  the  same  period,  it  appears  that  the  plague 
broke  out  there  again  in  the  month  of  May  1/22,  and  conti- 
nued till  August,  making  considerable  ravages  3 but  the  mor- 
tality was  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  had  been  experienced 
two  years  before.  Since  that  time  the  town  has  been  wholly 
free  from  this  dreadful  scourge. 
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the  zeal  of  the  magistrates  and  citizens  who  as- 
sisted his  efforts — to  the  prayers  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff  of  ha[)py  memory,  and  to  those  of  many 
bishops  and  pious  pastors  within  the  kingdom — 
to  the  supplications  and  alms  of  a variety  of  other 
worthy  and  compassionate  souls — to  the  cares  of 
an  intenclanl  always  attentive  to  all  our  necessi- 
ties— and,  above  all,  to  the  liberality  of  the  illus- 
trious prince  who  governs  us,  and  the  ample 
succours  he  afforded  our  city. 

Happy  will  it  be  if  the  remembrance  of  our 
past  misfortunes  serve  ns  as  a warning  for  the 
future,  and  inspire  us  with  wisdom  to  use  all 
human  means  to  guard  against  the  renewal  of  a 
catastrophe  so  deplorable — still  more  happy  if  it 
teach  us,  from  this  time  forward,  to  regulate  our 
hearts  and  conduct  on  the  principles  of  true  piety 
and  morality,  and  to  entertain  a just  fear  of  ex- 
citing once  more  the  ano:er  of  the  Lord  ajjainst 
us,  and  drawing  down  on  our  heads  a judgment 
yet  more  dreadful. 
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Kepoi't  of  AIo*n.  Per  fitly  physiciatiy  and  -Aions.  Croizety 
surgeon  to  the  royal  hospital  of  the  galley Sy  deputed  to  nsisit 
the  sick  in  the  town  of  Marseilles  suspected  of  having  the 


plague 


vv  E the  undersigned,  physician  and  surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Hospital  for  the  convidls  on  board  the  galleys, 
do  certify : 

That  having  been  deputed  by  the  general  officers  and 
intendant  of  the  galleys,  assembled  in  council  this  first  * 
day  of  August  1 7 20,  to  ^ visit  the  sick  in  Marseilles 
suspected  of  being  attacked  by  the  plague,  we  presented 
ourselves  at  the  Hotel  deVille  at  three  o’clock  this  after- 
noon to  meet  Messrs.  Robert  and  Audon,  graduate  phy- 
sicians ; and  Mons.  Bouzon,  master-surgeon  of  the  city, 
named  by  Messrs,  the  echevins  to  accompany  us  in  our 
visit ; whence  having  repaired  all  together  to  the  different 
{^^uarters  of  the  city  we  found  as  follows  : — 
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1st.  In  the  quarter  of  the  cathedral  church,  where 
many  persons  have  already  died  of  the  plague,- as  it  is 
supposed,  we  examined  the  body  of  a woman  of  sixty 
years  of  age,  dead  after  an  illness  of  three  days;  on 
whom  we  found  no  marks  of  a pestilential  disease  on 
any  part  of  the  body.  We  afterwards  visited,  in  an- 
other house,  a woman  of  thirty-five  years  of  age,  wlio 
had  a bubo  in  the  groin  upon  the  left  side.  As  we 
did  not,  however,  perceive  any  other/  symptom  of  a 
pestilential  disease — from  this  and  other  circumstances 
which  v/e  learned  relative  to  the  woman,  we  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  tumour  proceeded  from  a very  diflerent 
malady. 

2dly.  We  next  examined  the  body  of  a girl  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  near  the  convent  of  the  Grands  Carmes. 
According  to  the  account  given  by  her  mother  fine  was 
seized  with  a violent  sickness  and  head-ach,  accompanied 
with  a general  faintness,  and  died  in  thirty  hours  after 
her  seizure,  covered  with  livid  purple  spots,  having  the 
belly  extremely  distended,  and  of  a purple  colour;  and 
having  discharged  a great  quantity  of  blood  at  the  nose 
in  a very  liquefied  and  serous  state.  In  the  same  quarter 
we  found  many  other  persons  of  both  sexes  and  different 
ages,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten,  attacked  with  fever, 
pains  in  the  head,  and  violent  sickness ; which  was  as--* 
cribed  by  those  about  them  to  the  quantity  of  bad  fruit 
they  had  eaten ; but  in  none  did  we  find  symptoms  which 
appeared  to  Indicate  the  contagion. 

3dly.  In  the  Rue  de  VEscak*  we  visited  a house  where 

* T^he  street  of  the  Ladder \ — so  called  from  its  excessive  steepness. 
Escale,  in  the  Provencal  tongue,  signifies  a ladder.  This  was  the 
street  where  the  disease  first  broke  out,  and  where  it  always  made 
the  greatest  ravages. 
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a woman  had  died  suddenly,  four  or  fiv£  days  before, 
suspected  of  having  the  plague.  Her  child  of  twelve 
years  old  had  died  this  day,  covered  with  livid  purple 
spots,  and  with  an  excessive  tension  of  the  belly,  and  a 
swellbig  near  the  glands  of  the  groin  on  the  left  side. 
She  had  been  seized,  according  to  the  account  of  those 
about  her,  two  days  before  with  a violent  nausea,  and 
insupportable  pains' in  the  head.  By  the  side  of  this  body, 
on  a wretched  bed,  was  her  father  aged  forty  years  lying 
down  dressed;  his  face  was  livid,  his  eyes  sunk  and 
dying;  he  had  been  seized  two  days  before  with  a vio- 
lent head-ach  and  vomiting;  he  had  a tumour  on  the 
groin  on  the  right  side,  he  was  covered  with  livid  purple 
spots,  and  his  belly  was  extremely  distended  with  very 
violent  pains.  In  another  house  near  this  we  found  a 
mother  and  daughter,  the  former  thirty- five,  the  laU 
ter  fourteen  years  of  age,  both  with  the  face  hvid 
and  eyes  sunk,  and  with  such  an  excessive  faintness  that 
they  were  scarcely  able  to  open  their  eyes ; the  daughter 
had  been  ill  two  days  with  the  most  violent  head-ach  and 
nausea;  neither  of  them  had  any  tumours  either  on  the 
groin  or  under  the  arms,  nor  had  they  any  purple  spots. 

4thly.  In  ascending  near  the  fountain  of  the  Samaritan 
Woman  we  found  a girl  of  twenty  y^ears  of  age  recently 
dead,  covered  with  a livid  purple,  having  been  ill  three 
days  with  violent  head-ach  and  continued  vomitings.  In 
a little  bed  by  her  side  was  her  brother,  thirteen  years 
old,  who  had  been  seized  the  day  before  M^ith  horrible 
pains  in  the  head  and  violent  efforts  to  vomit.  His  eyes 
were  sparkling  and  inflamed;  his  tongue  was  dry  and 
whitifli,  and  his  belly  swelled,  with  excessive  languoi, 
and  a considerable  swelling  near  the  groin  on  the  rignt 
side,  which  occasioned  him  violent  pain. 
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Lastly.  In  a house  upon  the  Course,  we  found  a wo- 
man of  forty  years  of  age  who  was  in  a strong  delirium, 
with  convulsive  twitchings  in  all  her  limbs.  Her  eyes 
were  inflamed,  and  in  many  parts  of  her  body  were 
purple  spots.  Her  brother  told  us  that  (he  was  seized, 
tour  days  before,  w'ith  a violent  sickness  and  pain  in  the 
head.  He  added,  moreover,  that  a child  had  died  in  the 
same  house  a few  days  before,  after  only  two  days^  illness, 
who  was  seized  in  like  manner  with  violent  pains  in  the 
head,  and  vomitings. 

Finally.  Having  examined  the  diseased  very  accurately, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  malady  is  extremely  contagious 
.and  pestilential ; and  th;it  the  utmost  precaution  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

Given  at  Marseilles  this  ist  day  of  August  1720. 

Signed,  Perrin, 

Physician  to  the  royal  hospital  of  the  galleys. 

Croizet, 

Surgeon  to  the  same  hospital. 
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No.  11. 


Report  transmitted  to  the  Government  by  A'lessrs.  Chycoinenu 
and  Verny^  physicians  of  lidontpellier^  deputed  by  his 
royal  highness  the  Regent  to  visit  the  sick  at  Marseille^-y 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  malady  vjhich  reigns 
there 

According  to  the  orders  of  his  royal  highness  vvc 
repaired  to  Marseilles,  where  we  arrived  on  the  13th  of 
this  present  month  August.  We  immediately  desired  his 
excellency  the  governor,  and  Messrs,  the  echevins,  to 
convene  an  assembly  of  all  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
v.'ho  had  been  employed  in  visiting  the  patients  afRi£led 
with  the  disease, which  has  reigned  fortwo  months  in  that 
city  j that  we  might  learn  their  opinions  on  its  nature 
and  cause,  and  see  how'  far  the  observations  we  should 
afterw'ards  make  might  or  might  not  concur  with  these 
opinions.  We  met  accordingly  on  the  same  day,  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  w-hen  these  gentlemen  w'ere  all  unani- 
mous in  their  opinions  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  as  to  the  causes  which  had  produced  it,  as 
well  as  to  those  which  contribute  to  its  constant  in- 
crease. 

1st.  They  assert  that  ihe  disease  carries  ofFin  a very 
short  time,  sometimes  even  in  three  or  four  hours,  and 

* Referred  to  page  loo. 
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at  the  utmost  in  two  or  three  days,  a very  large  majority 
of  those  whom  it  attacks. 

2dly.  1 hat  w'iien  it  enters  a house  it  spreads  instantly 
from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  no  one  in  the  family 
escapes  the  contagion,  and  in  many  instances  the 
whole  family  has  perished.  And  wherever  it  has  hap- 
pened that  any  one  member  has  escaped  from  among  a 
family  attacked,  before  the  infection  has  begun  to  appear 
upon  himself,  he  has  constantly  carried  the  malady  into 
the  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge, 
however  remote  it  might  be  from  his  own  habitation. 

3dly.  That  this  malady  is  attended  wdth  the  same 
symptoms  in  all  the  subjects  it  attacks,  of  whatever  con- 
dition they  may  be,  and  exhibits  the  same  characteristics, 
such  as  carbuncles,  bubos,  livid  pustules,  and  purple 
spots.  It  begins  with  the  same  accidents  as  the  common 
malignant  fever:  such  as  shiverings,  sickness,  violent 
head-ach,  languor,  nausea,  vomitings;  afterwards  suc- 
ceed ardent  heat,  drowsiness,  delirium ; the  tongue 
becomes  dry  and  black,  the  eyes  sparkling,  wandering 
or  dying  ; the  pulse  irregular  and  sometimes  extremely 
high,  the  complexion  cadaverous ; and  often  to  these  are 
added  convulsive  motions  and  haemorrhages. 

As  to  the  causes,  they  agree  equally  that  the  malady 
began  to  appear  soon  after  the  arrival  of  a ship  from 
Seyde  which  had  lost  seven  or  eight  persons  in  its  pas- 
sage, all  of  whom  w^ere  attacked  wdth  similar  symptoms. 
Some  merchandise  from  this  vessel  had  been  carried  se- 
cretly and  without  any  precaution  into  a house  in  one  of 
the  streets  in  the  town  which  is  only  inhabited  by  the 
low'est  among  the  people,  and  it  was  in  this  street  that 
the  malady  first  broke  out.  Several  porters  employed  in 
the  infirmary  on  bales  of  merchandise,  which  had  been 
brought  in  the  same  fhip,  had  also  died  suddenly.  That 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  street  where  the  malady  com- 
menced had  spread  it  into  other  quarters  of  the  town 
by  the  communication  which  always  subsists  among  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  place.  'I'he  physicians  as- 
sured us,  however,  that  it  was  among  the  poor  mecha- 
nics, and  those  who  arc  obliged  to  live  on  mean  and 
unwholesome  food,  that  the  disease  has  spread,  rather 
than  among  persons  in  a superior  class. 

After  this  oral  report,  we  begged  of  the  same  gentle- 
men to  give  us  in  writing  some  of  the  cases  which  each 
separately  had  observed.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  we  found  them  all  in  strict  conformity  with  the  facts 
given  above. 

However,  to  fulfil  more  exactly  the  mission  with 
which  his  royal  highness  had  honoured  us,  we  visited 
ourselves  both  the  hospital,  to  which  the  sick  suspected 
of  having  the  plague  are  transported,  and  the  principal 
quarters  of  the  city.  At  the  hospital,  which  is  placed  at 
'one  of  the  extremities  of  the  city,  we  found  from  four 
to  five  hundred  sick,  more  than  two-thirds  of  whom 
were  attacked  with  the  malady  as  above  described  j 
having  tumours,  livid  pustules,  and  purple  spots.  Some 
were  expiring,  and  others  appeared  nearly  so,  though 
they  had  been  brought  thither  only  a few  hours  before : 
those  who  had  been  longest  in  the  hospital  still  had  not 
been  there  above  two  or  three  days  ; so  that  forty  or  fifty 
dead  bodies  were  piled  one  on  another  in  a passage  which 
leads  to  all  the  wards,  and  a like  number  of  dead  might 
be  reckoned  upon  every  four-and-twenty  hours. 

After  visiting  this  hospital,  we  repaired  to  several  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  city,  and  can  affirm  that  there  is  not 
one  where  there  are  not  a number  of  persons  attacked 
with  the  same  disease.  Often  have  we  found  in  the 
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same  housc^  father,  mother,  children,  all  labouring 
under  the  infection,  ready  to  perifh,  and  deprived  of  all 
sort  of  assistance. 

T hese  visits  made— —to  conclude  all,  we  thought  it 
right  to  have  three  bodies  opened  in  our  presence : in 
these  w'e  only  found  gangrenous  inflammations,  or  in- 
flammations tending  to  the  gangrenous. 

All  these  observations  have  convinced  us  that  the  ma- 
lady which  now  reigns  in  this  city  is  a true  pestilential 
fever,  not  yet  arrived  at  its  utmost  degree  of  malignity  ; 
since  we  have  remarked,  that  among  those  who  have 
taken  the  infection  some  few  have  escaped,  provided 
proper  care  was  taken  of  them  In  the  beginning  of  the 
malady,  and  that  they  were  well  supplied  with  whole- 
some nourishment.  But  the  city  is  so  destitute  of  the 
aliments  necessary  in  such  cases,  particularly  of  butcher’s 
meat  ; and  so  little  precaution  has  hitherto  been  taken 
to  separate  the  Infected  from  those  who  are  yet  free  from 
infection,  that  unless  his  royal  highness  will  be  pleased 
to  grant  his  particular  interference,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  sort  of  plague y which  increases  every  day,  will  be- 
come fatal,  not  only  to  the  city,  but  even  to  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces ; nay,  perhaps,  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

Given  at  Marseilles,  this  iSthday  of  August,  1720. 

Signed,  Chycoineau. 

Verny. 
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No.  III. 


AJandate  of  the  most  revere?id  and  most  illustrious  the  lord 

bishop  of  Marseilles  *• 

Henry  Francis  Xavier  de  Belzunce  de  Castelmo- 
f RON,  by  the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  and  of  the 
holy  apostolic  see,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  abbe  of  No- 
■ tre  Dame  des  Chambons,  counsellor  of  his  majesty  in 
all  his  councils. 

To  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  and  all  the  faithful  of 
his  diocese,  salutation  and  blessing  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Woe  woe  ! to  you  and  to  ourselves,  my  dearest 
brethrep,  if  all  that  we  have  seen,  all  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced, for  a long  time  past,  from  the  anger  of  a 
God  the  avenger  of  guilt,  (hall  not  be  able  in  these  times 
of  dreadful  mortality  to  make  us  turn  our  eyes  inward 
upon  ourselves,  and,  in  the  anguish  of  our  souls,  take  a 
retrospect  of  our  past  lives  ; such  a retrospect  as  shall 
lead  us  finally  to  have  recourse  to  the  mercy  of  the  Lord, 
whose  hand,  while  yet  extended  over  us  so  severely,  holds 
out  at  the  same  time,  for  our  encouragement,  that  par- 
don which  he  will  not,  however,  grant  but  to  our  sin- 
cere repentance  and  amendment. 

Has  he  not  already  explained  himself  with  sufficient 

: * Referred  to  in  page  136. 
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clearness,  by  so  many  judgments  sent  to  punish  the  shi- 
ner ? by  the  scarcity,  the  excessive  dearness  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life — by  the  extreme  and  general  mlfery, 
which  increases  every  day— by  the  plague,  the  most  severe 
ever  experienced,  which  threatens  the  total  ruin  of  this 
once  great,  once  flourishing  city, which  has  already  wholly 
extinguished  a considerable  number  of  families,  and  car- 
ried desolation  and  mourning  into  every  house  ! And 
can  we,  who  behold  such  an  infinite  number  of  victims 
daily  immolated  to  the  justice  of  an  incensed  and  aven- 
ging God  ; — can  we,  who  are  not  less  guilty  than  those  of 
our  brethren  over  whom  his  formidable  arm  has  been 
extended,  remain  tranquil,  nor  employ  our  utmost  ef- 
forts by  a speedy  and  sincere  repentance  to  escape  the 
sword  of  the  angel  of  destruction  ! 

Without  entering  into  the  secret  recesses  of  so  many 
houses  desolated  by  the  plague  and  by  famine,  where 
nought  was  to  be  seen  but  dying  and  dead — nought  to 
be  heard  but  cries  and  groans— where  the  corrupting  for 
several  days  of  lifeless  bodies  by  the  side  of  those  who  had 
not  yet  expired,  was  a punishment  more  horrible  for  the 
living  than  even  death  itself ! — without  speaking,  I say, 
of  all  the  horrors  which  have  not  been  public,  what 
frightful  spectacles  have  we  not  witnessed  for  nearly 
four  months  past,  and  do  we  not  still  behold  ! We  have 
seen— can  we  ever  reflect  upon  it,  my  dearest  brethren, 
without  shuddering  ? and  will  future  ages  believe  our 
report  ?— we  have  seen  all  the  streets  of  this  great  city 
at  the  same  time  bordered  on  each  side  with  dead  bodies 
half  corrupted — v/ith  infected  clothes  and  effects  thrown 
from  the  windows,  so  that  we  scarcely  knew  where  to  put 
our  feet.  All  the  squares  and  market-places,  all  the  doors 
of  the  churches  obstructed  with  heaps  of  putrid  corpses, 
some  of  which  the  dogs  were  even  devouring,  without 
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a possibility,  for  several  days  together,  to  procure  them 
interment.  We  have  seen  at  the  same  time  an  infinite 
number  of  sick  become  objects  of  horror  and  terror, 
even  to  those  towards  whom  nature  should  have  inspired 
them  with  sentiments  of  the  utmost  tenderness,  and, 
abandoned  by  their  nearest  friends,  cast  inhumanly  from 
their  own  houfes  into  the  streets,  without  assistance,  and 
amid  an  indiscriminate  heap  'of  dead  and  dying;  the 
odour  and  infection  of  whom  were  insupportable. 

How  many  times,  in  the  bitterness  ot  our  grief,  have 
we  not  beheld  these  miserable  and  expiring  victims 
stretch  out  their  trembling  hands  towards  us,  to  evince 
their  joy  at  beholding  us  once  more,  before  their  eyes 
were  closed  for  ever,  and  ask  our  benediction  and  abso- 
lution of  their  sins,  with  tears  and  sentiments  of  the  most 
perfea  faith,  penitence,  and  resignation ! How  many 
times  has  not  our  heart  been  torn  with  the  most  poignant 
regret,  on  seeing  them  at  length  expire  before  our  eyes, 
without  the  possibility  of  affording  them  any  succour ! 
We  have  seen  husbands  drag  into  the  streets  the  bodies  of 
their  wives,  and  wives  those  of  their  husbands ; parents 
those  of  their  children,  and  children  those  of  their  pa- 
rents evincing  even  more  horror  and  repugnance 
against  them,  than  regret  for  their  loss  ! We  have  seen 
the  bodies  of  the  most  wealthy  and  the  highest  rank, 
wrapped  only  in  a fheet,  mingled  with  tne  poorest  and 
most  degraded — thrown  like  them  into  a wretched  cart, 
and  heaped  together  without  distinction  into  one  com- 
mon grave,  in  unholy  ground,  without  the  rites  of  sepul- 
ture ! God  willing  it  thus,  to  demonstrate  to  man  the 
vanity  and  emptiness  of  that  worldly  wealth  and  gran- 
deur after  which  he  runs  so  eagerly.  We  have  seen-« 
and  we  ought  to  regard  this  a^  the  most  sensible  mark  of 
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the  Divine  wrath — we  have  seen  the  priests  of  the  Most 
High,  of  all  degrees,  struck  with  terror,  seek  their  safety 
in  a shameful  flight ; while  a prodigious  number  of  the 
saints  and  faithful  ministers  of  the  Lord  have  been  taken 
away  from  the  midst  of  us,  at  a time  when  their  indefa- 
tigable zeal  and  heroic  charity  appeared  the  most  neces- 
sary for  the  support  and  consolation  of  their  flocks,  and 

f \ 

the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

Marseilles — that  city  lately  so  flourishing,  so  wealthy, 
so  populous!  — that  city  of  which  ye  were  so  proud; 
which  ye  delighted  to  show,  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
strangers;  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  w'hich  ye  boasted 
with  such  exultation — as  well  as  the  singularity  of  the 
territory  adjacent  ! — that  city,  whose  commerce  extended 
from  one  end  of  the  universf*  d the  other ; the  constant 
resort  of  all  nations,  even  uiC  most  barbarous  and  most 
distant  1 Marseilles  is  fallen — she  Is  destitute  of  all  suc- 
cour— she  is  forsaken  by  those  of  her  own  citizens  wLo 
were  most  able  to  console  her,  and  w'ho  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  atlive  to  assuage  and  alleviate  her  mise- 
ries I This  city,  in  short,  through  whose  streets  w^e 
lately  could  scarcely  pass  from  the  concourse  of  people 
they  contained— from  their  affluence,  their  industry, 
and  their  commerce,  is  now  delivered  up  to  solitude, 
to  silence,  to  indigence,  to  desolation,  to  death ! — Once 
the  pride  of  France,  she  is  now  her  terror.  The  whole 
kingdom — all  Europe  even — is  armed  against  her  unfor- 
tunate sons.  They  are  become  the  dread  and  odium  of 
all  other  mortals,  nor  is  there  any  thing  they  now  fear 
so  much  as  any  intercourse  with  her. 

What  a dreadful  change  I — Did  the  Lord  ever  pour 
' out  his  wrath  in  a manner  more  marked  or  more  terri- 
ble ? — Doubt  it  not,  my  dearest  brethren,  his  by  the  ex- 
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cess  of  our  crimes  that  we  merited  this  severe  judgment. 
Impiety,  irreligion,  bad  faith,  usury,  impurity,  and 
luxury,  were  *at  their  height  among  you.  The  holy  or- 
dinances of  God  were  no  longer  observed— the  sabbaths 
and  appointed  feasts  were  profaned — the  fasts  and  absti- 
nences, no  less  indispensable,  were  violated  by  a scanda- 
lous licentiousness.  The  voice  of  the  pastor  that  of 
the  holy  church  herself,  and  her  formidable  censures,  were 
spurned  with  proud  contempt  by  some  rebel  sons,  who 
dared  to  erect  themselves  into  judges  and  arbiters  of  the 
faith.  The  august  temples  of  the  living  God  were  be- 
come places  of  rendezvous,  of  conversation,  and  of 
amusement;  the  mysteries  of  iniquity  were  treated  of 
even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  at  the  time  of  the  di- 
vine sacrifice.  The  saint  of  saints  was  personally  in- 
sulted in  his  holy  sacrament  by  a thousand  Irreverences, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  unworthy  communions, 
without  the  different  calamities  with  which  he  has  af- 
flicted us  at  many  intervals,  and  by  degrees,  having  been 
able  to  reform  a conduct  so  criminal  ; as  if  the  sinners  of 
our  days  had  madly  undertaken  to  provoke  with  haugh- 
tiness the  justice  of  God,  and  insult  him  even  in  his 

anger. 

If  then  we  at  this  day  feel  its  most  fatal  effects  if  we 
experience  how  terrible  it  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
offended  God— if  we  have  the  misfortune  to  serve  as  a 
warning  to  all  nations  ; let  us  not  seek  the  cause  without, 
—it  is  to  be  found  within  ourselves.  Surrounded  by  the 
shades  of  death,  let  us  behold  his  approach  with  submis- 
sion, blessing  the  hand  that  strikes  us,  and  adoring  with-, 
out  a murmur  the  rigour  and  justice  of  his  chastisemento. 
All  the  succour  that  man  can  give  us  is  vain  ; we  know 
this  but  too  well.  To  whom  then,  in  circumstances  so 
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awful,  shall  we  have  recourse  to  appease  the  anger  of  God, 
and  obtain  our  pardon,  but  to  the  divine  Saviour  of  our 
souls,  our  mediator  before  the  heavenly  Father  ? Pie  is 
always  ready  to  hear  us  j he  can,  if  he  judge  meet,  cause 
our  tribulations  to  cease  ; his  goodness  is  a thousand 
times  greater  than  our  transgressions  *,  he  wills  not  the 
death  of  a sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from 
his  ways  and  live.  Prostrate  before  him  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  let  us  implore  his  mercy,  and  endeavour  by  a sin- 
cere and  speedy  penitence  to  touch  with  compassion  his 
adorable  heart,  which  has  so  loved  men,  even  ingrate 
and  sinners  as  they  are,  as  to  lay  down  his  life  for  them. 
If  we  address  ourselves  to  him  with  souls  sincerely  hum- 
ble and  contrite,  we  may  hope  with  confidence  that  we 
shall  not  be  entirely  rejected  ; and  that  in  the  God  made 
Man,  source  inexhaustible  of  all  grace,  we  shall  find  a 
certain  and  speedy  remedy  to  our  misfortunes.  ’Tis  in 
his  name  we  must  pray,  if  we  would  that  our  prayers 
should  be  heard  : for  it  is  by  the  force  and  virtue  of  that 
holy  name  that  the  greatest  miracles  are  performed. 

It  is  with  these  causes  in  view,  to  appease  the  just 
anger  of  God  and  procure  the  cessation  of  that  dreadful 
calamity  which  desolates  a flock  that  was  always  so  dear 
^ to  us  *,  to  do  honour  to  Jesus  Christ  in  his  holy  sacrament, 
in  order  to  repair  the  outrages  it  has  received  from  un- 
worthy and  sacrilegious  communions,  and  the  irreveren- 
cies  he  has  experienced  in  the  mystery  of  his  love  to  man- 
kind j to  make  him  loved  by  the  faithful  committed  to  our 
care;  and  finally,  in  hopes  of  atoning  for  the  crimes  which 
have  drawn  dowm  the  divine  vengeance  upon  us ; that  we 
have  established,  and  do  establish  throughout  our  diocese, 
the  feast  of  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus,  which  shall  here- 
after be  celebrated  every  year  on  the  first  Friday  which 
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follows  Immediately  the  octave  of  the  holy  sacrament ; a 
day  on  which  it  is  already  fixed  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  *,  and  we  appoint  it  a feast  of  obligation,  to  be 
observed  strictly  throughout  our  diocese,  permitting  that 
on  that  day  the  holy  sacrament  shall  be  exposed  every 
year  in  the  parish  churches  of  this  city,  and  in  the  rest 
of  our  diocese,  and  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  territory 
of  Marseilles,  as  also  in  the  churches  of  ail  the  commu- 
nities, secular  and  regular,  throughout  our  diocese,  re- 
serving only  to  ourselves,  with  regard  to  the  communi- 
ties, to  give  the  permission  in  writing  according  to  the 
'usual  custom. 

Further,  we  order  for  the  same  purposes,  and  with  the 
like  intentions,  that  henceforward  the  feast  of  the  holy 
name  of  Jesus  be  in  like  manner  celebrated  throughout  ^ 
our  diocese,  on  the  14th  of  the  month  of  January,  with  the 
same  solemnities  as  that  of  the  heart  of  Jesus,  giving  the  • 
same  permission  for  the  exposition  of  the  holy  sacramentj 
willing  that  the  proper  services  composed  for  these  feasts, 
and  which  we  will  immediately  cause  to  be  printed,  be 
recited  in  our  diocese  by  all  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
perform  the  divine  service,  together  with  the  mass  pro- 
per for  each  feast.  Both  to  commence  in  the  following 
year  1721.  And  we  exhort  all  chapters,  vicars,  curates, 
and  superiors  of  communities,  both  male  and  female, 
throughout  our  diocese,  to  enter  into  our  views,  and  into 
the  spirit  in  which  w'^e  have  established  these  two  new 
feasts,  and  to  celebrate  them  with  the  utmost  solemnity 
possible;  to  which,  if  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  preserve 
us  amid  the  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed,  we  our- 
selves will  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  Fi- 
nally, we  enjoin  all  vicars  and  curates  in  our  diocese,  to 
impress  the  minds  of  their  parishioners  w'lth  the  utility. 
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which  may  prove  to  themselves  an  act  of  devotion  so 
essential  and  so  agreeable  as  the  feasts  of  the  sacred 
name  and  sacred  heart  of  Jesus  ; since  to  honour  the 
heart  and  name  of  Jesus  is  to  honour  God  himself,  in 
the  person  of  the  adorable  Saviour  of  our  souls,  to  whom 
we  this  day  consecrate  our  diocese  in  a particular  man- 
ner, exhorting  every  one  of  the  faithful  in  particular  to 
purify  immediately  his  heart,  and  devote  it  entirely  to 
that  of  Jesus. 

Happy,  a thousand  times  happy,  the  people  who,  by 
abstaining  from  every  thing  profane  •,  by  their  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  antient  and  salutary  doctrine  ; by  their 
humble  and  perfect  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the 
church,  the  spouse  of  Jefus  Christ  *,  by  the  holiness  and 
regularity  of  their  lives,  shall  be  always  found  according 
to  the  heart  of  Jesus,  and  whose  names  shall  be  written 
in  his  adorable  heart.  He  shall  be  their  guide  in  the 
dangerous  ways  of  this  world  ; their  consolation  in  mi- 
sery 5 their  asylum  in  persecution,  their  defence  against 
the  gates  of  hell,  and  their  names  shall  never  be  effaced 
from  the  book  of  God, 

And  we  command  that  this  our  present  ordotlnance 
be  sent  and  affixed  wherever  need  requires,  and  that  it 
be  read  and  published  at  the  sermon  of  the  masses  of  the 
different  churches  the  earliest  day  possible,  and  the  two 
Sundays  of  the’  ensuing  year  immediately  preceding  tlie 
feasts  we  hereby  establish. 

Given  at  Marseilles  this  28th  of  October,  1720. 

Signed,  Henry,  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
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Brief  of  his  holiness  the  pope^  addressed  to  the  lord  bishop  of 

Marseilles  * , 

To  our  venerable  brother  Henry  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
Clement  the  Xlth,  pope,  salutation  and  apostolical 
benediction. 

Our  particular  affection  and  paternal  tenderness  for 
your  city  have  created  in  our  breast  a lively  and  just  grief, 
in  learning  by  the  public  reports  that  it  is  grievously  af- 
flicted with  the  plague.  Although  we  fear  that  the  sin- 
fulness of  mankind,  and  our  own  sinfulness  in- particular, 
have  not  a little  contributed,  to  this  calamity,  since  the 
Lord  is  accustomed  to  make  use  of  these  scourges  to 
manifest  most  clearly  his  anger  against  a sinful  people  ; 
yet  our  heart,  in  the  depth  of  its  affliction,  has  found 
consolation  in  reflecting  that  Marseilles  is  governed  by  a 
bishop  full  of  probity,  vigilance,  piety,  and  zeal.  He 
will  not,  therefore,  fail,  not  only  to  procure,  with  the 
utmost  attention  to  those  afflicted  with  the  malady,  all 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  aid  within  his  power,  but  he 
will  also  in  these  days  of  anger  take  on  himself  the 
function  of  conciliator,  and  exert  all  his  efforts  to  turn 
away  the  divine  wrath  and  indignation  by  his  pious  and 
fervent  prayers. 


* Referred  to  in  page  196. 
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This  advantageous  idea  which  we  had  conceived  of 
our  venerable  brother,  has  been  fully  confirmed  to  us 
by  all  that  we  have  heard,  by  the  letters  of  various  per-" 
sons,  and  particularly  by  that  written  by  himself  the 
fourth  day  of  Auguft,  to  our  dear  son  De  Gay,  canon 
penitentiary  of  Avignon,  which  he  imparted  to  our- 
selves a few  days. ago.  By  all  these  letters  we  learn,  that 
after  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  master,  our  venerable 
brother  is  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  flock  com- 
mitted to  his  care  : that  he  visits  those  struck  with  the 
plague  ; consoling  them  with  paternal  tenderness  ex- 
citing them,  by  exhortations  suited  to  their  unhappy 
state,  to  have  recourse  to  the  divine  goodness  to  obtain 
the  pardon  of  their  sins  ; that  he  administers  with  his 
own  hands  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  church ; and  that, 
with  regard  to  those  who  suffer  less  from  the  disease  than 
from  want,  he  seeks  every  means  of  furnifhing  them 
with  all  necessaries  for  the  support  of  life: — in  short,  that 
in  every  respect  he  fulfils  perfectly  all  the  duties  of  a 
good  and  vigilant  bishop. 

We  are  then  filled  with  consolation,  and  penetrated 
with  joy,  in  beholding  him  animated  with  that  perfect 
charity  which  nothing  can  appall ; which,  in  a time  so 
urgent,  flies  no  fatigue  or  trouble,  nor  shuns  the  dan- 
gers inseparable  from  the  contagion  ; which  is  not 
stopped  by  the  fear  of  a death  which  appeared  to  the 
piety  of  the  first  faithful,  not  less  glorious  than  martyr- 
dom, when  we  expose  ourselves  to  it  voluntarily,  from 
motives  of  true  piety  and  faith  accompanied  with  the 
most  heroic  courage  and  fortitude.  *Tis  this  which  gives 
us  reason  to  believe  that  God  has  sent  this  fatal  contagion 
to  the  end  that  the  contumacious,  feeling  tlie  penalty  of 
their  sins,  may  be  forced  at  length  to  lower  their  proud 
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heads,  and  pay  to  the  holy  see  the  obedience  they  owe  if, 
and  that  our  venerable  brother  himself  may  have  a wider 
field  on  which  to  exercise  his  exemplary  virtues  and  in- 
crease his  merits. 

But  since  our  pontifical  solicitude  requires  of  us  that 
we  do  not  confine  ourselves  merely  to  giving  praise 
where  praise  is  deserved,  but  that,  without  waiting  for 
its  being  asked  of  us,  we  give  to  the  zeal  of  our  brother 
all  the  assistance,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  our 
power  •,  opening  those  treasures  of  the  church,  the  dis- 
pensation of  which  the  Most  High  has  confided  to  our 
humility : we  have  granted  in  the  present  necessity 

many  indulgences  to  the  clergy  and  people  committed  to 
the  care  of  our  dearest  brother,  as  will  be  more  amply 
seen  in  the  particular  brief  for  this  purpose  which  will 
accompany  the  present.  We  have  besides  ordered  that 
there  be  purchased  with  our  pence,  and  conveyed  the 
soonest  possible  to  our  suffering  brethren,  two  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  Roman  measure,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor,  gratis,  as  a proof  of  our  paternal  affec- 
tion. For  the  reft,  we  shall  never  cease  with  the  utmost 
humility  to  supplicate  the  All-powerful  to  extend  over 
his  afflicted  creatures  the  arm  of  his  mercy,  and  to  re- 
move far  from  them  all  those  errors  which  may  occasion 

their  final  destruction. 

Finally,  we  wish  thee,  our  venerable  brother,  with  all 
our  heart,  the  continual  assistance  of  the  grace  of  God, 
and  we  give  thee  with  all  tenderness  our  apostolical  bene- 
diction. 

Given  at  Rome  at  St.  Mary  the  Great,  under  the  sig- 
net of  the  Fisherman,  this  14th  day  of  September,  i'j'20, 
and  the  twentieth  year  of  our  pontificate. 

Toiin  Christopher,  archbishop  of  Amasia- 
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Another  brief  to  our  venerable  brother  Henry  lord 
bishop  of  Marseilles.  Clement  the  Xlth,  pope,  salu- 
tation and  apostolical  benediction. 

Having  learned  with  the  moil  sensible  affliction  that 
the  plague  is  in  your  city  of  Marseilles,  and  perhaps  in 
other  places  of  your  diocese  ; and  since  it  is  to  be  feared, 
which  God  however  avert  ! that  it  may  pass  into  others 
now  uncontaminated  *,  we,  delirous  to  contribute  to  the 
spiritual  consolation  and  salvation  of  those  already  struck 
with  the  plague,  or  who  may  be  struck  hereafter,  as 
well  as  to  the  consolation  and  salvation  of  those  who 
attend  on  this  description  of  sick,  confiding  in  the 
mercy  of  the  All-powerful,  and  In  the  authority  of 
his  blessed  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  do  hereby 
grant  a plenary  Indulgence  for  all  their  sins,  to  all  those 
of  the  faithful  of  both  sexes  In  the  city  and  diocese  of 
Marseilles  who  fliall  be  infected  with  the  plague,  which 
we  pray  God  however  not  to  permit.  And  we  do  fur- 
ther grant  a lik , indulgence  to  all  ministers  of  the  Lord 
who  fhall  administer  the  holy  sacraments  to  persons 
infected  with  the  plague,  or  to  those  who  are  suspected 
to  be  so.  Likewise  to  the  physicians  and  surgeons  who 
labour  at  their  cure  ; and  to  all  In  general  who  shall 
give  assistance  to  the  sick  in  their  necessities.  To  the 
midwives  who  fliall  assist  at  the  delivery  of  women 
afflicted  with  the  plague,  and  the  nurses  who  fhall  give 
suck  to  their  children.  To  those  who  fliall  condudl  the 
sick  to  the  hospitals  or  other  places  destined  for  their 
reception.  To  those  who  shall  transport  to  the  grave, 
or  inter,  persons  dead  of  the  plague.  In  short,  to  all  the 
faithful  of  both  sexes  who  shall  administer  in  any  w-ay 
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to  the  necessities  of  their 'brethren  afflitfled  with  the 
plague.  To  those  who  fliall  visit  and  console  them,  or 
exercise  any  other  act  of  spiritual  or  temporal  charity 
towards  them  ; provided  that,  being  truly  and  sincerely 
penitent,  they  receive  the  holy  communion  once  in  the 
week,  and  recite  the  Chaplet,  or  the  third  part  of  the 
Rosary  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  Seven  Peni- 
tential Psalms, 

We  grant  also  plenary  indulgence  in  the  Lord,  ar.d 
remission  of  sins,  to  those  who,  struck  with  the  plague. 
If  truly  penitent,  have  confessed  themselves  and  received 
the  holy  sacrament  i or,  if  this  has  not  been  possible, 
have,  with  contrite  hearts,  invoked  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  resigned  themselves  wholly  to  him,  at  leall  inter- 
nally, if  not  able  to  do  it  otherwise.  Desirous  of  open- 
ing to  you  still  further  the  treasure  of  the  church,  and 
to  give  to  the  dead  the  succour  of  which  they  may  stand 
in  need,  we  grant  indulgence  to  all  priests,  whether 
secular  or  regular,  who,  during  the  contagion,  (hall  say, 
at  any  altar  you  shall  appoint  in  the  city  oi  'in  the  diocese 
of  Marseilles,  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  In  purga- 
tory of  any  of  the  faithful  *,  so  that  by  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  the  saints, 
they  may  be  delivered  from  the  pains  of  purgatory  •, — 
suspending,  during  the  time  it  may  be  necessary,  our 
constitution  de  non  concedcfjdis  indulgentib  ad  instar ^ and 
every  other  apostolic  constitution  and  ordonnance  which 
may  be  contrary  to  these  presents. 

The  present  to  be  current  for  six  months,  counting  from 
the  day  of  its  publication,  or  to  the  end  of  the  plague. 

Given  at  Rome  at  St.  Mary  the  Great,  under  the  sig- 
net of  the  Flfherman,  this  15th  day  of  September, 
1720,  and  the  twentieth  year  of  our  pontificate. 

F.  Carol.  Olivieri. 
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MandatL  of  the  most  reverend  and  illustrious  the  lord  bishop 

of  Marseilles, 

Henry  Francis  Xavier  de  Belzunce  de  Castel- 
MORON,  by  divine  Providence  and  the  favour  of  the 
holy  apostolic  see,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  abbe  of  No- 
tre Dame  des  Chambons,  counsellor  to  his  majesty 
in  all  his  councils,  to  the  secular  and  regular  clergy* 
of  this  city,  salutation  and  blessing  in  our  lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  ministers  of  the  Lord,  as  well  secular  as  regular, 
may  gain  the  indulgence  granted  for  the  dead  by  our 
holy  father  the  pope,  in  saying  the  mass  at  the  altar  of 
the  holy  sacrament  in  our  cathedral  at  Marseilles,  or  at 
the  principal  altar  in  any  of  the  parish  churches,  or  of 
the  churches  belonging  to  the  religious  communities  : — 
in  the  town  of  La  Ciotat,  at  the  great  altar  of  the  parish 
church,  or  at  those  of  the  Capucins  and  Minimes  ; or 
in  the  town  of  Aubagne  at  the  parish-church,  and  the 
church  of  the  Observantins.  We  conjure  all  the  pfi^ellsr 
of  our  diocese,  both  secular  and  regular,  to  profit  by  this 
opportunity  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  dead  during  the  contagion,  and  for 
whom  no  one  has  yet  thought  of  saying  any  prayer.  We 
recommend  to  them  particularly  to  ask  of  God  in  their 
prayers  the  preservation  of  our  holy  and  charitable  pon- 
tiff, from  whom  w'e  have  received,  in  these  days  of  tears 
and  desolation,  such  marks  of  goodness,  so  consoling, 
so  precious  to  us,  so  honourable  and  so  beneficial  to  Mar- 
seilles. We  order,  finally,  to  all  the  clergy  in  our  diocefe, 
secular  as  well  as  regular,  to  say  once  in  the  week,  when 
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there  shall  be  a day  at  liberty,  the  mafs  pro  vUanda  mcr- 
talitate,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Missal. 

Given  at  Marseilles  this  9th  day  of  October,  172c. 

Henry,  bi&hop  of  Marseilles. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES 


Nbie  to  page  1 line  4 of  the  note. 

X HAVE  somewhere  read,  though  I cannot  iinmeclU 
atcly  recollect  where,  that  persons  in  the  Levant,  and 
other  countries  very  conversant  with  the  plague,  can 
always  tell  by  the  eyes  when  any  one  is  infected  with  it, 
even  though  no  signs  of  disease  should  yet  have  appeared 
upon  him.  The  holy  hermit^  to  whom  the  disorder 
appears  to  have  been  extremely  familiar,  had  pro- 
bably acquired  the  faculty  not  only  of  distinguishing  by 
this  means  when  a person  was  Infected,  but  to  what 
degree  j and  consequently  whether  or  not  it  were  likely 
he  should  recover. 


ISote  to  page  19,  line  12. 

In  the.  reasoning  here  followed,  Mons.  Bertrand  seems 
to  consider  it  as  a thing  very  possible,  that  the  plague 
may  originate  in  natural  causes  existing  in  a particular 
place,  without  being  brought  by  infection  from  a foreio-n 
quarter,  where  it  was  known  to  prevail.  In  the  same 
light  is  this  disease  considered  by  the  abbe  Papon,  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Plague.  He  contends  that  it  was 
loraierly,  at  least,  indigenous  in  Europe;  nor  will  allow 
ihat  it  was  first  introduced  into  our  quarter  of  the  WQi'ld 
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from  the  East. — Almost  all  persons,”  says  he,  who 
have  written  on  this  subject,  affirm  that  the  plague  had 
its  origin  in  the  East,  and  particularlv  in  Egypt ; and  that 
whenever  it  has  ravaged  any  part  of  Europe,  it  has  always 
been  bronghi  from  thence.  But  here  they  do  not  pay 
attention  to  one  circumstance  : — that,  supposing  Egypt 
to  have  been  the’ hot-bed  where  it  was  constantly  engen- 
dered and  nurtured,  distant  nations,  that  had  no  com- 
munication with  this,  would  never  have  experienced  its 
ravages. — Besides,”  he  further  says,  who  can  believe 
that  nature  produces  in  one  particular  country  alone 
those  bodies,  the  exhalations  of  which  have  the  peculiar 
property  of  impregnating  the  air  with  the  pestilential 
poison,  as  she  produces  only  in  certain  climates  plants 
which  arc  unknown  in  all  others?” — He  then  asserts 
that  the  plague  was  unknown,  or  at  least  had  been  en- 
tirely extirpated  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  foundation 
of  Borne,  and  that  even  in  the  infancy  of  that  city  she 
was  subject  to  its  ravages,  citing  Plutarch  and  Livy  as 
authorities  for  its  having  desolated  Italy  in  the  reigns  of 
Numa  and  Tullus  Hostilius.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that 
in  the  vapours  which  arise  from  uncultivated  lands,  from 
stagnant  waters,  from  numbers  of  venomous  reptiles,  or 
svvaims  of  insects,  or  from  animal  carcases  left  to  rot  in 
the  air,  arc  to  be  found  the  causes  in  which  the  plague 
originates— that  Egypt  was  at  the  time  in  q<itstion  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation  and  civilization,  consequently 
free  frt  ni  all  these  sources  of  infection,  while  they  ex- 
isted in  Ttalv,  Gaul,  and  Spain  that  the  plague,  there- 
fore, which  ravaged  Rome  in  her  infancy  cannot  have 
been  brought  from  Egypt,  but  must  have  originated  in 
causes  inherent  in  her  own  bosom.  It  is  only  by  the 
subsequent  state  of  moral  degradation,  and  consequent 
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physical  decay  into  which  Egypt  has  fallen  under  the 
empire  of  the  Mussulmans — since  her  canals  are  choked 
Up  and  become  infectious  bogs,  and  that  a great  part  of 
the  country  ceasing  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
the  lands  lie  uncultivated,  and  are  covered  with  noxious 
insects  and  venomous  reptiles;  — it  is  only  since  these 
causes  have  existed,  that  she  bears  in  her  bosom  a pesti- 
lential venom,  ready  at  all  times  to  pass  into  and  infect 
any  extraneous  body  capable  of  receiving  it;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  Italy  and  Gaul  having  in  later  times  suc- 
ceeded to  that  high  degree  of  cultivation  to  which  Egypt 
had  formerly  arisen,  they  no  more  bear  in  their  bosoms 
the  germs  of  this  malady, ; they  can  only  imbibe  it  from 
some  foreign  cause. 

But  supposing  the  plague  really  to  have  its  origin  in 
the  causes  to  which  it  is  here  ascribed,  it  would  surely 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  it  should  not  be  equally  indi- 
genous in  Europe,  to  use.  Mo.ns.  Papon  s term,  in  the 
present  time  as  formerly.  1 hough  Italy  is  better  culti- 
vated than  it  was  in  the  days  of  her  early  kings,  yet  the 
Pontine  marshes  still  exist — though  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try in  Gaul  has  undergone  wonderful  changes,  since  the 
coasts  w'ere  almost  the  only  part  inhabited,  stagnated 
waters,  from  excessive  drought,  are  still  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  in  the  summer  season,  and  why  do  they  not 
now  produce  the  plague? — why  do  numbers  live  in  per- 
fect health  under  the  reach  of  their  influence?  and 
among  those  who  suffer  from  it,  why  is  their  malady  any 
thing  rather  than  the  plague? — Why,  finally,  are  agues, 
not  the  plague,  the  productions  of  our  own  fens  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Lincolnshire? — In  short,  can  an  instance 
be  cited  vfithin  the  time  when  we  have  any  solid  data, 
on  which  to  ground  our  reasoning  that  the  plague  has 
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broken  out  In  Europe  when  its  origin  could  not  be  traced 
to  a foreign  cause ; and  may  we  not,  therefore,  justly 
conclude  that  it  has  always  been  so  ? The  reason  of  its 
greater  frequency  at  present  in  the  Levant  and  In  Turkey^ 
than  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  is  so  obvious  in  the 
total  absence  of  all  precaution  to  prevent  it,  that  there  is 
no  occasion  to  seek  for  any  other  cause.  The  apathy  of 
the  peo))le  is  a much  more  powerful  reason  why  the 
- plague  should  be  prevalent  in  Egypt  than  the  choking 
of  their  canals.  Melancholy,  indeed,  would  be  the  con- 
sideration if  this  were  not  so,  if  we  might  expect  ^uch 
a mortality  as  Marseilles  experienced  in  172O  to  arise  out 
of  a stagnated  marsh. 


'Note  to  Chap.  V. 

It  is  a very  singular  fact,  yet  no  less  true  than  extra- 

t 

ordinary,  that  instead  of  being  alarmed  at  the  least  idea 
of  the  plague  being  in  any  town,  and  immediately  re- 
sorting to  all  possible  precautions  for  preventing  its  pro- 
gress, the  propensity  among  mankind  is  to  conceal  tlie 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  call  it  any  thing  else  rather 
than  what  it  really  is,  till  all  precaution  becomes  toO 
late.  We  have  a striking  instance  of  this  before  us, 
in  the  strange^  and  one  cannot  but  say  wilful  incredulity 
of  the  Marseillais  upon  this  occasion;  and  the  case  was 
much  the  same  in  the  plague  of  London,  in  the  year 
1G65,  when,  in  the  commencement  of  the  malady,  false 
accounts -were  given  in  the  bills  of  mortality  both  as  to 
the  numbers  who  died,  and  the  cause  of  their  deaths ; 
and  while  the  disease  daily  and  palpably  increased,  still 
the  deaths  were  ascribed  to  spotted  fevers,  and  any  othej 
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cause  rather  than  the  true  one.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
report  of  one  who  styles  himself  a citizen,  who  resided  in 
London  during  the  whole  time  of  the  plague. 


Note  to  page  79^  Une  6. 

Mons.  Ranchin  was  professor  of  physic  at  Montpel- 
lief,  and  chancellor  of  that  university  when  the  plague 
broke  out  there  in  1629*  He  is  the  first  person  who 
ever  wTote  upon  the  police  necessary  to  be  observed  in  a 
town  in  the  time  of  the  plague — a work  which,  it  appears, 
the  magistrates  of  Marseilles  had  great  occasion  to  con- 
sult. 


Note  to  page  80,  line  5. 

In  the  plague  at  Athens,  in  the  year  331  before  Christ, 
Hippocrates  had  fires  lighted  in  the  streets,  under  the 
idea  of  destroying  the  Infection  by  this  means ; but  the 
experiment  did  not  succeed,  the  malady  continued  its 
ravages  as  much  as  before.  For  some  time  during  the 
plague  of  London,  fires  were  kept  constantly  lighted  in 
many  of  the  streets,  but  not  appearing  to  produce  anv 
beneficial  eflcct,  the  idea  was  at  length  given  up. 


Note  to  page  97,  line  I9. 

A mistake  appears  here  to  be  made  with  regard  to 
Mons.  Peyssonnel’s  work.  This  gentleman  had  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1 704,  Jdee  cle  la  Vkysique  mechaniqve  ; 
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it  is  to  be  presunneJ,  then,  that  what  he  was  about  te- 
publish  at  his  death  was  some  other  work^  or  perhaps  a 
Dew  and  improved  edition  of  the  former. 


Note  to  Chap.  XIL 

In  the  account  of  the  plague  at  London,  in  the  year 
1665,  we  have  a recapitulation  of  some  things  very  simi- 
lar to  what  are  related  here;  though,  in  general,  the 
horrors  of  that  time  in  London  did  not  rise  to  any  thing 
like  the  height  they  are  represented  to  have  done  at  Mar- 
seilles. In  the  former  place,  as  in  the  latter,  the  nurses 
and  those  who  attended  on  the  sick  were  suspected  of 
sometimes  anticipating  the  stroke  of  death  to  the  suf- 
ferers, from  impatience  to  pillage  whatever  they  could 
lay  their  hands  Upon;  and  those  who  were  employed  to 
bury  the  dead  were  suspected,  wherever  any  corpse  had 
been  decently  wrapped  up  by  its  friends  ere  it  was  deli- 
vered to  them,  of  stripping  it  before  it  was  consigned  to 
the  earth,  V/hat  an  unaccountable  propensity  must  the 
heart  of  man  have  to  plunder  the  property  of  his  neigh- 
bour, when  it  'could  even  steal  things  infected  with  the 
plague  I 

Many  of  the  sufferers  in  the  plague  of  London,  as 
here,  are  represented  as  throwing  themseU'^s  out  of  the 
window  or  otherwise  dispatching  themselves,  either 
from  phrensy  or  excess  of  agony  from  their  sores.  In 
all  places  where  this  malady  has  raged,  phrensy,  and  that 
of  the  most  dreadful  kind,  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
its  most  inveterate  attendants.  It  is  mentioned  by  the 
abbe  Papon  as  having  risen  to  a dread! ul  height  in  the 
plague  at  Constantinople  in  1342  ; many  of  the  suflcrcrs 
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^ma2;*mecl  they  saw  malignant  spirits  and  diEinons  who 
struck  them  with  the  disease,  and  they  ran  frantic  about 
to  endeavour  to  hide  themselves  from  them  ; others 
imagined  themselves  pursued  by  a voice  which  was  in- 
cessantly crying  to  them  that  their  names  were  inscribed 
in  the  book  of  death  j others,  again,  believed  themselves 
encompassed  by  assassins,  and  ran  about  uttering  the 
most  dreadful  cries  and  shrieks.  At  Digne,  a town  in 
Provence,  in  the  year  1 629,  a man  struck  with  the  plague 
fancied  that  he  could  dy,  and,  getting  upon  the  roof  of 
the  house,  lanched  himself  forwards,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces  by  the  fall.  An  extraordinary  instance  is  recorded 
in  the  time  of  the  plague  of  London,  of 'a  man  who  in  his 
phrensy  broke  a\vay  from  his  nurse,  and  ran  out  of  tfje 
house,  with  only  his  shirt  on,  down  to  the  Thames, 
which  he  swam  across  below  London  Bridge ; and,  after 
running  about  for  some  time  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  he  re-crossed  it  in  the  same  way,  and  then  returned 
to  his  liouse,  where  Iroin  that  moment  he  began  to  re- 
cover. A cure  no  less  extraordinary,  though  eflected  by- 
means  directly  opposite,  is  recorded  in  the  plague  at 
I.yons,  in  162B.  A baker  who  was  seized,  laid  down  in 
his  oven  when  it  was  just  cool  enough  for  him  to  sup- 
port it,  where  he  rested  for  many  hours,  which  occasioned 
a most  profuse  perspiration,  and  he  speedily  recovered. 

The  streets  of  London,  liowevcr,  never  presented  the 
scenes  of  horror  we  find  described  in  this  work.  Such 
reirulatioiis  w ere  made  in  the  beginning  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  tluit  none  were  ever  lying  about  the  town,  nor 
was  it  necessary,  except  for  the  first  three  weeks  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  malady  was  at  its  height,  to  bury  by 
clav  ; during  the  rest  of  the  time,  this  most  shocking 
bu'^mess  vvas  alwavs  performed  by  night.  So  far  wa*?. 
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London  from  resembling  Marseilles  in  this  respect/ that, 
from  the  desolate  and  deserted  state  of  the  streets,  o-rass 
was  growing  in  some  of  the  principal  ones.  London 
does  not  appear  either  to  have  been  afflicted  with 
dearth  ; provisions  were  always  to  be  had  in  abundance, 
and  at  but  a small  advance  of  price.  The  mortality  was 
not  so  great  at  London  as  at  Marseilles  in  the  proportion 
of  the  number  that  died  to  that  of  the  inhabitants.  A 
hundred  thousand  are  supposed  to  have  died  in  the 
former  city,  which  was  but  a sixth  part  of  her  popu- 
lation ; whereas,  though  only  fifty  thousand  perished  at 
Marseilles,  yet  this  was  the  half  of  hers.  On  the  whole, 
dreadful  as  was  the  plague  of  London,  it  certainly  was 
less  horrible  than  that  of  Marseilles.  By  order  of  the 
magistrates  of  London,  all  the  dogs  and  cats  were  killed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  contagion,  under  the  idea 
that  they  would  contribute  to  its  propagation. 


to  page  J38,  line  14. 

Although  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  at  this  time  wafT 
in  ^i'cncral  .highly  commendable,  the  conduct  of  a 
minister  in  one  of  the  parishes  in  the  territory,  whether 
it  was  the  effect  of  negligence  or  of  a mistaken  zeal, 
' was  no  less  reprehensible.  Having  two  sores,  he  ma- 
naged to  conceal  them  so  that  he  continued  his  func- 
tions, celebrating  the  mass,  administering  the  commu- 
nion, and  confessing  his  parishioners,  by  which  means 
he  imparted  the  infection  to  numbers  of  them.  This  is 
not  the  only  instance  of  persons  who  had  the  malady 
so  slightly  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  discontinue  their 
ordinary  occupations}  but  they  were  not,  for  this  reason-. 
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Ihe  less  liable  to  coimiuiiilcatc  the  iiitection,  and  wxre 
the  more  chmgeroiis,  inasmuch  as  it  was  less  possible 
tor  others  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  them.  In  the 
J-evant,  where,  from  being  more  Ircciuent,  the  plague 
seems  to  attack  with  less  violence  than  m these  parts, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  Ibr  persons  to  be  suffered 
to  go  on  with  their  usual  occupations,  being  known  to 
have  the  infection  upon  them ; and  hence  the  excessive 
damrer  always  to  be  apprehended  from  merchandise  com- 
ing'from  the  Levant,  since  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
may  have  been  packed  by  a person  infected  with  the 
plague. 


Xote  to  pa^e  9.3Q,  line 

in  the  plague  at  Lyons,  in  1628,  the  same  phrensy  of 
re-marrying  seems  to  have  seized  upon  the  people. 
One  woman  married  no  less  than  six  husbands  during 
the  continuance  of  the  contagion,  not  deterred  by  see- 
ing one  after  the  other  fail  victims  to  it ; and,  what  is 
stiil  more  extraordinary,  she  never  took  the  infection 
herself.  Is  not  a prostitute  about  the  Serects  less  an 
object  of  censure  and  disgust  than  such  a woman  ? Lost 
as  she  must  have  been  to  all  principle,  to  eveiy  thing 
like  feeling,  sentiment,  or  individual  attachment,  can 
we  call  her  going  tlirough  the  marriage  ceremony,  to 
sanction  her  avarice  or  depraved  appetite,  for  by  one 
of  these  two  motives  she  must  have  heen  a>-tuatcd,  any 
thing  less  than  a profanation  of  its  sacicd  nature  ; The 
disgust,  the  repugnance  that  such  conduct  gives  to  a 
mind  of  any  delicacy  cannot  be  expressed,  it  can  only 

be  felt. 
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Note  to  page  287,  line  26. 

The  plague  was  carried  to  Toulon  by  means  of  some 
inhabitants  of  Bandol,  a small  port  near  Toulon.  These 
people  went  by  night  to  the  island  of  Jarre,  where  the 
merchandise  brought  by  Captain* Chataud  was  in  qua- 
rantine, and  stole  thence  a bale  of  silk,  which  carrying 
away  w ith  them,  they  on  their  return  home  divided  the 
plunder  ,*  and  as  they  were  many,  the  infected  merchan- 
dise was  spread  widely  over  the  town.  This  theft,  it 
was  thought,  could  not  be  committed  without  the  con- 
nivance of  those  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  mer- 
chandise, and  w'ho  are  always  persons  from  the  lazaretto. 
But  regardless  of  the  Importance  of  the  charge  com- 
mitted to  them,  persons  thus  employed,  in  more  in- 
stances than  the  one  before  us,  are  known  to  have  con- 
nived at  like  thefts,  from  which  it  is  probable  they  were 
themselves  to  reap  some  advantage.  Another  abuse  in 
which  they  have  been  detected  is,  in  permitting,  for  a 
trifling  sum  of  money,  proprietors  of  goods,  who  were 
' impatient  of  the  delay  in  selling  them,  occasioned  by 
the  qua!antlne,  to  convey  away  a bale  secretly,  which 
perhaps  had  not  been  properly  purified,  not  considering 
that  by  such  practices  they  endangered  the  lives  of  the 
whole  city ; or  at  least  not  regarding  it  when  their  own 
personal  advantage  w^as  in  question. 

The  town  of  Bandol  was  soon  infected  with  the 
plague:  and  had  the  plunderers  alone  suffered  by  it,  they 
had  but  paid  the  just  forfeit  of  their  misdeeds.  But 
unfortunately  the  owner  of  a bark  at  Toulon  being  at 
this  time  at  Bandol  with  his  vessel,  he  too  took  the 
infection.  He  was  furnished  with  a certificate  of  health 
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from  Toulon,  which  gave  him  permission  to  come  and 
<70  equally  by  land  and  by  sea.  Leaving  his  bark  at 
Bandol,  he  returned  to  Toulon  by  land,  having  his  cer- 
tificate visited  on  the  road  by  the  consuls  of  St.  Nazaire, 
another  small  port  between  Bandol  and  Toulon.  These 
magistrates  not  knowing  that  he  came  from  Bandol,  or, 
if  they  had,  not  knowing  that  the  plague  was  there, 
passed  him  on  ; and  thus  appearing  at  the  gates  of 
Toulon,  which  were  then  strictly  guarded,  on  account  of 
the  plague  being  at  Marseilles,  with  his  certificate  in 
due  form,  he  was  admitted  without  liesitation,  and 
brou2;ht  the  infection  into  the  town,  which  in  the  end 
carried  off  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants.  Robbers  and  contraband  traders  are 
the  persons  to  be  dreaded  of  all  others  when  the  plague 
is  flying  around  us. 
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The  following  Remarks  on  the  Plagite  are  extracted  from 
Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Egypt,  Si/ria,  &“c, 
ly  ]\lo?is.  Olivier,  Member  of  the  National  Institute 
at  Paris » 

In  ordinary  times,  at  Constantinople,  and  in  the 
Levant,  the  plague  does  not  rage  with  anv  violence  ; few 
individuals  are  attacked  together,  and  the  disease  is 
slight,  so  that  it  does  not  in  general  prove  mortal.  If 
in  any  town  v\  here  it  is  very  common,  it  has  totally 
subsided  for  a considerable  time,  then  when  it  breaks 
out  again,  it  appears  with  all  its  accustomed  malignity, 
and  sweeps  away  great  numbers.  In  general,  however, 
it  is  much  Jike  what  the  small-pax  is  in  European 
nations — the  country  is  never  wholly  free  from  it,  3'et 
it  is  onlv  occasionally  that  it  breaks  out  with  violence, 
and  produces  a great  mortality.  It  would  be  the  same 
case  in  Europe,  if  so  many  precautions  were  not  used 
to  keep  it  out  of  that  quarter  of  the  world  : and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  if  similar  precautions  were  taken  in 
those  countries  where  it  is  now  as  it  were  endemial,  it 
would  be  as  little  prevalent  among  them  as  among  us. 
Particular  towns  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  plague, 
accordii-rg  to  the  degree  of  their  commerce  and  external 
relations  ; and  thus  it  is  more  constantlv  at  Constanti- 
iiople  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
as  her  external  communications  are  more  extensive  and 
more  constant.  Smyrna  is  esteemed  another  principal 
nursery  of  the  plague,  and  from  her  very  great  trade 
she  frequently  the  means  of  spreading  it.  In  Persia, 
it  is  scarcely  ever  known,  though  a considerable  trade 
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IS  carried  on  between  that  country  and  Smyrna ; but 
this  may  perhaps  arise  Irom  the  great  distance  between 
the  two  countries^  and  the  vicissitudes  o£  weather  ex* 
perienced  in  passing  from  one  country  to  the  other,  so 
that  even  supposing  the  merchandise  to  be  infected  at 
setting  out,  the  infection  may  be  dissipated  before  it 
arrives  at  its  destination — excess  of  heat  or  cold  arc 
believed  equally  to  destroy  infection.  The  route  from 
Smyrna  to  Persia  is  through  Asia-Minor  and  Mesopota- 
mia, or  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

It  appears  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  plague  can^ 
not  be  communicated  by  the  air,  that  it  can  only  be 
taken  by  immediate  contact  with  some  person  or  thing 
infected.  It  is  a fact  well  authenticated,  that  at  Con- 
stantinople no  European  was  ever  known  to  have  the 
plague,  who,  in  the  time  when  it  raged,  shut  them- 
selyes  up  entirely  in  their  own  houses,  and  either  fumi- 
gated or  plunged  in  vinegar  whatever  they  received  from 
without  doors.  This  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  air 
were  capable  of  communicating  the  infection.  A strong 
argument  too  may  hence  be  drawn  against  the  plague 
ever  proceeding  from  causes  that  originate  in  the  air, 
such  as  stagnant  waters,  &c.  Indeed,  if  these  were  the 
causes  in  which  it  originates,  no  city  should  be  more, 
free  from  it  than  Constantinople,  since  no  city  is  more 
free  from  these  causes;  yet  we  see  that  she  is  scarcely 
ever,  or,  as  is  said  above,  perhaps  never,  wholly  free 
from  it.  Furs  are  esteemed  the  commodities  of  all 
others  most  susceptible  of  receiving,  retaining  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  communicating  infection.  For 
this  reason  cats  are  esteemed  particularly  dangerous  in  a 
time  of  contagion,  as  their  coats  are  very  liable  to 
-imbibe  and  carry  it  from  one  place  to  another,  and  they 
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are  known  to  have  a particular  habit  of  rubbing  them- 
selves against  whatever  they  come  near.  Next  to  furs, 
no  goods  are  esteemed  so  susceptible  of  infection -as 
wool,  cotton,  and  paper. 

Mons.  Brim,  a French  physician  at  Constantinople, 
gave  sulphur  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  plague, 
and  with  great  success;  and  he  seems  to  think  that 
mercury  might  be  given  with  effect. 


V 

ERRATA. 


Page  4,  line  14,  for  remain  read  remnant. 

38,  — 28,  for  outaide  read  upper  part. 

t>9,  — 18,  after  1st  of  August,  add  an  astcri>k,  and  a note  at 
bottom,  ‘‘  This  report  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
, pendix.  No.  I.'' 

78,  — 3,  for  this  read  the. 

95,  In  the  title  of  the  chapter,  after  court  add 'a  byplten. 

163,  — 10,  dele  then. 

195,  — 19,  for  Laiin  read  Laura. 

257,  — 22,  dele  so  much. 

329^  — 23,  after  see  add  nearly.. 
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